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No, 738.2--Vou, XIX, ] at 
seer 





" plauhactes of Cornwall—in the Vice Warden's Court. 
BICKFORD AND OTHERS v: RICHARDS. 
IV RE-GRENOW CONSOLS MINE. 


HE REGISTRA r FIRST’ REPORT having been CON- 

FIRMED, Notice isheréby given, that a Di i under the Decree of this 

Court, will be PALD to the C ‘ORS of the 474 hose debts have been al- 

lowed by the said Registrar, on, peregrg 17th of Palos inst., at the Regis- 

trar’s Office, Truro, et nae rade NE IVY ‘en and Two o'clock, when and where the se- 

veral creditors are requ d receive the same. 
Dated Lcd s ‘Oe; Truro, October 10, 1849. 


NSIVE 8 EY; WORCESTERSHIRE 
IMpoRTANT AND BETS IVE SALE OF STEAM- ENGINES, RAILWAY PLANT, 


AR 
TO ENGINEERS, RAILW. AY CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, COLLIERY OWNERS, &c, 


R.. G..0. BROWN begs, to inform his numerous friends, that 

he is selected by the,executors of ng laté.Joel Buxton, Esq., to offer for unre- 

served COMPETITION? BY AUCTION, at. DUDLEY, on the ‘Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton sextet on ptm a the 15th of October, and three following days, their 


truly valuable and ex ive stock oy AY «PANT B. 








RA ToL 
ISING FOUR STEAM-ENGINES, &c. &¢.—viz. : 
’$ patent) hig)i-pressuree e complete; 1 4-horse portable 
oe and one extra tubular boiler ; | 14-horse 

. &e., complete ; 1 16-horse high-pressure 


beam 

1 new fily-wheel, ‘3 3: tons; 1 other fly wheel, from 12 to 15 ewts/s 2 4-ineh 
metal engine-pumps, ‘sundry metal pi pipes 2.6-inch metal engine pumps, with sundry 
lengths of pipe ; 2 per: hand pumps; 1 horse pump with horse gear and machinery 


complete 
[T 4 quantity of MINE and PIT MAc INERY, such as winding, drawing, and 
head gear, 20 small with wheel, axles, , complete ; 10 large pit top or Janding 
trollies with wheels, axles, &c., complete ; + 40 wro; ght iron. and wood skips, a large quan- 
- A of pit oy so tools, in great variety, such as drills, drifts, bars, picks, fire grates, 


lamps, &¢ comm. 
10,000 sleepe' long, suitable for collieries. 
20,000 lineal pa 3 by 9-inch, and 3 by t1-inch planks, 
5,000 cube feet of Memel, elm, and other timber. 
Re p lange quantity of short balk ends, and other timber, all of which will be sold in lots 
0 00 ah yard earth waggons, in excellent working condition ; 100 wheelbarrows; 9 one 
and two-horse carts ; | pair of timber cutts; i2 ea at ths carts. 
1 excellent dog cart ; one screw press (on a carriage’ br atrengtening rails. 
200 tons of flat bottomed rails, from 35 to 45 Ibs. per Yard 
60 tons of scrap iron and scrap metal, }0 tons of bolts and nuts, from 4 to 18 inches long. 
2 hearths of smiths’ tools, ‘comprising bellows, anvils, vice, tongs, hammers, sw. &e. 
Several sets of loose wheels and axles (new), All the building materials, stable gs, 
~ fixtures, included in the stables, workshops, &e. in the yard. 
Je cart and thriller harness, together with numerous other ene, too varied 


tive ictilarised. 

The ENGINES will BE SOLD on TUESDAY, at One o’clock. 

Dudley possesses most excellent facilities for water or land sbi a pa close to the 
canal in communication with all parts of tne kingdom, and is distant. 1 from Bir- 
mingham, 6 miles from Wolverhampton, and 5 miles from Meare 

athe gale Will contmbence each day at ‘Ten o "clock, oe the cons will be divided into 
such lots 7“ will suit customers.—Masbro’, September 25 


WHITWELL COLLIERY. 

R. W. I. BARKER wiil PEREMPTORILY SELL, BY 
AUCTION, on Tuesday, October 16, 1849, at Twelve o’clock at noon, for One pre- 

cisely, at the George Inn, P: treet, NEWCASTLE- UPON-TYNE, 

THIRTY-EIGHT oo) SHARES ra 
(late of Messrs. Andrew Whité and Richard White) of and in the well-known current- 
er pe ee BIT md mrpgomen ape ry meen — at WHIT- 
qhmy fo AM, com aro of upwi acres, OF 
ts, of coal of first-rate quality, there $ : 





Wi 

thereabout two seams 0 out—the Hutton 
Seam and Low Main Seam, worked by two pits, and with pitmen’s houses, workshops, 
engines, machinery, and all necessary stock and conveniences for carrying on the colliery 
on an extensive scale. 

The colliery is situate adjoining to and communicating with the main line of the York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick Railway (the Durham and Sunderland Branch whereof is con- 
structed to the bank head), and the coal Jovy be por =, at the ports of Sunderland 
ar Hardepohegeme ts River Tyne. , high reputation of the 
coal, and man: adyantages of sie caller, al a an excellent opportunity for any 
one desirous of an investment in a colliery, and the purchaser of these shares will be en- 
titled to the acting direction and management of the undertaking. 

The colliery may be viewed on application to Mr. Robson, Whitwell Grange near Dur- 
tum ; and further particulars known on application to Messrs. J; J. and @. W . Wright, 
solicitors, Sunderland.—Sunderland, August 30, 1849. 


ST OF: SCOTLAND MALLEABLE IRON-WORKS, 
ND LANDS OF BRAIDHURST AND MILTON. 
10 BE SOLD, BY PUBLIC ROUP, within er any nF xchange Sale Rooms, Glasgow, 
on Wednesday, the 24th day of October, 1849, at One o’clock afternoon, 
Ne MALLEABLE IRON WORKS. 
FE a ade! large WORKS, belonging to the West of Malleable Iron Company, si- 
farther Ty Ge ble of producing about 600 tons 
outlay capable of produc! 7s 





HERWELL, in the parish of Dalziel, county of Lanark, with a little 
of finished iron weekly. 
LANDS OF BRAIDHURST AND MILTON. 
hese LANDS contain, including the feued about THREE HUNDRED and 
NINETY ACRES, and will be SOLD with the LS therein. 
Upset Price, £25,000. 
AU as fully described in former Advertisements. 








For farther particulars, application may be made to James Anderson, at the com "8 
Office, 88, St. ¥incen Cartie, or to Moncrieff, Paterson, and Forbes, 45, West ccna 
street, Glasgow, in whose ned rag the title deeds and articles of roup, and plans of the 
Broperty —Glasgow, Sept. 26,1 
ORTH WALES.—VALUABLE SLATE QUARRIES 
FOR SALE.—TO BE SOLD, Bi ea ue 
ARRIES, called the CAMBRIAN S$ 
‘FESTINIOG, in the county of Secioneth 
tation, and produeing a material of first-rate ph 
being in the we mp  tnoentaia, water free, and not i 
“ baring.” — ve property is well worth the atten of capitalists, both from its 
Position and capably of Peete at a ba additional Outlay, an almost unlimi 
quantity of slates. ‘My MICHA ore 
(CHAEL "FORS ER, Mining E Tr, Conway, North, W: 
N. ead. x Thess adn idan are ) eatmaiatiy opened out tt levelope both the quality 0 
bebe rorde rig Pe the extension of the works. 
"PO BE DISEQEED OF. the MANUFACTURING PRE- 
MISES, a, Mak ge is of a first-rate character), 0 
‘ae id, 
Also, vag ty si NORTH WALES—the remainder bethg 
18) FREEHOLD erate ae of FOUNDRIES 
WORKS, FREES AL and IRONSTONE 
MINES ; SHARES ina wai SLATE jan, the PART or the ¢ WHOLE, ofa 
vel-omabilshed GAS WORK, Se sicaaetits fall descriptions. 
0 land, machinery valuer, an’ nt, 
wfc ply Sunn Hoy ies ae bemeyaieaed 





yan UABLE AND EXTENSIVE MINES, OF COAL 
TO BE-LET, ON LEASE, on saiat ebvatnl antageous terms, the COAL and IRONSTONE 
a very large tract of land, in the in a RUABON in the county of DENBIGH 


and Aberderfyn Iron-W; 
led on, eve made arrangements TO LET BOTH PROP. 
e bl fr the lessée of them facilities to carry ona lucrative 


tnd TRONSTONE on thése ESTATES may, eco at = gat. rem a oe 
cat tity papved in them (besl 
: f them oun is no doubt ul Me fonna) i is s eaktcates 


to make 400 tons iron. weekly for upwards 
wee a _ ai Yard and Wall and 
F oader eet tt rap a 
and hographed 


s 
inéss 





-ROAD 
to He addsenoooite ate to be forwarded. —f ti 


Sssaying and analysis as usual, 


I OANS re DEBENTURES. Gk BEPRTAN RAIL- 


MASTERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD, BY PRIVATE 
TRACT, the MATERIALS and IMPLEMENTS, now being out of use, at CHUR- 
WELL COLLIERY, consisting of 1 12-horse HIGH-PRESSURE ENGINE, 15-horse 
BOILER, geate bars, fire hole door and bearers, with strong geering for winding coal 
and pulping water; | 6-horse CONDENSING WINDING ENGINE, with boiler, com- 
plete; 1 2-horse engine and foundation stone, about 10 tons of tram rails and twines, 
- to 14 tons of (4 feet) rails, chairs, and turn-points for a waggon-road or inclined plane, 
head aoe ome, new), over-tree standards and strings, corf weighing machine, pit 
apres Rea rriage frame and 1 pair of strong spur- wheels, 5 ft. dia- 
mete ran a number of smaller spur and bevel wheels, about 10,000 fire-bricks, being 
wa den ores oo lumps, a peng Ay of various kinds of iron-work, five carts, 
parent other articles, which may be viewed, and other information obtained, 
on application to Mr. William Dible, at the colliery. 7, 
Churwell Colliery, October 8, 1849, gS ‘ 


OAL MINES IN PEMBROKESHIRE.—TO BE .LET, 
for a term of years, all the valuable VEINS of bor lying under the FARM of 
CRESWELL, of about 350 acres, and comprising the best VEINS of ANTHRACITE 
COAL in the county. ‘Ihe above colliery has only been partially worked in the shallow 
veins many years back, before steam-power had come into ot peg use, and is so situated 
that it can be opened at a small outlay, being on a branch of the Milford Haven Railway, 
with quays, coal fai &c., already constructed, and a pit sunk within half a mile of the 
shipping place will command the whole of the proper’ ty. —* A railroad, at a very easy in- 
cline, ran be made at a comparatively smali ex 
For further particulars apply to Mr. James Wilso: 
wood, near Haverfordwest. _ 


‘STURIAN MINING COMPANY. —Notice is hereby given, 
that at a Special General Meeting of this company, held at the company’s offices, 
on the 25th day of September inst., it was resolyed,—That Messrs. ROBERT MOORE, 
MICHAEL FORRISTALL, and JAMES SCOTT, appointed as Li oe at the Spe- 
cial General Meeting of the 25th day of August last, do ACT as LIQUIDA TORS, in con- 
junction with the board of directors, and that their appointment be, and is now, confirmed. 
That, by virtue of the said nomination, the board of directors of this company, in con- 
Junction with the said Messrs. Robert Moore, Michae) Forristall, and James Scott, con- 
stitute the Committee of es pwr d Administrators, p t fo the statutes of the c 
pany and the commercial code of ope id, 
And that John Joseph Kelly, Esq., British Viec-Consul at Gijon, and Mr. George 
Lambley, the company’s agent in the Asturias, are wee 8 the agents of the said ad- 
ministrators in Spain. K. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
Offices of the Company, 9, Austinfriars, London, Sept. 28, 1849, 


STURIAN MINING COMPANY.—The Board of Directors 

and Committee of Liquidation hereby give Notice, that they have made a further 

CALL of TWO POUNDS, or 200 reals vellon, per share upon the shares. held in the ca- 
pital stock Of the company, and that such call is PAYABLE, for holders of Spanish 
shares, at the bank of . H. O'Shea and Co., Madrid; and for all other shares, at 
the London and County Bank, Lombard-street, London, on the 10th day of November 
next. That shareholders who shall pay one-half of the said call om or before the:said 
10th day of November, will be allowed one month for the parment of the other half of 
the said call: 5 per cent. discount will be allowed on pre- ag ae (7 

K. MACKENZIE, Secretar 


Offices of the Company, 9, Austinfriars, London, Sept. 28, 1849 


UISBURG IRON-WORK'S AND MINES, 
IN WESTPHALIA, CLOSE TO THE RHINE. 

Managed in England ding to the principles of the “‘ Cost-book System,” and in 
Prussia as a Societe in Commandité, frar hn laws limiting the liability of the shareholders 
to their personal subscription. 

Company’s Offices, 28,. Moorgate-street, City. 


Con uasrEns, © COLLIERY, NEAR LEEDS.—TO COAL- 
IN’ 





“ya vat 
son, mineral surveyor and ageat, - 

















Bask OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
1835), 8, Austinfriars.—The Court of Directors GRANT BILLS and LETTERS 

of CREDIT on the undermentioned branches —viz.: Sydney, Maitland, Melbourne, Gee- 

long, Hobart Town, Launceston, and Adelaide, on terms which may be learned on appli- 

cation, either at their offices, 8, Austinfriars, or at their bankers’, Messrs. Smith, Pa’ 

and nd Smith as. By order of the board, WILLIAM MILLIKEN, 


ey RAILWAY DIRECTORS, ENGINEERS, AND 

MERCHANTS.—EDWARD ELWALL JONES, "RAIL and CHAIR INSPECTOR, 

begs to inform the above Gentlemen that he has had several years practical experience 

in the MANUFACTURE of RAILWAY IRON. —RAILS and CH AIRS inspected, and a 

guarantee will be given, if required, for orders entrusted under his inspection or super- 
porns that the same shall be manufactured according to specifications. 

No. 47, MARSHES-ROAD, NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE. ee v4 


RON CRANES.—FOR SALE, SEVERAL IRON WHARF 
CRANES, capable of lifting 3 tons each. These Cranes are of the most modern 
construction, and were manufactured by the most eminent crane-makers in Britain. 
May be seen, and prices and particulars given, on application to Mr. ALEX. REID, 
Monument Chambers, 14, Fish-street-hill, City. y 
«* CRANES, of any doccrtptlon or size, MADE TO ORDER. Z2 
AO BE SOLD, BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, a LEASE, for 
21 years, of a LEAD MINE, in CARNARVONSHIRE, within 1} _ a a "ship- 


ping port.—Every information — / be had by applying (by letter, post-paid) 
HOMAS RICHARDSON, South Penrallt, Shubven 


TEAM-ENGINE FOR SALE.—TO BE SOLD, BY PRI- 
VATE CONTRACT, an 85-inch cylinder STEAM-ENGINE, 10-feet stroke, eq 
beam.— Application to be made to Messrs. Hocking and Loam, engineers, Redruth. “! YH, 


HE OWNER of a WELL-ESTABLISHED COLLIERY, 

in the County of YORK, which it is necessary to extend, to meet an increasing 
demand, wishes to DISPOSE OF A PART to some one willing to engage, and who com- 
mands an adequatecapital. The COLLIERY is in good working order, and possesses a 
communication with the inland counties and the coast, both by railway and navigation. 
Particulars will be given to respectable applicants, from whom references will be required. 

Apply. ues, cover, to “8. J.,” care of the Editor of the Afining Journal, 26, 

street, London 


Wy 4ntep (for a Mine near Callington) to PURCHASE: or 
HIRE, a good SECOND-HAND PUMPING ENGINE, not less than eo a 
Ifa suitable one can be offered on reasonable terms, letters tobe addressed 


unde’ J. AMES ONO CROFT, Wa 














4 











rsigned 
No. 4, King-street, Cheapside, London. 


PARE MATERIALS FOR SALE.—FOR SALE, BY 
PRIVATE CONTRACT, at HOLMBUSH MINE, in the parish of STOKE CLIMS- 
LAND, a 50-inch cylinder STEAM-ENGINE, with BOILER, about 12 tons, in excellent 
condition, with 108 fathoms of PITWORK, consisting of 3 11-inch plunger-lifts, all com- 
plete, together with shears, capstan, capstan-rope, &c. 
Application to be made to the directors of the above mine, 8, George-yard, Lombard- 
street, London; or to Capt. William Lean, Holmbush Mine, Stoke Climsland. Yy 
Dated October 6, 1849, a 


INES ABOUT TO BE ABANDONED.—Mr. C. S. 

i RICHARDSON will be happy to TREAT with a COMPANY on whiose Mine they 
have an ENGINE, of any size, up to 40-inch cylinder, with stamps, pumps, and other 
materials: he is willing to purchase the whole or part.—Address, stating full at 











AMBRIAN IRON FOUNDRY, ENGINE anv BOILER 
MANUFACTORY, 
NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE. Aug 
ESTIMATES GIVEN for GAS and WATER-WORKS, RAILWAY, BRIDGE, 
— CONTRACTS, to any extent. THOMAS EDWARDS, Proprietor. 
tober 1, 1849, 


WMBRAIN PATENT IRON REFINERY.—The 
PROPRIETORS of IRON FORGES and MILLS are respectfully INVITED to 
MAKE TRIAL of Mr, BLEWITT’S REFINED IRON, or METAL, PREPARED by a 


NEW PATENT PROCESS, 





whet the IRON is one —— from the IMPURITIES CONTRACTED in the 
he worst pigs, scraps, and refuse of. some particular blast-furnace, or set of furnaces, 
any of the following pur 

L ANK- PLATES. ZY, 

@ 

3. For STRONG CABLE BOLTS, RIVET, and ANGLE IRON. 

RAILS, of very superior quality, and attended with less waste than any other kind ‘ot 
The PATENT METAL is marked with a squirrel, and the initials “ R. J.B.,” 


BLAST-FURNACE, and, by judici » rendered applicable to every kind of 
manufacture. Heretofore, the mean pdr sold in the market has been produced from 
without any mixture, or any TAL is? quality, or the purpose for which it might be re- 
quired. e PATENT METAL is PREPARED ON SYSTEM, and TO ORDER, for 

1. For BOILER and ‘ 

2. For TIN-PLATES, com commonly calied COKE-PLATES. 

4. This COMPOUND PUDDLED, beat under the hammer into a bloom, reheated, and 
rolied into a 6 or 6j-inch bar, makes TOPS and BOTTOMS for FLANCH and OTHER 
iron used for that purpose. It is also well adapted for nail-rods, horse-shoes, and for 
other ordinary uses of the blacksmith. 
and is to be had only at the “‘ Cwmbrain Iron-Works,” near Newport, } thshire, 


to the office, 15, Old Broad-street, London, 

j ANTED TO PURCHASE—SHARES in South Franees, 
North Roskear, Trelawny, Trehane, South Basset, Devon Great Consols, Tre- 

viskey, Tineroft, Bedford, Stray Park and Camborne Vean, ~ Fen and Cook’s 

Kitchen Mines.—Apply to Messrs. ATSON & OU! 


Mining Offices, |, St. Michael-alley, Cornhill, London. 4 


N.B.—Messrs. W. & C. are always in a position to treat for the Sale or Pu 
Shares in all the best dividend Mines in Cornwal!, Devon, and Wales. 
INING PROPERTY.—Mr. JAMES HERRON, MINE 
AGENT, 33, CLEMENTS-LANE, LOMBARD-STREET, has received instruc- 
tions to DISPOSE of SHARES in FIRST-CLASS MINES, paying regular dividends, and 
yielding to the purchaser from 179 to 25 per cent. upon his outlay. He is also in a posi- 
tion to transact business in the following—viz. Stray Park, Treviskey, Tincroft, Trelawny, 
Treleigh, West Caradon, East Wheal Rose, Lewis, East Pool, East Crowndale, Condurrow, 
Bedford, Holmbush, North Pool, South Basset, South Wheal Frances, & North Roskear. 


Foreign Mrnes.—United Mexican, Alten, St.John del Rey, Imperial Brazilian, m4 
piapo, and National Brazilian. 


M .T. A. READWIN, MINING cornea, 
L 2, WINCHESTER-BUILDINGS, OLD BROAD-STREET, LOMDON. Ey, 


R. HENRY VATCHER, MINING AND RAILWAY 
SHAREBROKER, EXETER. 
Competent and experienced AGENTS provided to INSPECT MINES, at the mr By 


notice. 














LTR. RB. TRIPP, MINING AGENT and irr ages © 
BEDFORD CHAMBERS, BAMBFYLDE-STREET, EXETER ‘7 





YOUGHENED CAST-IRON —STIRLING’S PATENT. 
No. 1—For SMALL and MEDIUM CASTINGS. 
No, 3—Fer HEAVY CASTINGS 
No. 3 (Extra)—For ROLLS, HEAVY SHAFTS, and VERY HEAVY CASTINGS. 
The above is by far the strongest Cast-Iron made, and is now being extensively used 
where strong: castings are required. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to 
Messrs. GARDEN & MACANDREW 
27, Queen-street, Cheapside; from whom also the IRON can be PROCURED. 


TRUVE’S PATENT MINE VENTILATOR. 
vA 
‘be 


Cost—£150. 
TO.COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 

Quantity of ot through a Mine almost unlimited, to the extent of 200, 000 
feet gg on size of apparatus. 

COST of MT APPARA' aw a ventilation of 20,000 cubic feet per min 
ONE HUNDRED and fETY POUNDS, exclusive of patent right. This amount of 
tilation would be sufficient for a mine working 150 tons per day, provided it was not 
fiery; in which case it would be desirable to provide for 30,000 cubic feet of air pe 
nute. The a emg of the Ventilator may be doubled ‘at any future time, at a @ 
paratively small cost. TA 

The Ventilator has been at work for upwards of six months at the Eaglesbush Colliery, 

near Neath, working under a rarefaction of 2g to 3 inches of water, which demonstrates 
the impracticability of furnace ventilation, when the shafts are shallow and the airways 
small.—It is Pnerery to rarify a mine by this ventilator to the extent of 2 feet of water, 
or 2 inches o 
‘LICENSES will be ¢ GRANTED on apitisetion to to 
. WILLIAM PRICE STRUVE, Swansea, 
CiviL ENGINEER pod "MINERAL SuRVEYoR. 


ARRANTED. SAFETE 1 EURE —W. BRUNTON & CO. 
beg to inform rs, and Merchants, that having completed 
their Machinery for the PACTUIE 4 ax the ABOVE ARTICLE, they are enabled 
to offer FUSE of a very superior quality; and at considerably reduced prices. 
Co.can SUPPLY FUSE in ANY LENGTHS that may be required. 4 
_Penhellick Fuse Factory, Pool, Truro, Cornwall. A. J 
TESTIMONIALS. 











We, the undersigned, hereby. bear our testimony to the excellence of the Safety Fuse, 
manufacturéd by Méssrs, Brunton and Co,. We-have had it in use in our mines ; and, 
after sufficient trial, find it to be fully equal to any Fuse we have ever used : 
Carn Brea Mine. Cook's Kitchen Agents. s 
R. H, Pike Purser. John Ivey. 
John Leuten, William Hitchens. 
James Miners, A 
\gents. North Roskear Agents. 
pons ry f Joseph Vivian. 
ms William Michell. 
North Pool Agents. * William Thomas. 
James Evans. am 
John:-Nancartow. ee are ‘oft Agents. 
Frederic Evans. yd. 
Thomas Stainsby. 
South Roskear Agents. Thomas Lean. 
John Dunkin. Henry Hocken: 
William Thomas. Richard Martin. 
Peak 8 sg iiehen Agents. ox Huy a Sa 
Ji 
ea Wehard Benastts. poet badeys a Wheal Agar Agents. 








vepared to RECEIVE TENDERS OF LOANS, in 7, 


han 3500. £500.—. A icone te te to be made or addressed to this office. 








By Be kere 
125, George-street, Edinburgh, May 30, 1849. ANKINE, mat 





MINING SHARE DEALER, 
80, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. FZ, 


R. GEORGE Bars. JUN., rade ENGINEER AND 
R VEYOR WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Offices in Queen-street, corner of pipers 's-Trow, J, a 
N.B.—UNDERGROUND MINING SURVEYS accurately executed. ; 


NGLO-MEXICAN MINING ASSOCIATION.—Notice is 

hereby given, that the affairs of the Association for Assisting in Working the Mines 

of Mexico and other Parts of Spanish America being in course of liquidation, a DIVIDEND 

of TEN SHILLINGS per share will be PAID to the:registered shareholders on and after 

the 16th day of October inst.—The certificates are required to be left at the office three 
clear days for examination. ALFRED GODFREY, Secretary, 

~_5, Broad-street-buildings, London, October 10, 1849. aa 


ALLINGTON MINES COMPANY, 
Salvador House, London, October 10.1849. 

+ At a Quarterly General Meeting of Shareholders in this company, held this day, the 
followi ing resolutions were passed unanimously :— 

That the cordial thanks of the meeting be presented to the directors; and iy, 
Mr. P. N. Johnson, for their anxious and able management of the company’s prope: 

That the repor ts and accounts now submitted be received and adopted, and entered on 
the company’s cost and transfer books. 


Bg MAR SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY. 
Salvador House, London, October 11, 1849. 

At an Annual General Meeting of shareholders in this company, held this day, the fol- 

lowing resolutions were passed unanimously :— w) 

That the reports and accounts now read be received, adopted, and entered in the com- 
pany’s minutes. 

That a special and cordial yote of thanks be presented to Mr. P. N. Johnson, for his 
skilful and valuable attention to the interest of the proprietors, as also for the complai- 
sance with which he has elucidated the state and prospects of the company. 

nat the best thanks of this meeting are most deservedly due to the chairman and 
directors for their excellent and able management of the valuable and lucrative property 
of the company. 


VINCROFT MINING COMPANY —TWELFTH DIVI- 

DEND.—Notice is ie red that a DIVIDEND of SEVEN SHILLINGS per 

share, being 5 per cont, ame pie eet this company, will be PAID on Wed- 

nesday, the 31st inst., esdays, between the hours of Twelve and 

Three,— The 1s ist, an are req uired.t 0 be Weta at the office two clear days, in order 

examined and marked. = ‘Salvad or House, October 4, 1849. ‘9 Oo 

Mes S-IMPROVED DOUBLE SASH WINDOW. 
IMPORTANT TO Lune YLUMS, PRISONS, HOSPITALS, COTTAGES, 

*BUILDINGS,,. &c. 
These PATENTED SASHES. are raised and lowered without sash cords and wi 

and are so arranged that any width of opening ¢an be m,n for freé ve 

out the bade Sr ige of ping width sufficient for escape. ‘ 

Not liable to get out of order, and mostadmirably Testo te for public est: 


For further particulars apply to Mr. Thos. Melling, Rainhill Iron-Works, x 
or Mr. William Wheelhouse, agent; 97, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


=A, FIRE, AND LIFE ASSURANCE Ss) 
KR I beg to , that the INSERTION of MY boa as 0) ME fe 
OFFICERS of this IETY, oa of which Mr: oe ye : 
tor, r. Alfred Bart DER: wholl: ONAL HO. ISED, 
TRAVENTION of my EXPRESS. ORDE pe Peso § to the : 
MATTHEW FRENCH WA\ Gé 
October 1}, 1849, Walcot-place, West Lamb 


sage? LANE, 




















are exceedi 
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IRE ROPE.—The Undersigned beg to inform the public, 
that they have beeome SOLE LICENSEES of Mr. ANDREW SMITH, for the 
MANUFACTURE and SALE of his PATENT WIRE ROPE; and having fitted 
remises with his very superior improved machinery, have only to assure those who 
Sever them with their orders, that the same care aud attention shallabvays be best 
which, they have reason to believe, has secured them-such general support. 
D RS, SIGNAL CORD, and SASH LINE, always in st 
Sagrada WILKINS & WEATHERLY. 


Patent Wire Rope Works, No. 39, High-street, Wapping, London. 


THE PATENT OFFICE AND DESIGNS REGISTRY, 
No. 210, STRAND, LONDON, 

INVENTORS will receive (gratis), on application, the OFFICFAL CIRCULAR OF 
INFORMATION, detailing the eligible course for PROTECTION of INVENTIONS gag 
DESIGNS, with Reduced Scale of Fees. 

Messrs. F. W. CAMPIN and CO. offer their services, and the benefit of many 
experience, in SECURING PATENTS and REGISTRATIONS OF DESIGNS, with due 
regard to VALIDITY, economy, and dispatcli—assisted by scientific men of repute. 

Also, in MECHANICAL and ENGINEERING DRAWINGS, whether connected with 
Patents, Railways, or otherwise, by +.staff of first-rate draftsmen. 

Application personally, or by letter, to F. W. Campin and Co., No. 210, Strand (cor- 
ner of Essex-street). ie ‘ 

AMP AND GASEOUS EXHALATIONS. 
SANATARY MEASURES. 

All MEMBERS of BOARDS OF HEALTH are especially DIRECTED to the most 
EFFECTIVE MEANS which they can ADOPT to PREVENT the injurious and often 
FATAL EFFECTS upon the HEALTH of the COMMUNITY, arising from exhalations 
that are produced from moisture, decuyed animal matter (as in grave-yards), stagnant 
water, and collections of foetid refuse, tending to produce a miasmatic state of atmos- 
phere. In situations so effected, the impervious quality of the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL 
renders it the most perfect PAVEMENT or COVERING that can be relied upon for her- 
metically closing, and thereby preventing the rising of moisture and escape of noxious 
vapours. The present extensive application of this material for cove’ roofs, terraces, 
and arches, for preveating the percolation of wet, is strong evidence of its effectiveness 
for the above purposes, which is further confirmed by the following extract from the Re- 
port of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts :— / 

“In 1839, I superintended the construction of a house of three stories on 
@Enghein. The foundation of the building is constantly in water, about 194 inches be- 
low the level of the ground floor. The entire horizontal surface of the external and in- 

walls was covered at the level of the internal ground floor with a layer of SEYS- 
SEL ASPHALTE,* less than half an inch thick, over which coarse sand was 5 

Since the above date, no trace of damp has shown itself round the walls of the lower 
stery, which are for the most part painted in oil, of a grey stoneculour. It is well known 
that the least moisture produces round spots, darker or lighter, on wallsso painted. Yet 
the pavement of the floor, resting on the soil itself, is oply about 24 in. above the exter- 
nal surface of the soil, and only 193 in., at the utmost, above that of the sheet of water. 

The layer of Asphalte having been broken and removed, for the purpose of inserting 
the sills of two doors, spots indicating the presence ot damp have been since remarked at 
the base of the door-posts.” 

* This method has been adopted at the new Houses of Parliament, 
Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, London. I. FARRELL, Secretary. 
DEN’S FAMILY MEDICINES.—EDEN’S HOOPING- 
COUGH MIXTURE has attained universal celebrity as a sure and efficacious re- 
medy for coughs, colds, asthma, influenza, pulmonary consumption, and all affections of 
the throat, chest, and lungs ; a positive eure for hooping-cough, and all diseases to whieh 
children are subject.—EDEN’S PILLS are acknowledged by all to be the safest and best 
medicines in the world for the cure of billious and nervous complaints, gout, rheumatism, 
bowel complaints, consumption, and general debility.—-EDEN’S OINTMENT, as a cure 
for fula, all eruptions of the skin stands unrivalled.—EDEN’S FAMILY 
MEDICINES are prepared only, and sold wholesale, by Eden and Co., 2, Jewin Crescent, 
, and retail by most respectable chemists and patent medicine venders in the 
United Kingdom, in bottles, boxes, and pots, at Is. 17¢., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. hy 


ON NERVOUS DEBILITY AND GENERATIVE DISEASES. 

Just published, the fortieth thousand, an improved edition, revised and corrected, 120 
pages, price 2s., in a sealed envelope, or forwarded, post-paid, by the Author, to any 
address, secure from observation, 6d., in postage stamps, illustrated with nu- 

anatomical coloured SOSES &e. 

ANHOOD: the CAUSES ofits PREMATURE DECLINE, 

with plain directions for its perfect restoration. A Medical Essay on those dis- 

eases of the Generative Organs, SS from solitary and sedentary habits, indiseri- 
minate excesses, the effects of climate, and infection, &c., addressed to the sufferer in 
youth, manhood, and old age; with practical remarks on marriage, the treatment and 
eure of nervous and mental debility, impotency, syphilis, and other urino genital diseases, 
by which even the most shattered constitution may be restored, and reach the full period 
of life allotted to man. The whole illustrated with numerous anatomical ae on 
steel, in colour, explaining the various tunetions, secretions, and structures of the repro- 
ductive organs in health and disease ; with instructions for private correspondence, cases, 

&c.—By J. L. CURTIS, consulting surgeon, 15, Albermarle-street, Piccadilly, 74 
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REVIEWS OF THE WOBK. 

We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no member of society by whom 
will not be fougd usetul—whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or a elergyman.—Sun, Evening Paper. 

. L. Curtis, On Manhood, and the Causes of its Premature Decline; with Plain Direc- 
tions for its Perfect Restoration.—[Strange, Paternoster-row.}—This is a book replete with 
valuable advice and information. It developes the fearful shoals on which a large pro- 
portion of human happiness is wrecked, and furnishes a chart by which they may be 
avoided and escaped. Fortunate for a country would it be, did its youth put into prac- 
tice the philanthropic and scientific maxims here laid . One cause of matrimonial 
misery might then be banished from our land, and the race of the enervate be succeeded 
by a renewal of the hardy vigorous spirits of the olden time.— United Kingdom Magazine. 

Manhood: by J. L. Curtis and Co.—Their long experience and reputation in the treat- 
ment of these paintul diseases is the patient’s guarantee, and well deserves for the work 
its immense circulation,—Zra. 

Manhood: a medical work.—To the gay and thoughtless we trust this little work will 
serve as a beacon to warn them of the danger attendant upon the too rash indulgence of 
their passions—whilst to. some it may serve as a monitor in the hour of temptation, and 
to the afflicted as a sure guide to health.— Chronicle. 

Pablished by the author, and may be had at his residence; sold also by Strange, 21, 
Paternoster-row, London; Heywood, Oldham-street, Manchester ; Howell, 16, Chureh- 
street, Liverpool ; Robinson, 11, Greenside-street, Edinburgh ; Campbell, chemist, 146, 
Argyle-street, Glasgow ; Berry and Co., Capel-street, Dublin; and by all booksellers. 





THIRTY-FIRST EDITION. 
Hlastrated by 26 Anatomical Coloured Engravings on Steel, On Physical D cations, 
Generative Incapacity, and Impediments to Marriage. New Edition, en to 196 


pages.—Just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, direct from the establishment, 3s. 6d. 
in postage stamps. ‘ve *. . ros 
‘H\HE SILENT FRIEND: a medical work, on the infirmities 


and decay of the generative system, from excessive indulgence, infection, and the 
inordinate use of mercury, with remarks on marriage, and the means of obviating cer- 
tain disqualifications, illustrated by 26 coloured engravings. By R. & L. PERRY &Co., 
consulting surgeons, !9, Berners-street, Oxford-street, London. Published by the authors; 
sold by Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; Hannay, 63, and Sanger, 150, Oxford- t; 
Starie, 23, Titchborne-street, Haymarket ; and Gordon 146, Leadenhall-street. Ms 

Part THE Frest treats of the anatomy and physiol of the reproductive organé, aya 
is illustrated by six coloured engravings.—ParT THE Seconp treats of the consequerfees 
resulting from excessive indulgence, and their lamentable effects on the system, produc- 
ing mental and bodily weakness, nervous excitement, and generative incapacity ; it is 
illustrated by three explanatory engravings.—-PaRrT THE THIRD treats of the diseases re- 
sulting from infection, either in the primary or secondary form, and contains explicit di- 
rections for their treatment. This section is illustrated by 17 coloured engravings.— 
PakT THE Fourtn contains a prescription for the prevention of disease by a simple ap- 
plication, by which the danger of infection is obviated. This important part of the work 
should not escape the reader’s notice.—Part THE Fira is devoted to the consideration 
of and its duties. The causes of unproductive unions are also considered, and 
the whole subject critically and philosophically inquired into. 

THE CORDIAL BALM OF SYRIACUM is exclusively employed in treating nervous 
and sexual debility, impotence, &c., 1ts. and 33s. per bottle—THE CONCENTRATED 
DETERSIVE ESSENCE, an anti-syphilitic remedy, for purifying the blood in cases of 
infection, secondary symptoms, eru s, and the abuse of mercury, 11s. anid 33s. per 
bottle.— PERRY’S PURIFYING SPECIFIC PILLS, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. box— 
a certain for gonorrhea, gleet, strictures, and chronic inflammation of the blad- 
der.—Consul fee, if by letter, £1. A full description of the case is necessary, 
stating age, habits, and position in society £5 packets, with advice, to be had at the esta- 
blishment only, by which the fee, £1, is saved.—Messrs. Perry, surgeons, are in atten- 
dance daily at 19, Berners-street, from 11 to 2, and 5 to8 ; on Sundays, from 11 to 1. 

Sold by Sutton and Co., 10, Bow Churehyard ; W. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Butler, 4, Cheapside; R. Johnston, 63, Cornhill; 
L. Hill, New Cross; W. B. Jones, chemist, Kingston; J. W. Tanner, Egham; S. Smith, 
Windsor; J. B. Shillock, Bromley ; T. Riches, London-street, Greenwich ; T. Parkes, 
Woolwich ; Ede and Co., Dorking ; and John Thurlby, High street, Romford—of whor 
may be had the Silent Friend. 


DR. LA’MERT ON THE SECRET INFIRMITIES OF YOUTH AND MATURITY, 
With 40 coloured engravings on steel. 
Just published, and may be had in French cr English, in a sealed envelope, 2s. 6d.; or 
post-tree, from the author, for forty-two stamps. 

QQ ELF-PRESERVATION: A Medical Treatise, on the Physiology 
hk) _ of Marriage, and on the Secret Infirmities and Disorders of Youth and Maturity, 
asually acquiredat an early period of life, which enervate the physical and mental powers, 
diminish and enfeeble the natural feelings, and exhaust the vital energies of Manhood ; 
with Practical Observations on the Treatment of Nervous Debility, whether arising from 
these causes, close study, or the influence of tropical climates; local and constitutional 
weakness, syphilis, stricture, and all diseases and derangements resulting from indisere- 
tion ; with 40 coloured engravings, illustrating the Anatomy, Ph » and Diseases 
of the Reproductive Organs, explaining their varionsstructures, uses, and fanctions, and 
the injuries that are produced in them by solitary habits, excesses, and infection. 2) 

BY SAMUEL LA’MERT, M.D., 37, Beproxp-Square, Lowpon. Z 
Doetor of Medicine, Matriculated Member of the University of perry Li te of 

Apothecaries’ Hall, London, Honorary Member of the London Hospital Medical Society, 

¥ REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 

“The author of this singular and talented work is a legally qualified medical man, who 
has evidently had considerable experience in the treatment of the various disorders arising 
from the follies and frailties of early discretion. The engravings are an invaluable ad- 
dition, by demonstrating the consequences of excesses, which must act as a salutary 

to — and maturity,and by its —_ many questions may be satisfactorily 
D admit of no appeal, even to the most confidential friend.” —£ra. 
bly this is a mostextraordinary and skilful work, and ought to be ex- 
ted ; for it is quite evident that there are peculi quired at pub- 
seminaries, which are totally unknown to and concealed from the 
establishments, and which cannot be too ly reprobated 
The engravings that iy the work are clear explanatory ; and 
ities by 2 duly-qualified practitioner, will, doubtless, be the 
youth, as well as those of maturer age, from the various evil consequences 
indiscretions.” —., 4 
Richards, 52, Paternoster-row ; 
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On Sprata in THE Parisn oF SToRE-C.iamMsLAND, CONTAINING VEGE- 
TABLE Fossit, Lage J. R. Parrison ; read by Dr. WitLan.—In ‘this paper, 
the author describes the presenee of some. fogsil. ts in a quarry of coarse flag- 
stones, at the curve round the hill, on the turnpike-road leading from‘Laun- 
ceston to Callington, and about four miles from the latter place. The fossils 
consist of fragments of calamities, and some other reed-like stems, similar to 
impressions on the dark earboniferous shales of North Deven. The whole of 
the beds are assigned to the overlying carboniferous series, and are more 
southerly than has hitherto been noted in Cornwall. A specimen of the fossil 
plants accompanied the paper. 

Norice oF THE OCCURRENCE OF BRAZILIAN GoLp IN A CALCAREO-SILICE- 
ous Marrix, by Mr. Wa. Jory Henwoop, F.R.8,, F.G:S., member of the 
society ; read by Mr. 8S. Prower..—An interesting paper. After a section of 
the strata at Gongo Soco, the author briefly describes a calcareo-siliceous stra- 
tum, which is overlaid by the jacotinga (irun and manganese) formation ; and 
in which small quantities of gold have been found. This is the first time in 
which Brazilian gold has been found in a calcareous,rock, The publication of 
the details are reserved until! Mr. Henwood can present the results of his ob- 
servations and conclusions relative to the Brazilian gold formations in a con- 
nected form. 

On THE Icrnyouites oF East Cornwatt, by Mr. WILLLIAM PeNGELLy, 
of Torquay ; read by Mr. J. N. R. Mu..err.—In this paper, the author states 
that a few years since, having learned that Messrs. Couch and Peach had dis- 
covered icthyolites in the slate rocks at and near Polperro, he took the earliest 
opportunity of visiting these gentlemen, who very kindly afforded him all the 
information he desired, and allowed him to study the specimens they had ob- 
tained. eo thus prepared, Mr. Pengelly investigated the slates of Devon 
and Cornwall, commencing at Talland Sand Bay (the point at which Mr. 
Peach’s labours eastward terminated), and worked eastward. Mr. Prog 
had the occasional assistance of Mr. Giles, of Liskeard, and Mr. Hicks, of 
Looe, and the rocks had been minutely examined—but the author did not mean 
to intimate that his lynx-eyed friend, Mr. Peach, would fail to discover fossils 
where he (Mr. Pengelly) had found none. The author then deseribes the,re- 
sult of his !abours. Icthyolites had been found, as well as quartz and masses 
of greenstone, with slates of blue and chocolate coloar—the blue slate contain- 
ing a quantity of calcareous matter, and the red oxide of iron, which character 
continued to near the coast- station, west.of the Rame-head, where the 
search terminated. The author intends to continue his investigation, and pro- 
mises to forward the result to the annual meetings of this society. 

AppiTioys To Corniso GeoLocy, by Mr. C. W. Peaca, of Fowey.—He 
commenced by regretting that he was unable, from want of time, to give any- 
thing new connected with the Western ran of the fish beds of the S.E. coast. 
He stated that he had confirmed, by the discovery of good specimens, the breadth 
of these beds from 14 miles, to 24 miles, of their extension in an easterly 
direction, to beyond Port Wrinkle, under the Rame-head. ‘These were ob- 
served by Messrs. Pengelly, Giles, and Hicks, (the latter is also a shoemaker!) 
and he (Mr. Peach) expressed his opinign that they crossed Piymouth Sound. 
He dwelt on the pleasure occasioned by ing the Asterolepi in Cornish rocks, 
the characteristic fossil so delightfully described by Mr. Hugh Miller, in his 
new work, the Fi ints of the Creator, and strenepy tecomepenstad this work. 
He gave a list of his discoveries in the other fossiliferous. strata on the coast 
west, and. of his finding Trilobites, &c,, at Pridmont; also of a series of heaves 
in trap dykes near that spot, and especially dwelt on some renga runs of 
rocks east, and of the-splendid fossils he had met with in them. e left the 
description of the El. Dorado of Trilobitic beds he had found in Menheniot, and 
the fossiliferous beds near Liskeard, to Mr. Giles, who resided on the spot. He 
presented tothe society a series of splendid polished Porphynes, and a pumber 
of beautiful fossils from Newquay, sent by J. T. Treffry, Esq., of Place, Fowey, 
and expressed himself greatly indebted to that gentleman for taking him to 
Newquay, where he found a pr ng Trilobite, and the spine of a fish, &c., and 
stated the mteresting fact of fish remains being now met with on the North 
coast. His delight was great in seeing new and worthy labourers in his favourite 
walk, and in the prospect of the presence of eminent geologists, to settle the 
age of our rocks. 

On THE FossiLireRous Roogs or THE Liskzarp District, by Mr. Joun 
Gus, of Liskeard.—The writer stated that. only one or two general notices of 
the geological characteristics of the neighbourhood of Liskeard had been sub- 
mitted_to any public society, and those had been the result of only a cursory 
survey of some of the phenomena there developed, and were intended merely 
to indicate the fossiliferous character of the district. This being the case, he 
thought a more minute examination of some of the most interesting localities 
desirable. He then gave a lucie description of the Roseland quarry, shewing 
that the lower beds of it are non-fossiliferous up to where a rious band oc- 
curs, which he represented as a peat form, crowded with ompaie forms of great 
interest, including Trilobites, Orthocerites, Bellerophons, Turbinolica, Pleuro- 
dictya, Problematicu, Crinoiden, and many other forms. A suit of fossils, illus- 
trative of the disposition of the facets of the eyes, and the form of the articu- 
lations of the lobes of the Trilobites, together with the other organisms noticed, 
accompanied the paper. He described all the fossils exhumed from this loca- 
lity, and deduced conclusions respecting the deposition of the beds in which 
they are found embedded, and then called attention to Stoney-bridge, which 
he concluded to be a run of the same strata. Several facts were stated, which 
induced him to arrive at this conclusion, and also that a very remarkable flexine 
of the beds is exposed there, presenting the appearance of a cylinder, partly 
buried in the rock, and that the beds, inferior to those containing organisms, 
differed from the’ flags of Roseland, a circumstance which might arise from local 
causes. He then traced the beds as far as Donblebous, a distance of some miles, 
When he directed attention to another class of beds, coming Trevelmond, 
which he called a continuation of the Bodmin clay-slates, and proved his state- 
ment from a similarity of lithological and organic peculiarities. We were then 
conducted south-eastward, over beds of clay slates of a monotonous and com- 
paratively uninteresting character, extending across the parish of Liskeard, in 
a southerly and south-easterly direction to Polgaver cross, near Bindown, where 
they end, succeeded by a stratum richly fossiliferous, which be supposed to re- 
present the fossils of East Looe; but those organisms, although so very abun- 
dant as to mainly constitute the rock, are in so friable a condition, that very few 
specimens can be obtained.—This paper of Mr. Giles appeared to afford a v 
great pleasure, and the author sat down amidst the warm plaudits of the whole 
assembly.— Penzance Journal. 





WickLow Gotp Mrz.—On the slopes of Croaghan Kinshela is passed the 
celebrated Wicklow gold mine, “our enian Mine,” as. Moore has it :— 
** Where sparkles of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine ; 
But if in pursuit we go deeper, 
Allured by the gleam that 
Ah! false as the dream of the sleeper, 
Like love, the bright ore is gone.” 
This is nearly true now, but there wasa time when it was regarded in a very 
different light. There had for some years been a vague report current that gold 
found in this neighbourhood ; when, in the year 1796, a Savers, 
in weight about half an ounce, was found by a man crossing the linvalley 
stream, the report of which discovery dperated so parte the mindsof 
the peasantry, that every employment was forsaken, the ts of agriculture 
abandoned, and the fortunes of Aladdin, or Ali Baba, were the great originals 
they hoped to imitate. “Such infatuation,” continues our author, “ called 


| the interference of Government ; and accordingly a part of the Kildare militia 


were stationed on the banks of the rivulet, to intercept the works and break 
the illusion ;”—-which, by the way, seems rather an Irish method of employing 
soldiers, They might occupy the “diggings,” and intercept the works, but 
think of a regiment being ordered to “break the illusion!” However, the 
illusion was broken somehow. The same writer —_ that “during the short 
space of two months, spent by these inexperienced miners in examining and 
washing the sands of the Ballinvalley stream, it is supposed that 2666 (which 
is a mighty nice calculation) ounces of gold were found, which sold for 
about 10,0002.” Having driven off the. gold-finders, the Government undertook 
to open mines; and the works were carried on till 1798, when all the i 
was destroyed by the insurgents, The works were renewed in 1801; but being 
found not sufficiently productive to repay the expenses, were eventually dis- 
continued. “The quantity of gold found while the stream-works were under 
the management of Government, appears to havé been inferior to that collected 
by the peaeantey, amounting to the value of 86752 7s. 113d.” (Wright: Scenes 
in Ireland,) Evidently, the Government workers, with all their machinery, 
were very unlucky, or Croaghan’s stock of gold was svon exhausted ; or, per- 
haps there was some mistake in counting up the 2666 ounces. It is mentioned 
in Curry’s Handbook of Ireland, that “a London company bad been engaged 
in streaming for gold, as it is termed, for these two years past..,,.....but the 
— were eee ” aoe om eopenas abana labourers, it’ is 
, continued to be employed by them without any regu napemenone ce ; 
“a fixed sum being paid for whatever gold they may find.” Even this casual 
searching is now discontinued; but there yet prevails a lingering belief among 
the peasantry, that: there is still gold in Kinshela, and only the waved man” 
is wanting. Many an anxiouslook, we doubt not, is turned on the when’ 
it has been “ roarih’ in. spate” but we fear, as one of the peasan' 
we had been asking some questions oddly said, “ it will never touch 
—The Land we Live In. ; 
An Extraorpinary Case or AN Apscess In THE Arm Curep By Ho1- 
LowayY’s wr anpD Pitts. Mrs. Howden, the wife of a carpenter, residing at Kine- 
in the upper part of her arm, which, though 
tense suffering. Whilst under medical treat- 
Pee eS ee to heal, and she was advised to 
cure than 5 
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rh THF PATENT FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 
In the Mining Journal of the 29th Sept. we gave an account of some 
interesting experiments, which were conducted by Mr. Phillips, the pa- 
tentee. of the new fire.annihilator, at the establishment of the London Gas 
Company, Vauxhall, affording convincing proof that, while water is use- 
less when a fire in a building has obtained a hold, except in saturating 
surrounding materials, and thus preventing its spread, the vapours gene- 
rated by this apparatus are perfect non-supporters of combustion, and that 
no fire ean exist for one minute after the atmosphere surrounding it has 
been charged by their application. The alarming fire in London-wall, on 
Saturday night last, and the approach of winter,.when calamities of this 
kind are of more frequent occurrence, has again called our attention to 
the subject; and, convinced as we are of the soundness of the principle, 
and the perfect success which must attend its use, we shall be most happy 
if our remarks tend, in the smallest degree, to promote its general adop- 
tion. As regards the large and destructive fire above alluded to, had one 
of the largest hand annihilators been in requisition in the neighbourhood 
at the first outbreak, the destructive element would have been subdued in 
the first instance, and the large amount of property supposed to be de- 
stroyed saved; while even when the building was in one mass of flame, 
had the firemen been supplied with some of the annihilators of the more 
powerful sizes, the fire would have been got under in from 5 to 10 minutes, 
instead of iy og the exertions of a number of men for 30 or 40 hours 
in deluging the remains of the property with water, and thus utterly spoil- 
ing what probably had escaped burning. It is a remarkable, and one of 
the most advantageous features of the invention next to its annihilating 
powers, that as instantaneously as it extinguishes fire, so immediately does 
it create a sages wholesome atmosphere for inhalation, and the most de- 
licate fabrics which might escape the flames are uninjured by the vapours 
generated. We wouid, therefore, suggest to the board of directors of in- 
surance companies managing the fire brigade department, to Mr. Braid- 
wood, the superintendent, and to country insurance companies, whether it 
would not be advisable to give the new extinguishing apparatus a fair trial. 
We know how prone human nature is to hang to old associations, and how 
difficult it is to introduce new modes of action to the exelusion of the old; 
but in this age of improvement and scientific advancement the public look 
to public men to carry out new discoveries, which promise to be produc- 
tive of general benefit; and in this instance nothing could:be more easy, 
or devoid of any inconvenience, and, at the same time, without involving 
an expense worth aa, when the prospective benefit is considered, than 
for the firemen, when called out with their engines, to be provided with 
some of the t of the hand annihilators, and thus :give them a fair 
trial. Should they not prove of the advantage represented, the operators 
would be provided with the element usually employed—-water; but should 
they turn out to be generally effective, as we expect they will-be, it must, 
on consideration, be perceived what a vast amount of annual loss would 
be prevented to the companies and to the public; while the safety to 
human life would, doubtless, form a large item connected with their in- 
troduction. During Mr. Phillips’s lectures, to which we have adverted, 
he described to the audience the natural phenomena which first ested 
to his mind the idea of applying vapours to the extinguishing of fire in build- 
ings. It appears that, many years since, he was on board an English man- 
of-war, cruising in the Mediterranean, whea one of those extraordinary 
phenomena occurred, which few have had an opportunity of witnessing— 
the formation of an island from the depths of the ocean by volcanic agency. 
After the consolidation of land above the water, where the sea was 80 fms. 
deep, to an extent of six miles in diameter, the voleanie action continued 
with extraordi impetus, notwithstanding an enormous chasm was 
open on one side the island, into which the waters flowed in foaming tor- 
rents, and were as instantly ejected, in combination with red-hot cinders 
and flames of fire, to a perpendicular height of ly three miles. At 
this awful moment the vessel, about two miles t, was gradually drift- 
ing, at a slow but certain rate, with the current, direetly into: this vast fiery 
opening, and the consternation and despair of all on board may be better 
fancied than described. All was given up for lost, when suddenly the 
eruption ceased, & vast body of vapour escaped from the crater, and a 
| current of wind springing up from the island, bore the ntly doomed 
vessel away in safety. From this: perilous adventure, Mr. Phillips was 
struck with the idea which formed the basis of his tinvention: He 
considered that water, per se, had evidently no extinguishing effect on the 
flame, or even on the source from whence it arose; but as soon as a sufli- 
cient quantity of vapour had formed ini the fiery depths to cut off all con- 
nection with the a and thus prevent access of oxygen to sup- 
port combustion, instantly the flames were checked, the very foundation 
of the fire annihilated, and the island alone remained to show the extra- 
ordinary outbreak to which Nature had been subjected. Having thus em- 
, bodied the idea, the next difficulty was the construction. of an apparatus 
| which should instaxtaneously be available, und which should be certain 
_ in operation, and this has been most completely effected, The charge in 
' the machine is a chemical compound of a highly combustible natare, but 
only when fired by chemical means. It tien gives°out-a most intense 
' heat, sufficient instantly to vapourise the water contained im the case, and 
which, mixing with its own vapours, forms the gaseous compound, in which 
no fire can exist. Although thus a strictly chemical’ operation, it is so 
' arranged that the most uninlightened, or even a mere child, can perform 
' the action required with ease and safety, it being merely pressing down a 
_ peg in the top of the outer case. This peg breaks-a capsule containing 
sulphuric acid, which, dropping into a tube eontaining chlorate of potash 
, and lump sugar, mixed in the form of a powder, the charge above noticed 
is a put in a state of combustion, and the effects mentioned are the 
result. e understand that the public generally are becoming alive to 
the safety of having one of the annihilators in their houses, as offering 
such simple yet certain means of stopping the ravages of fire when in em- 
bryo; and no theatre, bank, or other public establishment, gentlemen's 
country mansions, where, from their isolated position, fires are generally 
so fatal, nor ships at sea, should be without one or more of these life and 
Property saving machines, We are informed that ah capemgn are being 
made, by the erection of a much larger building than the one on which the 
experiments were made on the vet es for pee its capabilities on 
amore magnificent and practical and on exposition being 
made, we shall again return to the subject, believing it to be a really va- 
luable invention, and of great public importance. 
pd 


. 








Tue Evecraic TerecrarH in Prussta AND Betarum.—At a time when 
the Prassian Government, with most laudable zeal for the improvement of 
communications, has established and opened for public use itstelegraphic lines 

over a vast extent of country, ard this also when still vibrating under the 
shock of political convalsions—it is a matter of profound that Belgium 
should not only have remained behind, but that she should shown no in- 
clination to accept advan ions offered to her by Prussia, should 
she be disposed to take up the telegraphic line from the Prussian frontier, and 
‘prolong it to Brugsels, and thence to the frontier of France and to Ostend. Bel- 
gium, saapate eeiares of Reger. gore a worthy example to other con- 
tinental nations in the establishment of railways; it is matter of surprise, there- 
fore that this intelligent minister should not have exhibited equal readiness, if 
not in forestalling, at least in combining with the Prussian Government, in 
carrying out this admirable sister invention, which has rendered the conve)- 
ance of thought equal rapidity to its emanation, and swift almost ast 
passage of light. If Belgium has not done this—if there be an interruption to 
¢om| n-at the point most essential—the fault must not be 
td the Prussian Government, or to the able Belgian di t at the 


head of the Belgic-Berlin mission. We are able to state that offers were made 
to. the , by the Berlin Government, of a most ady. nature, 
whilst. the work was yét in its infancy, and that every facility and guarantee 


would have been accorded which coyld have insured the convenience.and be- 
nefit of the yey es gee penne parties. We know also that the proposi- 
P /were regarded as so advan 


tions made b tively, 0 
only to the’ ublic of both countries, at to more distan 


ments and : 
| Governments and publics, that M. Nothomb backed up the propositions with 
od and judicious Piero dy It is now possible that aay find herself 


, or at all events induced, to end whereshe ought to have commenced ; 
‘questionable whether she will beable to obtain the same advantageous 
/terms from: Prussia that were first proposed, and whether the public will not 

consequently suffer, not only from ph am but from augmented expense.— Chron. 
Liasiities or Raruway Companies.—A passenger on the Eastern Coun- 
ties hag just recovered .a sum of 12s. 4d. from the erent Oe not. org 
their trains in conformity: with their official time: which the court he' 
were in-the nature of od eo contract. The Midland have had te 
pay the value of 18 ets of herrings, sent from, Y. oP on ai 










which, it was contended, were spoiled, they not being delivers 
the followi * Phe defence was, that the company were not, bound to 
teliver thent on em. a > 
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THE “COST-BOOK SYSTEM”—ITS PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE. 
Daring the past four years, our columns have teemed with remarks and 
explanations on the real meaning to be conveyed by a statement that 
a mine was carried on under the “ Cost-book System,” with numerous 
proceedings in the law courts bearing on the same subject; and, in many 
instances, to the best of our ability, we have endeavoured minutely to define 
what really is the true basis of the system, how its several regulations are 
established, and how they should be enforced. As, however, notwith- 
standing our attempts to render clear and intelligible this evidently mis- 
understood and misinterpreted mode of conducting a mining adventure, 
we are almost daily receiving communications of inquiry on various de- 
tails connected with it; wé have, therefore, collated the general informa- 
_ tion published in our columns; and, by an entire revision and re-arrange- 
ment, we trast the present article will prove a certain and instructive re- 
ference to all who may at any time be at a loss in comprehending any of 
the details of ‘it-teast the general principles on which the system is based. 
The * Cost-book System” of conducting the affairs of mines, probably 
originated in Cornwall, has certainly prevailed there for centuries; and a 
main oo of the business of the equity side of the Court of the Vice-War- 
den of the Stannaries, consists in enforcing its rules and usages. In this 
Court, judicial decisions have been given on many of the most important 
legal questions arising out of mining adventures, and illustrating the cus- 
toms of the county. The system implies, that when a number of persons 
have determined to form a company for working a mine, they meet; 
and in a book, called the “ cost-book,” enter their names for the shares 
they intend to hold. They then decide what works shall be carried on, 
appoint mining agents to conduct the necessary operations, and the most 
important officer (“the purser ”), whose duties are to keep the “ cost-book,” 
and there enter the accounts of the mine, collect the amount due from 
shareholders, pay costs, &c.; and, in fact, this officer is supposed to repre- 
sent the whole body of shareholders. The costs attending the adventure 
are fairly entered in the same book as they arise; and at stated intervals, 
usually every two months, the adventurers meet to audit the accounts, and 
transact other necessary business. If there is a profit, a dividend is either 
declared or the balance carried to the next account; if a loss, a further 
call is made sufficient to cover it, and proceed with the working; or, if 
considered desirable, the mine is abandoned, materials valued and sold, 
liabilities discharged, and surplus, if any, divided. In a mining adven- 
ture, properly carried on under the Cost-book System, any shareholder 
may, on giving notice, and paying his proportion of liability at the time, 
relinquish his shares, when he is entitled to his fair proportion of the 
value of the materials; and no adventurer need ever be ignorant of the 
financial state of the mine—all liabilities being settled at every two- monthly 
meeting. When thus conducted, the purser of a mine is enabled, by the 
laws of the Stannaries, to sue any adventurer, whether resident in or out 
of Cornwall, for his proportion of the costs, audited and signed by the ad- 
venturers at one of their mectings, by a petition to the Vice-Warden. 
This petition, when the defaulter resides in Cornwall, is served on him 
personally; and when he resides out of the jurisdiction, the service is ef- 
fected by affixing copies of the petition and summons which accompanies 
it to the door of the aeccount-house, or other conspicious place, on the 
mine; and petitions of this kind are amongst the most numerous of the 
suits on the equity side of the Court. In commencing to work a mine on 
the Cost-book System, the rules and regulations.should be first entered 
in the cost-book, somewhat of the following character, which are similar 
to those of the first mines in Cornwall; of course, any variations in detail 
may be made, according as may be agreed at the meeting of adventurers: 

“ This mine is hereby declared to be divided into equal parts, or shares, 
and held respectively by the several parties whose names are subscribed 
hereunto. 

“ The system of management, and mode of carrying on the operations 
of the mine, and all matters attendant thereon, shall be enforced and car- 
ried ont under the system generally known as the Cost-hook System, and 
referred to in the Act Victoria 7 and 8, cap, 110, elause 63, subject to the 
following, and any other special minutes, or regulations, thut may hereafter 
be made for the internal goverument of the affairs of the mine, not incon- 
sistent with the general management under the Cost-book System. 

“1. That the accounts be made up monthly, and be discharged by the 
purser, of agent employed for that purpose, who shall enter, or cause to 
be entered, the monthly cost-sheet, in a book to be kept for that purpose, 
to be denominated the ‘cost-book,’ which this book is understood to be. 

*2. That a meeting of the adventurers shall be held at the mine, or at 
some convenient place, to be appointed from time to time, at least once in 
every two months, when the accounts of the preceding two months, with 
the balance, and all matters appertaining to the financial affairs of the 
company, shall be submitted, and minutes of the same entered into the 
cost-book, and signed by the respective adventurers present. That a list 
of shareholders, or adventurers, shall also be prepared, and entered in the 
cost-book, at such seyeral mectings, and a statement submitted of the ar- 
rears, if any, of calls previously made, 

“3, Thatatallsuch meetings, upon the inspection and approval of the ac- 
counts and vouchers, the xdventurers present shall have full power to make 
any call, or calls, which may be necessary for the prosecution of the mine, 
80 that the amount so called does not exceed the sum estimated for the 
cost of the succeeding two months, in addition to paying off any engage- 
ments, or liabilities, which may at the time exist, and may declare a divi- 
dend, or division, of any surplus profit which may arise from working the 
mine. 

“4, That at all such mectings, the adventurers present shall have full 
power to appoint or remove any agent, or agents, and to determine the 
rate of payment for services rendered. y 

“5, That all meetings shall be called by circular, addressed, by post, 
to the several shareholders, or adventurers, giving, at least, seven days’ 
Notice of the intended meeting; and that the same be signed by the purser, 
or his representative, or such party as the adventurers shall from time to 
time appoint. 

“6. That at the meetings so held, the adventurers shall, if they think 
fit, appoint from time to time a committee of the adventurers, to superin- 
tend the management of the affairs of the mine, and to comuiunicate with 
the purser, captain, or other agent, on the subject thereof; but the powers 
of such committee shall not cxtend beyond the period of two months, al- 
though the members of such committee will be eligible to be re-elected, or 
may be removed, and other persons appointed in their room. 

“7. That any meeting may adjourn from time to time, as may be deemed 
expedient; but that it be imperative on the purser, ot other agent, duly 
Appointed, to convene a meeting, at least once in every two months, 

“8. That at all meetings such adventurers shall have one vote in respect 
of every single share held by him; and in respect of which all calls then 
due shall have been paid up, and that a majority of votes of those present 
“~ Leven or by proxy, be binding on the adventarers, whether present 

nt. 
_ “9. That absent adventurers be entitled to vote by proxy—they deput- 
ing their powers to a co-adventurer; but that it shall be understood the 
proxy be confined to the specific mecting named, unless otherwise directly 
expressed. . 

“10, That all transfers, or assignments, of shares be entered inthe cost- 
book, and signed by the respective parties; but in case of a transfer made 
by a separate paper, or instructions given to the purser, dr other agent, by 
letter, such letter must bear the post-mark on the sheet authorising the 
a rie — be ene in an envelope—and the original transfer 
‘ © deposited with the purser, or other age i 
in the cos-book. Pp , gent, and be by him entered 
_ 11. That the captain, or resident agent, make a report on the operas 
tions at the mine, at least once a fortnight, or more frequently, if ‘jeans 


¥ desirable, and that such report be open at all times to the inspection of 
j 


the adventurers, on application to the i 
. 6 n purser, or other appointed agent, 
‘ 12. That a purser be appointed, into whose hands the Somme ootieeied 
y calls on shares, and arising from sales of ores, and otherwise, shall be 


“18. That « copy of the resolutions and abstract of accounts shall be 
transmitted to every ady ithi i 
hare ber hl y adventurer, within seven days after the meeting shall 
_ “14, That if any call remain unpaid for the s of 14 days after th 
fee fixed for the payment of the same, the po a respect eae it is 
pew may, at any subsequent meeting of the adventurers, be declared to be 
orfeited absolutely, suc meeting having been convened by circular, stating 
the object of such meeting. 
j 15. That any adventurer shall be at liberty to withdraw from the un- 
ertaking, on giving notice to the purser of such intention, and paying up 









his | pases of costs and liabilities;"and, farther, that he be entitled to 
his like proportion of ores, machinery, cash in hand, &c., up to the period 
of such surrender of his interest in the mine. 

16. That the purser shall, when required by adventurers holding 50 
shares in the undertaking, convene a special general meeting, for suck pur- 
poses as may be stated in the requisition—the same being mentioned in 
the notice calling the meeting, and due notice given accordingly.” 

A mine conducted under such regulations, and divided into a certain 
number of shares, represents an equal number of votes. Every share re- 
presents one vote; and thus property is equally represented. Resolutions 
are not carried at meetings by show of hands, but by the number of shares; 
thus avoiding the possibility of the minority coercing the majority, and 
establishing the most fair and equal mode of conducting the management 
of property. While it would be superfluous to notice any one case, particu- 
larly among the many mines in prosperous working under the Cost-book 
System, we will select one case of a mine which did not become profitable 
so soon as some of the adventurers expected, showing the advantages 
which accrued even in the breaking up of an undertaking. The St. Aus- 
tell Consols Mine was commenced about 1844, and conducted strictly in 
accordance with the Cost-book Principle, and held out the most promis- 
ing and favourable-indications. After continuous and extensive working 
without success, the mine was suspended; and a portion of the adven- 
turers wishing to relinquish, the remainder consented; and measures were 
immediately taken to ascertain the amount of assets and liabilities, The 
position of the company was thus at once ascertained; and instead of lia- 
bilities being suffered to ran on and increase,‘ harassing actions by mer- 
chants against individuals for payment of stores commenced, a general 
breaking up of the concern taking place, and want of confidence engen- 
dered, the business was all smoothly arranged, and a proportion became 
pee to the relinquishers of 7s. or 8s. per share. In case of a share- 

older disposing of all or any part of his shares, he signs a notice to the 
purser that he has sold such shares to A. B., of , and who signs such 
notice, accepting such shares upon the same terms as the seller held them. 
It is then his duty to enter the name of the purchaser in the cost-book, and 
certify the same to the purchaser by letter, when the liability of the seller 
immediately ceases to the extent of the shares so sold. It having been 
decided that the transfer requires no stamp, the purser supplies a printed 
form for the purpose. He also makes out a correct list of the shareholders, 
to lay before the adventurers at every two-monthly or other periodical 
meeting. In the case of Reynolds v. Basset, it was decided that no trans- 
fer could be legal unless the same was registered in the cost-book, and 
that the entry in the cost-book constitutes a complete transfer; and in the 
case of Ricketts and others v. Bennett and another, the judge observed, 
that “ the Cost-book Principle was distinguishable from other trading con- 
cerns, or partnerships, so that no shareholder could pledge the credit of 
another shareholder;” thus clearly showing that there are no liabilities 
beyond the amount of shares respectively held by each shareholder up to 
the time of transfer; while the moment he transfers his shares, his liabili- 
ties cease—that this principle gives to each shareholder a vote in the di- 
rection of the affairs of the company at each of their meetings—and that 
the sharehulders are not at all subject to the laws of common partnerships, 
or the Joint-Stock Companies’ Acts. 

As this case was of considerable importance, as showing low far the 
Cost-book System differs from the laws of common partnership, it will be 
well briefly to refer to it. It appeared that Mr. Robinson, the purser of 
Wheal Providence Mine, drew sums from the Truro Bank to the amount 
of 36681, some portions of which he applied to the payment of dividends, 
although no profit had been made, and the remainder to his own use. 
The bankers, unable to obtain payment, sued the plaintiffs (two of the ad- 
venturors); but Mr. Baron Platt decided that, in point of law, the fact o 
plaintiffs being co-adventurers did not, of itself, authorise Mr. Robinsonf 
to borrow money for the purposes of the mine, of which they were igno- 
rant, nor was it any ground on which their credit could be pledged for 
money borrowed. Ye considered the case distinguishable from other trad- 
ing concerns, and did not see how the jury could have come to any other 
decision than the one at which they had arrived—viz.:. finding a verdict 
for the defendants. a 

This principle may be said to have originated when tin was the only 
metal known, or worked, in the counties of Cornwall and Devon, and was 
adopted by the tinners, or labourers, working in tin mines, who, unable to 
keep their own accounts, employed a person for such purpose, by them 
denominated a “purser.” He kept their accounts in what was denomi- 
nated the “ cost-book,” advanced them, from time to time, such money as 
they required, balanced up their accounts, and divided among them any 
profits which might have arisen, at the end of every two mouths. In pro- 
cess of time other parties than tinners, or labourers, embarked in mining 
pursuits, who were termed adventurers, or shareholders, and the purser, 
acting as agent for both parties, paid the dues to the “lords,” dividing the 
profits among the adventurers. This led to the establishment of the Stan- 
nary Court, held every two months for auditing the pursers’ accounts and 
settling any disputes which might arise between any of the parties con- 
nected with the mines. This court, however, did not extend beyond tin 
mines; and as copper mines became of consequence, and silver-lead mines 
were discovered, it became necessary to extend the authority of the court 
to those mines also; and, about the year 1834, an Act of Parliament was 
passed for the purpose of carrying out the rules of the Stannary Court. 
Courts of law an: equity were established, under the jurisdiction of a judge, 
called the “ Vice-W arden,” the Prince of Wales being the Lord-Warden, 
to whom appeal can be made from the Vice-Warden’s Court. 

On summing up the general principles of the Cost-book System, it ap- 
pears the direction and management of the mine is vested in the whole 
body of shareholders, who are not mere instruments in the hands of direc- 
tors, the resolutions of the majority at their periodical meetings being acted 
upon. The power to act for the general interest is usually delegated to 
a committee of management, or to the purser; but neither of these parties 
have power to make calls, or perform other acts but such as are expressed 
in the regulations first laid down, or since altered or amended by general 
consent. Calls are made at general meetings, and every sharcholder is 
liable for such calls upon his shares, whether he was present or not, If a 
sharcholder neglects, or refuses, to pay up his calls, the committee of ma- 
nagement are empowered, by a clause in the cost- book, to forfeit his shares, 
subject to confirmation at a general meeting. Or any creditor on the 
mine can sue such defaulter for goods supplied to the mine—a mode of 
procedure generally productive of the most summary results, it being only 
necessary for the purser to supply the name, &c., to any merchant who is 
willing to sue him. The purser has also a good action against him in the 
Stannavies’ Court. On the other hand should any shareholder become 
dissatisfied with the adventure, he can, by giving notice, relinquish his 
shares, on paying his share of liabilities, when he is likewise entitled to his 
proportion of all the property, to be ascertained by valuation. Such are 
the general principles which guide all companies acting under the Cost- 
book System; but the specific details and bye-laws may differ according 
to circumstances. L 

Having thus, to some extent, shown what the system is, we will briefly 
advert to the localities in which it is considered to be available. The ju- 
risdiction of the Stannary Courts is (and there cannot be two opinions on 
this subject) confined to the county of Cornwall; and we have ever con- 
tendet (and nothing has ever been advanced to show that we are wrong), 
that these courts alone have power to interfere in the settlement of disputes 
between parties engaged in working mines under the Cost-book System, 
and, consequently, that in Cornwall alone does the law recognize the prin- 
ciple as differing from that of joint-stock companies and common part- 
nerships. Notwithstanding these facts, the public are continually appealed 
to in prospectuses for carrying out all sorts of speculations in all parts of 
the kingdom, and even in foreign countries, under the Cost-book System. 
It is clear as the light of day that the whole are fallacies, and that, out6f 
Cornwall, no such business partnership is known by the common or equity 
law of England. Even the adjoining mineral county of Devon must be 
considered beyond its jurisdiction, as, notwithstanding its_proximity, it 
has ever been considered without the pale of the Cornish Stannaries, hav- 
ing had its own courts in ancient times, which have fallen into disuetude, 
and which doubtless might be legally and constitutionally reinstituted. 
Derbyshire had also, in ancient times, its local mining laws which have 
likewise become generally a dead letter. 

The Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vicoria, cap. 100, commonly called the 
Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, contains the following clause—* Provided 
always, and be it enacted, that nothing in this Act contained shall extend, 
or be-construed to extend, to any partnership formed for the working of 
mines, minerals, and quarries, of what nature or kind soever, on the prin- 
ciple commonly called the Cost- book Principle.” The registrar, under 
this Act, has given his opinion, that this clause extended the principle be- 
yond the boundaries of Cornwall, to all parts of the kingdom, but on what 





grounds we cannot conceive; it certainly does not extend the jurisdiction , 


of the Stannary Courts; and it appears clearly to us that this was only a 
saving clause to prevent the provisions of the Act in question from being 
diverted from their intended operation, and made the tools of interference 
with the working of Cornish mines, minerals, and quarries under the Cost- 
book System. 
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THE ALUM TRADE AND WORKS OF ENGLAND. 

“ Alumen ” is often mentioned by the ancients, but it is perfectly clear it was 
different to the alum of the present day. It was most probably a sulphate of 
iron, sometimes probably a sulphate of alumina, and usually a mixture of the 
two. Where our alum was first discovered is entirely unknown; the manu- 
facture was first carried on in the East. About 400 or 500 years ago there 
was a manufactory of it at Edessa, in Syria, at that period denominated Rocca, 
hence is supposed the derivation of the term rock alum, extensively employed 
in Europe. Several alum works existed in the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople. About the{period of the dismemberment of the Grecian Empire, the art 
of making alum was transported into Italy. Bartholomew Pernix, a Genoese 
merchant, discovered alum ore in the Island of Ischia, about the year 1459; 
nearly at the same time, John di Castro, who was well acquainted with the 
alum works in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, imagined that a mineral 
fit for yielding alum existed at Tolfa, because it was covered with the like 
trees that grew on the alum mineral near Constantinople. This conjecture 
was verified, and the celebrated manufactory established there. Another was 
established at Genoa; about the year 1544 various manufactories were. esta- 
blished in Germany ; one was erected at Commotau, in Bohemia; at thesame 
time another was built at Alemaron, near Carthagena, in Spain. 

Queen Elizabeth granted letters patent to Cornelius Devoz to mine for alum, 
but it was not until the latter end of her reign that Sir Thomas Chaloner, who, 
in his travels in Italy, examining the Pope’s alum-works near Rome, and ob- 
serving the mineral similar to one abounding in the neighbourhood of Guis- 
borough, became desirous of making the attempt; but as he was unacquainted 
with the nes he found it necessary to procure workmen from the Pope’s 
alum-works ; by promises of larfre rewards, he induced them privately to come 
to England. ‘This circumstance is said to have so exasperated the Pope, who 
till then had enjoyed alucrative monopoly of the trade, that he fulminated a 
dreadful anathema against Sir Thomas and the workmen whom he had se- 
duced. Fuller, in his Worthies of England, published 1662, thus describes the 
discovery of alum :—* This was first found out nigh Gesburgh, some 60 years 
since, by that worthy and learned knight, Sir Thomas Chaloner (tutor to 
Prince Henry), on thisoccasion. He discovered the leaves of trees thereabouts 
more deeply green than elsewhere—the oaks broad spreading, but not deep 
rooted, with much strength, but little sap; the earth clayish, variously co- 
loured—here white, there yellowish, there blue, and the ways therein, in a clear 
night, glistening like glass—symptoms which first suggested to him the pre- 
sumption of minerals and alum most properly. Yet many yours iaternetedl - 
twixt the discovery and pening thereof—some of the gentry of the vicinage 
burying their estates under the earth before the alum could be brought to its 
true consistency. Yea, all things could not fadge with them until they had 
brought, not to say stolen over, three prime workmen in hogsheads, from Rochel, 
whereof one Lambert Russel by name, and a Walloon by birth, not long since 
deceased. But when the work was ended, it was adjudged a mine royal, and 
came tobe rented to Sir Pau! Pindar, who paid yearly to the king 12,5002, to the 
Earl of Moulgrove, 16407. to Sir William Penneman, 6002, besides salaries to 
numerous clerks, and daily wages to ruabbishmen, rockmen, pitmen, and home- 
men, or firemen, so that at one time, when the mines were in their majesty, I 
am credibly informed, he had no fewer than 800 in pay by sea and land; yet 
did not the knight complain of his bargain, whe, having the sole sale of the 
commodity to himself, kept up the reputation thereof, and the price of alum 
at 26/. the ton. This did he the easier, because no better; and scarce other, 
save what from Rome and Rochel, in Europe. But the late long lasting Par- 
liament voted it a monopoly, and restored the benefit thereof to the former 
proprietaries, who now pursue the work at five several places—1, Sandsend; 
2, Ashholme, belonging to the Earl of Moulgrave ; 3, Slapy- wath, Sir William 
(formerly Penneman’s) Darcey’s; 4, Dunsley, Mr. Thomas Fairfax; 5, Whit- 
by, Sir Hugh Cholmley. Such is now the emulation between these owners 
to undersell one another, that the commodity has fallen to 13/. the ton. Great 
is the use hereof in plrysic, surgery, as a grand astringent. Besides much 
thereof is daily employed by clothiers, glovers, dyers; and so that some will 
maintain that another thing, as white and far sweeter of the two, may be bet- 
ter spared, with less loss to the commonwealth.” 

The successful prosecution of Sir Thomas Chaloner’s works, induced the 
Darcey family to erect another alum work at Gisborough ; and in the year 1615, 
the works at Sandsend, about three miles from Whitby. At this period, the 
coal trade was first established at Whitby, and ships were built to sail from 
there to Sunderland and London. In the year 1649, works were erected at Salt- 
wick by Sir Henry Cholinley and Sir Richard Crispe. These were abandoned 
in the year 1708; but again resumed in the year 1755 by Ralph Carr, John 
Cookson, Richard Ellison, and Jonas Brown, Esqs. Another establishment, 
the same year, was commenced at Little Beck by Messrs. Howlett and Mat- 
thews. In 1764, works were commenced at Eskedaleside by Richard Jackson 
and John Yeoman, Esqs., and at Little Beek by Messrs. Scarth and Thornhill, 
At the commencement of the present century, alum works were established at 
Peak, Stroupehow, Saltwick, Little Beck, Eskedaleside, Sandsend, Kettleness, 
Lingberry, Boulby, and Guisborough ; those at Goodlandbanks, Ayton, Carl- 
ton, Saltburn, and Osmotherley, were abandoned. 

When these works were all wrought, about 6000 tons were made yearly, so 
that the market was greatly overstocked, and many families were ruined, 
About 8000 tons were made yearly the last years of the preceding century; 
the cost was then supposed to be about 142 per ton. About 400 to 500 tons 
were shipped direct from Whitby to foreign parts; the rest was absorbed by 
the London market, to be disposed of as opportunity offered. Fuller states, that 
a mine was worked at Woodfold, near Pleasington, in Lancashire, but had Jong 
been neglected, on account of the expense of removing the superincumbent 
strata. The last adventurer was Sir George Colebrooke, whose speculation in 
this article terminated in his ruin. Works are now still existing at Whitby, 
and Hurlett and Campise, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow; there are several 
in Sweden, in the province of West Gothland. One of the largest is at Hen - 
ster, near the borders of the Wenern Lake, on the west side of the Kinne 
Kulle Mountain. According to Mr. M’Culloch, the shipments from Whitby, 
in 1841, amounted to 8237 tons; the produce from Glasgow was estimated at 
about 1200 tons annually. From the same authority, we learn that China is 
a great seat of the manufacture of alum, and that there was exported in the 
year 1889, 35,642 piculs (2120 tons) from Canton. The process of reducin 
the alum at Tolfa is the most simple; there are several processes, but we shal 
give a sketch of that employed at Glasgow. ‘The shale, which is obtained 
from coal pits, having been exposed for years, has gradually opened in the 
direction of a slatey fracture, and the chinks in it are filled with a saline efflo- 
rescence in threads. This salt is white, with a shade of green, has a sweetish 
astringent taste, and consists of a mixture of sulphate of iron and sulphate of alu- 
mina. In order to obtain these salts in astate of solution, nothing more is requisite 
than to lixiviate this shale with water. ‘The lixiviated ore being left exposed 
to the weather forms more salt, which. is gradually washed out of it by the 
rain-water; aud this water 1s collected and preserved for use. The next step 
is to boil down the liquid to a sufficient state of concentration, The boilers are 
of stone, and the heat is applied to the surface. This is a great saving, as 
leaden vessels are not only much more expensive but require more frequent re- 
newal. When the liquid is raised to a sufficiently high temperatare in the 
stone reservoir, pounded sulphate of potasb, or muriate of potash, is mixed with 
it; there is an agitator in the vessel by which it is continually stirred about; 
this addition separates the sulphate of alumina or alum. The liquid is let 
into another trough, and allowed to remain till it crystallises. In this liquid 
‘there are two salts contained in solution—viz. : sulphate ofiron and alum—and 
it is an object of great consequence to separate them from each other. The 
principal secret consists in drawing off the mother liquor at the proper time, 
for the alum is much less soluble in water than iron, and, therefore, crystallises 
first. ‘The first erystals of alum are found very impure; they have a yellow 
colour, and seem partly impregnated with sulphate of iron; they are dissolved 
in hot water, and the solution poured into troughs and allowed to eool a second 
time; these, though much purer, are not quite free from sulphate of iron, but 
the separation is accomplished by washing them in cold water. These second 
crystals are now dissolved in a quantity of water, as hot as possible, and the 
concentrated liquid poured, while hot, into large casks, the surfaces of which are 
covered by two cross-beams. As the liquor cools, a number of alum crystals 
form on the sides and surface. ‘I'he casks are allowed to remain till the liquid 
within is supposed to be nearly of the temperature of the atmosphere. This in 
winter requires 11 days: in summer 14. Liquid has been known to stand in a 
cask 11 days in summer, at still more than blood heat. The hoops are then 
removed, as in the manufacture of alum from alum slate. There always re- 
mains in the boilers a residue, consisting chiefly of peroxide of iron. This is 
exposed to a strong heat in a reverbegeyy furnace, and becomes red. In this 
state it is washed, and yields more alam. “The red residue is ground to a fine 
powder and dried. Jt can then answér the same purposes as Venetian red for 
apigment. By altering the temperature to which this matter is exposed, a 
yellow ochre is obtained instead of a red. In France, where alum ores are not 
abundant, alum is manufactured from tolay. ‘This method was first put in 

ractice by Chaptal, when Professor of Chemistry at Montpellier. Caraudau 
ikewise demniben a process whiclt is practicable and easy, but unprofitable. 
At Heenseter, in Sweden, the quantity of combustible matter in the alum slate 
is so great, that it is used as fuel for burning limestone: Soda alum was first 
mentioned by Mr. Winter in 1810, but before that time it “had been made 
C. Mackintosh, Esq., of Crossbasket, and Mr. W, Wilson, Hurlet, near Glasgow. 
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Diep, —On the 4th instant, at St. Austell, of the 
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THE ABERGWESSIN SILVER-LEAD MINES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF TAE MINING JOURNAL. 

Siz,—Finding my engagements heavier than the state of my health will 
‘allow me to fulfil to my own satisfaction, and feeling that some account of my 
stewardship is due to the shareholders, permit me to convey, through your va- 
luable paper, to the directors and shareholders of the Abergwessin Silver-lead 
Mines, my warmest thanks for the confidence reposed in my humble efforts to 
bring these mines to a profitable issue; and to assure them that, in retiring 
from the management of the works, I carry with me—and am anxious to ex- 
pres it—a deep and lively sense of gratitude for the kind feeling expressed 

owards me at the last general meeting; and for the selection of my brother 
successor in the management. 

being the first, and, with one exception, the only mine I was ever in- 

strumental in bringing before the public (coal mines excepted), { feel a na- 

tural, and, I trust, a laudable pride, in seeing all my opinions as to the results 

—which I expressed in the most unreserved manner four years ago—now more 

than realized. I then stated that, from the general indications, and the great 

size of the veins (which we Cornish men generally term champion lodes), if 
shafts were sunk, and levels driven, at 30 fathoms under the base of the moun- 
tains through which the veins of ore range, the shareholders might look, with 
confidence, to the receipt of dividends from even this shallow level. The shaft 
has been sunk, and the levels have been driven: and as we extend our levels 
into the mountains upon the course of the veins, our anticipations are crowned 
with the most complete success ; there being at least 100 fathoms of backs from 
this level to the summit of the two mountains, upon the courses of the veins; 
and our water-power pumping-engines will allow of the mines being sunk 

100 fms. ceep; whilst the engine-shaft will pass through'the lode from the 30 

to the 40 fathom level; thereby investing this mine with a character of great 

and unusual! stability. 

About six or seven weeks ago, the directors called ina highly-respected au- 
thority on mines, to inspect the property, Capt. Matthew Francis—a gentle- 
man whom I had never seen until after the inspection of the works (which took 
place duriag my absence); and in whose report 1 was gratified to observe a 
statement, that if the levels were extended, and another lift, or 10 fms. sunk, 

- he had no doubt of Abergwessin ranking among the first mines in Wales, both 
for stability and profit. Since Capt. Francis’s inspection and report—which 
was printed and circulated to all the shareholders—I have great pleasure in 
stating, that, as the 10 and 20 fm. levels progress, the ore daily increases, and, 

in fact, the whole of the ends, which do not carry a quarter of the lode we save for 
crushing and dressing. In the 20 fm. level we have a solid leader of lead, 6 in. 
thick, making larger in depth. Wenow want a crusher, which is in course of 
erection, with the other cleaning machinery. At the 30 fm. level we are cut- 
bar plat, and shall cross-cut the lode, and drive each way, simultaneously 
with sinking another lift to the 40 fin. level. 

Ample accommodation, contiguous to the works, is now provided for from 50 
to 100 mmers; and the company have also provided whim, and a team of wag- 
gon horses, to do their own work. If it should be determiued to smelt the 
ores on the spot, it may be done at a trifling cost; there being countless thou- 
sands of tons of peat iying waste, the use of which, for all purposes connected 
with the mines, free of cost, is provided for in the lease of the property. There 
is also abundance of fire-clay and stone, with water-power for all purposes. 

‘ As some reluctance was expressed, at our general meeting, to accept my re- 
signation of the management, I beg to assure the shareholders that, so far as 
my, power and ability extend, I shall ever keep a watchful eye to the welfare 
of this undertaking—an object alike consistent with my duty and my interest, 
since I hold, at this moment, upwards of 200 shares in the mines, some of them 
very recently purchased. But residing, as I do, in the county of Surrey, and 
having other engagements in Wales, Devon, and Cornwall, calling for my ac- 
tive exertions, I trust the shareholders will see that their interest will be best 
served by my retirement from the management of the works, and the substitu- 
tions in my place, of a resident manager who, I trust, will carry on the affairs 
of the mines to the perfect satisfaction of all parties concerned ; and, although 
I may have no further connection with them than as a shareholder, I shall, at 
all times, be most ready to render to the company every assistance in my 
power.—PstTer Paut Coucn: Russell-street, North Brixton, Oct. 8. 














LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER MINES. 

At arecent meeting of the Scientific Association, at Cambridge, United States, 
Dr. C. T. Jackson, the late Government geologist, stated that he had satisfied 
himself that sufficient quantities of metal existed in the amygdaloidal trap of 
Lake Superior; he had recommended the opening of mines on Keweenan Point 
and near Eagle River, and the result proved that native copper veins existed 
which could be profitably worked. There are two classes of veins known to 
miners on Lake Superior—viz.: 1. Those running with the“ country,” or pa- 
rallel to the course of stratified rocks through which the trap rocks pass—veing 
that are sometimes called beds, or interstratified masses.—2. Those which cross 
the “country,” or cut transversely at various angles, the line of direction of the 
strepa. These last are considered true veins, and are the only ones on which 
mirfers have hitherto relied for continuing productive in depth; irregular walls 
of solid copper, of some inches in thickness, have been observed in one of the 
new mines on the Ontonogan River, and sheets of considerable size have been 
found in the east and west veins on Isle Royale. The second kind, or trans- 
verse veins, run north and south, diverging east and west from 26 to 30 degrees. 
and consequently cut transversly across the line of direction of the trap rock 
and adjacent strata. In the hard trap rock they are pinched, or become nar- 
‘row, thin plates of copper filling the fissures. ‘The veinstone contains the fol- 
lowing species of minerals—Prehnite, calc spar, laumonite, leonhardite, quartz, 
datholite, chabasit2, mesotype, apophvlite, felspar, analcime, and wollastonite. 
At the Cliff Mine of the Boston and Pittsburg Mining Company, the vein at 
the top of the cliff consisted of prehnite, containing only minute scales of cop- 
per, and was only 6 inches wide; but it was found on descending, that this 
vein widened about 200 ft. lower down to 18 in., and lower still it had widened 
to 2 ft., and was charged with from 5 to 30 per cent. of metallic copper, and 
some particles of silver. The average yield of a large sample of the vein at the 
surface was found to be 5 6-10ths per cent. of copper, and it was estimated 
that the ore could be practically “ bucked,” or picked, up to 15 per cent. The 
width of the vein was estimated to be 3 feet at the base of the hill, where it was 
still concealed from view by the soil. On driving a level into the cliff, and one 
at the base of the hill, the vein was proved to be much richer than at the sur- 
face, and on sinking a shaft to the depth of 226 feet below the base of the hill 
it exposed sheets of copper, varying in thickness from a few inches to 3 feet. 
These masses of copper filled the vein, and the prehnite and other zeolitic mi- 
nerals disappeared. By carrying forward levels at the proper points, 60 feet 
below each other, and by stoping out the backs of the levels, large flattened 
elipsoida! masses of copper were exposed, and removed by heavy blasts of gun- 
powder. These masses were then cut up, by morticing out channels through 
them by means of steel chisels, driven by a heavy sledge hammer. Some idea 
may be formed of the rapid increase in richness of this lode, by comparing the 
poor prehnite vein at the top of the hill with the ponderous masses of pure cop- 
per that are now cut up in the mine below. One mass of pure copper, extracted 
while I was on the survey, weighed 80 tons, and other masses, probably of 
equal magnitude, were in process of being uncovered. ‘Taking into account the 
height of the cliff in which the vein is seen, and the depth of the shafts at its 
base, we have the vein proved 526 feet deep, and thus far it has been steadily 
enriching, and has surpassed the most sanguine expectations of all miners and 
geologists who had examined it. Already this mine sends to market nearly 
1000 tons of copper ore per annum, tlie ore being estimated to contain 60 per 
cent, of pure copper after it is cleansed of the adhering rock. This mine, it is 
understood, has paid for itself, and made a dividend of $10 per share to its 
owners. It is highly pro! able that other mines on Keweenan Po‘nt, if wrought 
with the same energy, would’prove equally profitable; but nothing to this time 
has yet been attempted. The most promising at present are the North Ame- 
rican, the Copper Falls, the North West, and the heenix, all of which have 
been sufficiently proved to warrant efficient working, and the veins and indi- 
cations are similar to the above. The Lake Superior, or Phoenix Company’s 
veins are rich in native copper and silver; musses of pure copper, weighing 
some thousands of pounds, were obtained from an ancient ravine, worn out by 
the river running over the vein, and large pieces of native silver were found. 
The promoters of this Phoenix Company were the first explorers of the strata 
for minerals, in the unbroken wilderness of Lake Superior, and to them is due 
thecredit of having pioneered the way to all the discoveries since made. 





Wueat Fortune.—Saturday last being the setting d t this mi 
Breage Charch Town, a pitch, called “Colenso’s,” wan tales. ber py sacle 
ing to get employment at one farthing per fathom. This caused a quarrel and 
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liery-owners have increased the wages of the men employed, and thus added 
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; Mining Correspondence, 


BRITISH MINES. 
ASHBURTON UNITED.-—The following particulars will make the return 
of sales of ores from this mine perfect up to the present time : — 


BLACK TIN, 
Sold to the Charlestown Smelling Company, July, 1849. 
Tons cwt. gr. lbs. Price per Ton. Amount. Total. 
DZ 6 BD ae wevene s+ CID O O eerncevees £87 5 3 
O BF 2 WD eoceceeee 86 OO . 619 6—£94 4 9 
BLACK TIN—Serremses. 
O° BH OU BE cake i el, MON HD sa ccccesas cove 6412 7 
ee" Fs BO 0 O cececeress —— 
COPPER. 

10 0 DO O eevee ssse tn ere eens see 88 1 0 


Total amount ....--.- soecene £24618 4 


ALFRED CONSOLS.—We have driven on the course of the lode in the 
60 fm. level 6 ft. east and 6 ft. west; In the east end the lode is about 5 ft. wide, 29 ft. of 
the north part is good saving work for copper ore ; in the 60 fm, level west the orey part 
of the lode is 1 ft. wide; the lode, both east and west in this level, is looking very pro- 
mising for something good. The lode in the 50 fm. level, east of Field’s neo Be’ , is 
from 4 to 5 ft. wide, and from | to 2 ft. of the north part is saving work for copper ore, 
better than it has been at any time since driving from the shaft. In the 50 fm. level west 
we have been cross-cutting south on the lode; it is large, and dredged with copper ore—we 
have now resumed the driving of the level west. The lude in the 40 fm. level, east of 
engine- shaft, is about 3 ft wide, and poor. 

BARRISTOWN.—We have suspended the eastern end for the present, 
although the branches are still rich, but too small to pay for working. The lode in the 
back of the adit level is rather improved, but stil! producing little ore. In the rise in the 
back of the 16 fm. level the lode contains more ore than last reported, which cannot be 
made available until the rise is holed to the adit level. The winze in the bottom of the 
adit level, west of the old workings, is suspended for the present from an increase of 
water ; the lode is large, and containing good stones of ore. In the 24 fm. level end, 
west of engine-shaft, the lode is between 2 and 3 ft. wide, with stones ot lead through it. 


BEDFORD UNITED.—In sinking the engine-shaft, the ground continues 
to be hard, and our progress during the past month has, therefore, been limited. The 
103 fm. level, east of the shaft, remains without any material alteration; the ground is 
tolerably easy for driving, and there is a small branch in the end letting down some water, 
which we expect will open into the south lode. In the 103 fm. level, east of Burley’s 
winze, the lode is 33 ft. wide, composed of can, spar, and ore, and likely to improve in 
the course of a few days; west of the winze, in the same level, the lode is 2 ft. wide, 
about {2 in. of it being good work, and the orey part increasing in size. In the 90 east 
we have cut through the lode, it is worth from 14 to 2 tons of ore per fm. ; the end is now 
under Evans’s winze, and the men are placed to rise against it. In the 70 fm, level east 
the lode is nearly 4 ft. wide, composed of spar, with good stones of ore; the end is very 
wet, and we expect shortly to have a more open and better lode. Evans’s wiuze, sinking 
in the bottom of the 80 fm. level, is down 5 fms. ; the lode in the bottom is 18 in. wide, 
yielding a small quantity of ore; this winze, when holed to the 90, will ventilate the 
level, and open tribute ground. The tribute department is yielding as much ore as usual, 
and we can with ease maintain our samplings. 


CARTHEW CONSOLS.-At the upper mine, the sumpmen haye this week 
been engaged in cutting plat at the 55 fm. level; in this level, in addition to the tribute 
pitches last quoted, we have this week set a new tribute pitch, which is likely to prove 
good, alsoone in the 48 fm. level ofequal promise, both at the same tribute ; from these 
pitches we expect an augmentation in our next sampling, We have nearly cleared the 
middle shaft from the 38 to the 48 fm. levels. In the 38 fm. level the lode is much im- 
proved this week, and, with the end in the 28 fm. level, holds out great promise. The 
tribute department. exclusive of the above-named pitches, retains a very promising ap- 
pearance indeed. The crusher works admirably well. At the lower mine, the ground 
in the adit end, in the south level, is much as it has been for some time past, as is the 
lode; but in the past week we have met with,‘in driving, several small branches, each con- 
taining lead, which are good indications. 

CASCADE.—We have driven 6 ft, east and west on the course of the lode, 
which is now 2 ft. wide, composed of kilias, quartz, yellow and grey copper ore, mundic, 
blende, and carbonate of lime or prian. I send you a box of specimens of the ore both 
from the east and west end. When we have openeda few feet further east and west from 
the cross-cour$e, I shall be prepared to give a more decided opinivn as to the character 
of the lode, which will then be more fully developed. 


CWM ERFIN.—Our stopes, from the engine-shaft to the 10 fm. level east, 
are worth 8/. fm.; from the 10 to the 20 fm. level east, 87. per fm.; ditto from the 
20 to 30 fm. level, 122. per fm. ; ditto from the 30 to 40 fm. level, 127. per fm.; from the 
40 to 50 fm. level east, (27. per fm. Our 20 fm. level, east of the whim-shaft, is poor ; the 
20 fm. level, west of Roberts’s winze, is poor; our 20 fm. level, east of ditto, is worth 10/. 
perfm. We have had a run in our adit level, in consequence of the very heavy rains 
which have fallen within the last two or three days, which will retare our breaking of 
ore for nearly all the coming week; however, we have stuff enough on surface to con- 
tinue our dressing without alteration. 

DEVON AND COURTENAY.—The lode in the winze sinking in the 
bottom of the 40 fm. level is 4 ft. wide, composed principally of spar and caples, with 
strings of ore interspersed through the lode, especially on the north side. The lode in 
the rise in the back of the 40 fm. level is 2 ft. wide, carrying a leading branch on the 
south part 8 in. wide, worth 8/. per fm. In the end driving east, in the 50 fm. level, on 
the gossan lode, the lode is 23 ft. wide, composed of spar, mixed with soft killas, aomey 
impregnated with small branches of yellow ore. The pitches in the back of the sout 
lode, in the same level, continue to yield good saving work. 


EAST BIRCH TOR (r11x).—There is no material alteration since my last 
report. We have a large supply of water, and our stamps are knocking out the tinstuif 
as fast as possible, and I hope to have a satisfactory quantity of tin by Christmas. I shall 
send a box of specimens to the office next week. 

EAST CROWNDALE,.—In the middle shaft the lode is still of a promising 
character, producing some good stones of tin. In the stopes in the bottom of the 17, about 
8 fms. east of the above shaft, the lode is about 8 ft. wide, 2 ft. of which are producing 
good work ; in the stopes in the back of the !7 fm. level, the lode is worth 10/. per fm. 
In the 28 fm. level, west of Diamond’s engine-shaft, the lode has very much impoved 
since my last, it is now 3 ft. wide, composed of mundic, peach, prian, copper, and tin, 
the latter will pay for stamping. The rainy season having now set in, we are obliged to 
work the engine the whole of the time, therefore I recommend increasing the number of 
hands in the 28 fm. level west. No account as yet from the tin, I fear the vessel is still 
at Plymouth—I have written there to inquire. 


ESGAIR LLEE.—During the past week the sumpmen have been engaged 
in putting in the penthouse, and cutting down the shaft below adit. The south lode in 
the deep adit, east of the engine-shaft, is at present small and poor. The north lode in 
the deep adit, east of the cross-cut, is a little improved since my last report, and is now 
producing some good stones of lead. The caunter lode in the shallow adit, west of 
Morgan’s winze, is 4 ft. wide, looking very kindly, and will yield on an average 3 or 
4 ewts. of ore per fm. ‘The lode in the winze is looking better than last reported, and is 
again producing some good work. 


EXMOOR WHEAL ELIZA.—At the last meeting, held on the mine, Sept. 
3, I freely stated my opinion respecting driving east in the 21 fm. level, on the north lode, 
that, although it was under the gossan at the point of intersection, yet it was highly pro- 
bable that the end would shortly again leave the mundic, and be in the run of gossan, as 
it was shallow, and driving in the exact direction of the hill’s declivity. My influence, 
however, was counteracted, not by force of argument, but by a multiplicity of words, and 
the fuct is, agreeably to my anticipations, that the lode in the present end is nothing but 
a mass of gossan. I will not hold myself chargeable for any results connected with driving 
this sha}low level, but strongly protest against it. The cross-cut south, in the 24 fm. 
level, is being driven between 6 and 7 fms., and it is supposed about 3 fms. more will cut 
the south lode, wheie we have good reasons to hope for something good, as we are satisfied 
that the gossan does not run so deep in this as on the north lodes, but it is to be feared 
that nothing will be satisfactorily known for some time, as the mine is suspended, from 
the consideration that the purser cannot get in the respective calls ; nor would I ever re- 
commend resuming its working operations, unless a resolution be entered into to sink 
the engine-shaft, which, if done, would render it the very best speculation I know of in 
the mining world. + 

HAWKMOOR.—The following report on this mine has been forwarded us 
from Capt. Puckey, dated Fowey Consols Mine, October 6 :—Agreeably to your request, 
I have inspected Hawkmoor Mine, and it gives me pleasure to me | that your prospects 
are very cheering. From your personal knowledge of the mine, I need not enter into 
detail to describe the length of the levels driven, and ground explored ; but this I can say, 
it is a very rare case to find so good a course of copper ore as you have now in your 20 
end west, so very near where any former company ceased to work ; still, 1 am not alto- 
gether surprised, for the appearances in the 10 fm. level, in my opinion, indicate some- 
thing good below, and which has been proved by the development; you commenced in 
the 10 fm. level, and by the time you got to the 20 fm. level, I saw @ course of r ore 
in the end that wil] turn out 5 tons per fm. ; and, in additiow to that, the lode in the 
shaft?(which is in course of sinking, and about 6 fathoms below the 20 fathom level, and 
about 15 fathoms to the east of where the lode is so good in the end) may be termed a 
tolerable good lode, in size about 2} feet wide, 10 inches of which is good work, and the 
remainder otherwise spotted with copper ore, and composed of fluate of lime, and other 
favourable properties, which constitute a very kindly lode. The locality is also very 
good, there is Devon Consols to the north, Bedford United immediately to the east, 
and on the same lodes, and Gunnis Lake Mine to the south, which isin the granite; 
consequently, Hawkmoor being in the killas, and the lode underlaying south, will, in 
depth, intersect the granite ; therefore, I consider it highly favourable towards the lode 
continuing to be productive in depth, and a great chance of its becoming richer “as it 
approaches the granite, it having now made ore in the stratum bordering on the granite. 
ou have other parallel lodes in your sett, that ran into the Bedford United Mines, 


11 ozs, 8 dwts. 6 grs, of silver to of ore; No. 2, dark stones. of gossan, 
10dwts, of silver and 1 per cent. oe ee to the ton of ore; No. 3, sulphate of co _ 
(greens), 12% per cent. of fine soup lode appears very ny principally u 
th gossan, containing copper, silver, and manganese, I intend Hing to-morrow, 

commence sinking tlie shaft for air, and for drawing away the stuff, and also for the en. 

aft. By properly selecting gossan, I am very certain there is some much 
richer for silver than what I sent to Capt. Prince; but the shaft must be sunk before we 
can do anything to advantage on the lode. 


HOLMBUSH,—The lode in the 120 fm. level south is 6 ft. wide, composeg 
of quartz, prian, and lead, producing 3 ewts. of the latter per fm, The ground in the 
120 fm. level eross-cut south, towards the flap-jack lode, is very favourable, being set at 
41. per fm.; 7 fms. were driven in September, and should the continue as at 
present, 8 fms. will be explored the month following. The lode in the 110 fm. leye) 
south is 24 ft. wide, producing 3 cwts. of lead per fm. The flap-jack lode, in the 100 fm, 
level, east of the great cross-course, is 2 ft. wide, and will produce 2 tons of copper per 
fm., with every prospect of further improvement, and that speedily—it is set to drive by 
six men, at 5/. 5s. per fm., month stent. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.—The lode in the 62 end east is 2 ft. wide, 
yielding 5 ewts. of ore per fm. ; the lode in the 62 end west is 4 ft, wide, the south side 
spotted with lead, yielding 5 cwts. per fm, The lode in the 50end, west of Keith’s shaft, 
is very kindly. We have put these men to rise against the winze coming down on the 
end, they have a good branch of ore in the rise, which we expect they will hole to the 
winze in two or three days, ‘The lode in the 40 end west is 2 ft, wide, worth 8 cwts. of 
lead per fm. We shipped a cargo of lead on Tuesday last for the Holywell market, 


LAMHEROOE WHEAL MARIA.—In the engine-shaft we have driven 
north 6 feet. At Davey’s shaft the rods are completed for the present, and we shall be in 
readiness to commence driving after the ensuing week. 


LEWIS.—The lode in the engine-shaft, sinking below the 70, is 2 ft. wide. 
saving work, and very mucli improved since my last; the lode in the 70 east is 3 ft. wide 
and worth 6/. per fm.; the lode in the 70, east of ladder-road winze, on the south branch, 
is 2 ft. wide, yielding some good work for tin. The 60, east from the sump shaft, on the 
south branch, is worth 15/. per fm.; the lode in the 60 east, on Cook’s branch, is much 
the same as when last reported. The 50, east from the sump-shaft, on the south branch, 
is opening tribute ground; the 50 east, on Cook’s branch, is worth 57. 10s. per fm. ; the 
south lode in the 50, east from Oak shaft, is 1 ft. wide, and yielding some good stones of 
tin, with a very promising appearance. The lode in the 40, east from Praed’s shaft, js 
18in. wide, saying work; the 40 east, on Cook’s branch, is driving at 10s. tribute; the 
lode in the 40 west, on Cook’s branch, is ! ft. wide, and worth 5/, 10s. per fm. The stopes 
at the backs of the different levels are producing good average quality work. 


MENDIP HILLS.—We have completed the reservoir mentioned in my last 
report, for'the purpose of collecting water for Blackmoor dressing-floors ; and, by the aid o{ 
a few more showers of rain, we hope to get a sufficient supply of water to commence opera- 
tions with the dressing department on this part of your property. At Ubley, we con- 
tinue to progress favourably with the dressing-floors; a great portion is completed; 
and we hope to see the whole in a fit state to commence operations in a short time. In 
Charterhouse slag-ground, we find a gradual improvement as we proceed towards the 
eastern part of the valley; the beds of stuff, which we are at present opening, being from 
16 to 18 ft. thick, yielding some very siags and slimes. We have had the furnaces 
at work during the past week ; but it is found necessary to make some alteration in the 
blowing apparatus, which will prevent our making so much head as we hope to do when 
these improvements are completed. It will be necessary to erect another blast-furnace 
at Charterhouse, and a reverberatory or flowing furnace at Ubley, in order to send down 
the pure slags to be smelted by the blast-furnaces. It is also quite indispensable that 4 
office, store-room, assay office, and stables, should be erected at Ubley, in connection 
with the work ; we have commenced building a shed at Charterhouse for depositing the 
slimes, coal, &e. I also beg to call your attention to the disposal of the water at Charter- 
house Valley, so as to get all the washing floors there into active operation, 


PENGELLY (t1x).—The ground is become harder, and there is an increase 
of water. Readwin’s shaft is sunk from surface 20 fms. 4 ft. There is now to sink to 
the bottom of the deep adit 5 fms. The cross-cut, now driving by four men, is 6 ft. high, 
so that 4 fms. will hole to the cross-cut when driven under the said shaft, to accomplish 
which will take about six weeks. ‘The ground in the adit level, shaft, and cross-cut, pos- 
sesses characteristics of a very decided nature, and as the lodes adjoining the shaft in the 
shallow adits present prospects of a superior character, it is not too much to expect that 
they will produce large and lasting quantities of mineral, being imbedded in a stratum 
so very congenial for the production of tin; one thing is certain, that in a short time 
after the lodes are cut by the cross-cut in the deep adit level, there will be proceeds, and 
by extending the operaiions in the deep adit on the different | , and effecting com- 
munication by winzes with the shallow adit, there will be a progressive increase of re. 
turns for a long period. 

SOUTH WALES MINES.—At Bodcall we are costeaning on the south, or 
the Frongoch lode, and in the shode pits the lode is looking kindly, and in the course of 
a week or two we shall be, I think, ready to drive an adit on the course of the lode. At 
Dalwin, the south, or the Frongoch lode, in the deep adit, east of the Rhydnet river, is 
6 ft. wide, and is improved since my last report, looking very promising indeed, pro- 
ducing some good work for copper and lead. I have no hesitation in saying that I en- 
tertain not the slightest misgivings as to the result of this concern, aided by a little mere 
of proper trial and development. We need now make some preparations for reducing 
the work, and to build a smiths’ shop, for at present the men have no place at hand to 
shift their clothes in. 

SOUTH WHEAL TRELAWNY.—The engine-shaft is in course of sinking 
with nine men; it is sunk below the 40 fm. Jevel about 5 fms.; the ground is also still 
favourable, composed of a deep blue killas strata; there is also an increase of water. 
Everything is in a regular course of working. 


TRELEIGH CONSOLS.—Garden’s shaft, below the 113, is now down to 
the 125 fm. level, and shall eommence driving towards the lode next week. In the 90, 
west of ditto, lode 2 ft. wide, with stones of ore. Inthe 80, west of ditto, lode 20 in. wide, 
worth 152. per fm.; in the 80, east of cross-cut, lode 2 ft. wide, worth &/. per fm. ; in the 
winze below the 80, lode 18 in. wide, with stones of ore. In the winze below the 70, lode 
20 in. wide, with good stones of ore, and is looking kindly. In the 60, west of Gardens, 
the lode is 18 in. wide, with stones of ore. At Wheal Parent, the engine-shaft below the 
30, sinking in the country. In the 30, east of ditto, the lode is 3 ft. wide, worth 87. per 
fm. ; in the 30, west of ditto, no lode taken down this week. In the winze below the 20, 
lode 1 ft. wide, poor. In the whim-shaft, below the 12, lode 9 in. wide, with stones of 
ore. At middle lode, Nicholson’s shaft, below the adit, lode 1 ft. wide, poor. In the adit, 
east of ditto, lode 18 in. wide, worth 41. per fm. 

WEST WHEAL JEWEL.—The 85 fathom level, west of Williams's cross- 
course, on Wheal Jewel lode, is worth 3/. per fm.—drove last month 2 fms. | ft. 6 in. 
The 70 west, on same lode, is producing stones of ore—drove last month | fm. 5 ft. 
The 47 fm. level, east of ditto cross-course, on same ‘ode, is worth 47. per fm.—drove last 
month 2 fms. 2 ft. €in. ‘The deep adit west, on ditto lode, is unproductive—drove last 
fonth 2 fms. The 12 fm. level, west of Tregoning’s shaft, on Tolearne tin lode, is un- 
productive—drove last month, | fin. 5 ft. Gin, The deen adit, west of Trogoning’s 
shaft, on ditto lode, is producing stones of tin—droye iast month | fm. 4 ft.6in. The 57 
cross-cut, north from Buckingham’s lode, drove last month 5 fms, 0 ft.6 in. The shallow 
adit cross-cut, south from Tolcarne tin lode, drove last month, 2 fms, 0 ft. Gin, The 
stopes in the back of the 12 fm. level, west of Pryor’s winze, on Tolcarne tin lode, worth 
127. per fm,; the stopes east of this winze, on same lede, worth 112. per fm. ; the stopes 
in the bottom ot this level, east of Tregoning’s shaft, on same lode, worth 18/. per fm. ; 
the stopes in the bottom of this level, east of Pryor’s winze, worth 20/. perfm. These 
stopes are working on tribute, 


WHEAL BASSET.—The following report was presented to a meeting of 
sharehollers held at the mine on the 2d inst., the proceedings at which were noticed in 
last week’s Journal : ~Williams’s lodes: Dennis’s shaft is being cut down with all possible 
speed and the adit cross-cut towards said shaft will be communicated in about a week, 
when we shall commence driving on the north and south lodes in this level, which are 
looking very well, and promise to be productive. The 20 fm. level, on south lode, is 
driven east of Dennis’s shaft 38 fims., a good lode most of the distance, and now worth 
20/. per fm. The 30 fm, level, on said lode, is driven east of said shaft 60 fms., 50 fms. 
of which are worth 25/. per fm.—at present 15/. per fm. The 40 fm. level, east of the in- 
tersection, has been driven 32 fms. Fr good ore ground, the present end’worth from 
81. to 10/. per fm.; in a winze sinking below the said teve), 8 fms. behind the end, the 
lode is worth 25/. per fm. Magor’s shaft, sinking below the shallow adit, is down 2 fms. 
The 90 fm. level is driven east of the cross-course 40 fms., which has passed through 
bunches of ore, but the lode, which is 3 ft. wide, is at present poor; in the rise above 
the 90 fm. level the lode is 2 ft, wide, worth 67. per fm. The 70 fm. level, east of Dennis's 
shaft, has been driven 65 fms., and passed through short bunches of ore—present end 
producing a little ore, The 50 fm. level, east of Dennis’s shaft, las been driven 70 fms, 
in good ore ground most of the distance—the end is now worth from 10/. to 12/. per fm. 
The 40 fm. level, east of Dennis’s shaft, has been driven 63 fms., a good lode for 60 fms., 
the last 8 fms. not so good, nor is the present end ; there is a winze sinking below this 
level 9 fms. behind the end, which is worth 20/.perfm. ‘The 30 fm. level, east of Dennis's 
shaft, has been driven 38 fms. through a fine gossan lode, but not much ore. The 20 fm. 
levels, west of Dennis’s shaft, on Bone’s lode, has been drivén 11 fms. through a kindly 
lode, with bunches of rich ore. We are stoping the backs of the 30, 40, 50, and 60 fm. 
level, east of Dennis’s shaft, by four men,in each stope, and they will average 25/. pet 
tm. The 70 fm. level, south of Williams’s lode, has been driven 66 fms., and no lode 
discovered yet.—Theaker’s Lode: The 110 fm. level is extended 6 fms, east, and 10 fms. 
west of Theaker’s shaft—lode in general small and poor. The 100 fm. level is extended 
50 fms. west, of which 30 fms. has been worth 10/. per fm. The 60 fm. level west ha 
been driven 90fms., of which 60 fms. is good ore ground, and 20 fms. poor, but in the 
last few fathoms the lode has improved, and is now worth 52. per fm. ; a winze sinking 
below the 30 fm, level, 95 fms. west of Theaker’s, is in kindly ground.—Great Lode; The 
100 fm. level, west of the cross-course, at Theaker’s shaft, is only opened 3 ft , and the 
lode is 3 ft. wide, with stones of ore; we expect tocut the lode east of the cross-course In 
a few days. - In the 60 fm. level, west of Rogers’s shaft, the lode is disordered at present. 
The winze sinking beléw the 50fm. level, 12 fins. west of the old engine-shaft, was worth 
for 2 fms. 30/. per fm., but is now in soft ground, with good stones of ore. Richards’s 
engine-shaft is sinking below the 60 fm. level, south of the lode; we are'also driving a 
cross-cut, north of Williams’s shaft, in the 50 fm. level, to interseet this lode.—Lloyd’s 
Lode: The winze sinking below the adit is in a kindly lode. The 20 fm. level cross-cut, 
south of old enyine-shaft, rds this lode, is in rather soft granite, and we expect to 
cut it in 3 or 4 fms. driving. In the rise above the 50 fm. level the lode is 2 ft. wide, 
ing trfeute ground. The 50 fm. level, west of cross cut, has been driven 25 fms. in 





which I had not time to Taking all things into consideration respecting your 
mine, the great advantage of water power for pumping, drawing the stuff, crusi 
and dressing the ores, &¢,, she bids fair to be a valuable mine, and will, with a spirit 
development, very probably make a permanently profitableone. For her immediate pro- 
secution, 1 would recommend the 20 end being driven east to get under a kindly part in 
the 10 fm. level, east of the shaft; and, further east, where a kindly gossan appears at 
the surface, I would also recommend the south shaft, near the wheel, being sunk as an 
engine-shaft, to supersede the other shafts, from which one of the south lodes can be tried. 
——(P.S. By Mr. Carthew).—The south shaft alluded to is already 19 fms. deep, and 
will intersect the main lode at about 60 fms. in depth. 


HEIGNSTON DOWN CONSOLS.—-The sinking of Bailey’s engine-sh 

is completed to the 45 fm. level, and have cut into the capels of the lode ai 8 feet. 
The water issuing from the end being strongly impregnated with mineral, I have no 
doubt, as the level is being driven, good results willfollow. The 35 fm. level, east of the 
cross-cut, continues to produce occasional stones of grey ore; and in the past week a 
little yellow copper ore has been met with. ‘he lode in the 20fm. level, west of Hit- 
chins’s shaft, is for the present small and poor. 


HENNOCK (siver-Leap).—I am happy to inform you that we have 
cleared the adit home to the lode, and let down the water, without any accident whatever. 
On Thursday last, I went underground south, on the course of the lode, about 50 fms., 
and there I found another run. The air was so bad, that we could searcely keep the 
candie bu . I broke a few t parts of the lode in the back of the 


tribute d, lode in the present end poor ; there is a cross-cut driving south of Rogers's 
to cut this lode at said level. The 60 fm. level, west of the cross-cut, has been poor.— 
Giesler’s Lode: ‘he 40 fm. level, west of Theaker’s cross-cut, has been driven 6 fms. 
lode 18 in. wide, opening tribute ground ; the suid level east is driven 3 fms:, lode | ft- 
wide, producing stones of ove, ‘There is a cross-cut driving in the 70 fm. level to inter- 
sect this lode, which will be seen in about two months. Carn Kie shaft is sunk to the 
75 fm. level, which level * driven a few fathoms west ; the lode is 8 ft. wide, more kindly 
for copper than tin ore, pson’s shaft is sunk 8 fms. below the 55 fm. level, north h 
the lode. Boun shaft, sinking below the 15 fm. level, is down 8 fins., lode wort 
20/. per fm. for tin. The 15 fm. level, east of Boundary shaft 2 fms., lode worth 12/. per 
fm.—North Basset Lode: Buller’s shaft is sunk 4 fms. below the 15 fm. level, but owiDg 
to the increase of water is suspended. The 15 fm. level is driven east 2 fms,, lode 12 4 
wide, with spots of copper, but not to value. The adit is driven east of Buller’s aes , 
of gossan, aLout 3 ft. wide. Previously to more extended wor 
shaft to communicate with the adit west. 
to increase our 


60 fms., lode 
ings in the south mine, we are now sinking a 
Ou the whole, the miae has never looked better, and we hope, ere long, 
quantity of ore. 

WHEAL SOPHIA.—The lode in the 12 fm. level, east of Boundy’s shaft 
in the last 2 or 3 fms. ee ee Seek and is now ete Ry Oe oe 
mundic, co ore, iy in, sugary spar, strong capel, dicate 
quogniting asus tou Gesek ot ore we drove through in the adit level. The lode in the 








that the former may not em to a strike, and that the | i 
them in their effort to better their condition. Neweustle Guardian) “4 





rning. samples from differen 
adit, a box of which I have forwarded to the office this morning, I took three samples 
to Capt. Prince, of Wheal Adams, for assay, and he returus me--No. 1, light gossan stone, 





12 fm. Jevel west is oving both in size and quality, possessing mundic, ore 
peach, prin, oper ee oe few fathoms further west we expect fo intersect @ c¥0ss 
course, which will, no doubt, improve the lode. 
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WHEAL BRIDFORD.—The adit 1s driven 
js, I think, half way. The ground is very favourable; but rather expensive for timber. 


WHEAL LAWRENCE.—I have set the adit for driving south on the conte 


towards the lode 16 fins., which 


of the lode 5 at’28s., and to timber and secure the same. The whim-shaft to 
gunk 3 fms., at 708. shaft is now 18 fms. 6 in. from surface. 
gquth 45 fms. The lode in tlie end is looking exceedingly kind 
jead shortly ; im fact, I have never seen a more kind!y lode that did not produce more 
jead, and shall be most sadly disappointed if we do not meet with a bunch of lead before 
we reach the shaft. This great north and south lode makes in beng Ft and we are 
only driving in one part; but, as soon as the adit communicates with shaft, we shall 
t, and see what each part is made of. We shall complete the communication, I 
expect, in about two months. We are constantly meeting wit branches in the shuft, con- 
taining lead, mundic, spar, &¢., which look well for forming a body at a greater depth. 


WHEAL MAY.—The purser reports—We have this day received from the 
mine a box of specimens from the newly-discovered lode; they are of a somewhat un- 
usual description; so far as being found on the back of a lodeso near the snrface, we be- 
lieve them to give positive indications of a very valuable copper lode not far from our 
present workings ; they possess every characteristic of such, being composed of green 
and red oxides, blue carbonates, mundic, spar, and spotted throughout with yellow cop- 

ore. The lode was opened on by making a pit 8 or 10 ft. deep, where it was found 
to average 3 ft. wide; the water was very troublesome for sinking, therefore nothing 
more was done in exploring it, neither shall we until it is cut in the adit, which we hope 
We have had several scientific and mining gentlemen call at 
the office to examine the specimens, and the prevailing opinion is, that they are very flat- 
tering, and that they will greatly add to the success of the company, by bringing in capi- 
talists to patronise the adventure. 

WHEAL TRELAWNY.—In the 82 end, north of Phillips’s shaft, the lode 
is 3 ft. wide, worth 57. per fm. ; in the south end, in this level, the lode is also 3 ft 
worth 52. per fm. In the 72 end north the lode is 3 ft. wide, worth 8/. per fm. ; 
south end, in this level, the lode is 24 ft. wide, worth 9/. per fm. In the 62 end north 
the lode is 4 ft. wide, worth 152. per fm. ; in the winze sinking under this level, north of 
the shaft, the lode is 24 ft. wide, worth 8/. per fm. About 25 fms. still further north we 
have commenced another winze (fur the purpose of ventilating the 72 fm. level, north 
and south of Trelawny’s), where the lode is 3 ft. wide, worth 172. per fm. Trelawny’s 
shaft is still in a favourable stratum, and is down 7 fms. 2 ft. under the 72 fm. level. In 
the 72 end, north of this shaft, the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 82. per fm. ; in the south end, 
in this level, the lode is 3 ft. wice, worth 5/. perfm. In the 52 north the lode is 3 ft. 
wide, worth 9/. per fm. In the winze sinking in the bottom of the 42, north of the shaft, 
the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 11. fm. At the north mine, in the 55 end, north of 
Trehane boundary, the lode is 24 ft. wide, worth 5/. perfm. In the 50 end, south of 
Smith’s shaft, the lode is 3 ft. wide, worth 6/. per fm. In the 40, north of this shaft, the 
lode appears to be disordered by another part of the cross lode, but it is still producing 
stones of lead. In the winze sinking under the 30 fm. level, north of the shaft, the lode 
is 14 feet wide, worth 42. per fm. The stopes throughout the mine continue to yield 
much as usual. 

WHEAL VINCENT.—In driving north from the engine-shaft, to cut the 
north lode, we are cutting small veins, and a great deal of water is proceeding from the 
present end, inasmuch that we are obliged to drop another lift; the ground still conti- 
nues soft fur driving, and I consider the strata to be congenial for tin. We are getting 
on very satisfactorily with the shallow adit to the south shaft, so as to unwater it; the 
ground is soft for driving. We have cut the lode by the new shaft to the western ex- 
tremity of the sett, but cannot say much of its value, as it is but just opened on; how- 
ever, we have b some good stones of tin. I hope to state more of its value in my 
next. Our stamps are working well, with a full supply of water, stamping out some 
fair work for tin. 


WHEAL PENHALE.—In the engine-shaft the ground continues rather fa- 
vourable to our sinking, and in the lode I find no particular alteration. In the north end 
(20 fm. level) a great improvement was met with yesterday in an important discovery of 
copper in the lode; but np to this moment we have not been able to ascertain to what 


extent, not having cut through it, though, from all appearances, it is very large and good. | 


The lode in the south end, in this level, remains with but little change. The lode in the 
south end (10 fm. level), which we have recommenced driving, is split by a horse of killas. 
The tribute pitches are looking very well. 


FOREIGN MINES. 


LINARES LEAD MINES.—Extract of letter from Mr. H. ‘Thomas, dated 
Linares, Oct. 3.—It gives me much pleasure to acquaint you, that we started the engine 
at Pozo Ancho-in good style, on Monday, and are now forking the mine. The water has 
sunk about 2 ft. since yesterday mid-day, when we commenced working continuously. 
This proves the existence of very extensive workings under the first level, much of which, 
indeed, is visibleto us. ‘The engine works extremely well ; the pit-work is well fixed, and 
all the work done is creditable to the engineer, pitman, carpenter, sinith, and miners, al) 
of whom have done their best to advauce the work to its present point, and to all‘of which 
Captain Curry has added unceasing uttention and vigilance. We have celebrated this 
event, by giving @ treat to our men ; we roasted two sheep whole, made some good punch 
with Val de Penas wine, and christened the engine and shaft, or rather confirmed the old 
name, of San Thomas. We were visited, on the ion, by the inspector of the district, 
Don Franciseo de Salis Garcia, who expressed his satisfaction at our progress, and has 
shown much interest therein. The other boiler arrived on Sunday. ‘ 


MINING NOTABILIA. 
[EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

Krxeserr AND Beprorp is looking very fair. We are now engaged in 
sinking a winze from the south end to the adit for stoping and ventilation. 
I hope we shall shortly get our floors in order for dressing; after the winze is 
holed, we shall be breaking a quantity of lead. 

LiWYNMALBPES.—I have been upon this mine, and made every inquiry re- 
specting the recent discovery, which is im the 8 fm. level west, on the south 
lode, and ft is one which wall prove highly important—being a regular course 
of ore, from 12 to ?8 in. wide, nearly solid; and there are several branches, or 
feeders, accompanying the lode. 1 have seen some beautiful stones of ore, 
weighing from 34 to 4 cwts. each, now in the counting-house, which certainly 
encourages us to look for more early and profitable returas; in the western 
winze there is some excellent ore; and I learn that the 14 fim, level west 
looks better than ever before seen. ‘The prospects in the London shaft are very 
encouraging; and, upon your applying at the office, you will find the cap- 
tain’s report to confirm all I have stated. 

Wueav Axpurton.-~ In driving the cross-cut in the 80 fm. level, to cut the 
Tavistock Consols lode, water has been let down, which induces the confi- 
dent belief that the ore of these lodes is not far ahead. The Wheal Ash lode, 
having been at the adit level driven nearly 60 fma. through an immense course 
of mundic, nearly solid, ore may be fairly calculated on 80 fms. deeper; and 
as there is a considerable length of lode in this sett, the shareholders in Wheal 
Anderton are looking forward with the greatest anxiety to seeing these lodes 


ACCIDENTS. 


Wolverhampton.—A melancholy accident happened at the Swan Garden Iron-Works 
to Martha Payton, wife of a roller employed at the works. She was going into the en- 
gine-room with her husband’s supper, and wasin the act of stepping over the shaft of the 
machinery which drives the shears, when her cloak caught it and became entangled, and 
she was drawn round it several times with great violence. Several parties witnessed the 
occurrence, and the machinery was stopped as quickly as possible, but the poor woman 
was quite lifeless. 

Bilston.—Three miners who had gone to work in a gin-pit, recently opened at the Fire- 
holes, near Bilston, had a narrow escxpe from being buried alive. Shortly after they com- 
menced work, tlie sides of the shaft fell in, and they were thus completely cut off from 
all intercourse with the outer world. Fortunately, however, the pit is not a very deep 
one, and an alarm having been raised by the banksmen, the assistance of several persons 
was obtained, who descended the shaft to clear away the eat'th which had fallen in. A 
couple of hours’ hard labour was rewarded by finding the three men little the worse of 
thetr incarceration, although they were very much exhausted from anxiety as to their 
probable fate.--Birmingham Journal, ——J. Pitchford, aged 16, was killed by a fall of 
coal, in a pit belonging to Messrs. Sparrow and Sons, Queen’s Gardens.~—J, Wootton, 
aged 14, has died from the effects of an explosion, which took place on the 5th Sept., at 
a colliery in Birmingham Fields. It appeared that Wootton and two other boys went 
along the gate 10ad contrary to the direction of the * doggy,” and Wootton puta lighted 
candle into the end of an irun pipe lying by the side of the road, when an explosion in- 
tantly took place, and the deceased and another boy were very much burned, 

Tividale.—Job Bradley sustained a severe injury to his back, and had three or four of 
his ribs broken, by the fall of a number of bricks from the side of a shaft of a pit belong- 
ing tothe colliery of Messrs. Wagstaff and Skidmore, at Tividale. 

Sedgley.—J. Green has died from severe injuries received in a stone pit at Parkfield, 
on the 27th Sept., by a large quantity of stone and rock falling upon him from the roof. 
His left leg was broken in two parts, and he was much bruised on various parts of the 
body. The deceased had negleeted to prop the roof, although there was plenty of tim- 
ber at hand in the pit. 

Dudley.—J. Walker, aged 15, has died from the effects of burns received while at work 
at Mr. Darley’s stone pit, at Cradley. The accident, which resulted in the injury of two 
otliers of the pit’s company, but not seriously, occurred from the unexpected explosion 
of a quantity of gas which accompanied a fall of loose earth, and ignited from the hght 
of a candle, with which the deceased with others was working. ‘The occurrence was re- 
presented by witness (one of the men injured, and who appeared with his left arm in a 
sling) to be the result of accident. 

Derbyshire,—As J. Crich and a companion were working in the Shipley hard coal-pit 
they had attempted to force down a piece of coal, and having succeeded, the deceased 
Was cautioned to get out of the way; but instead of doing so, he stguck the coal with his 
shovel, and said that he should have plenty of time to fill that truck and another before 
the coal would fall. The deceased was proceeding to fill the truck, when the coal fell 
upon his head, which was very much injured, and ultiuately caused death. 

Yat lyfera,—R, Daniels, farnace-man, was severely hurt while cutting off the end of a 
hand-bar (in the smitli’s shop); the bar bounded red-hot from the anvil, and unfortu- 
Nately stuck into his thigh ; the unfortunate man applied both his handsto the seething 
bar, in trying to withdraw it, by which he burnt them in a shocking manner. 

Walker Iron- Works, near Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On Friday week one of the boilers of the 
steam-engines at this place burst with a loud noise. Fortunately, none of the workmen 
Were killed, though two or three were seriously injured, but are in a fair way of recovery. 

















Tre Hypro-Eixcrric Macwine.—Dr. Bachhoffner is now rendering the 
Polytechnic Institution highly attractive by lectures on electricity, illustrated 
Armstrong’s gigantic machine. This hydro-electric apparatus is merely a 
Steam -boiler insulated, by being mounted on glass legs; it has.a series of zig- 
zag pipes for the escape of the steam, and from the friction got up between par- 
ticles of condensed vapour and the steam, an immense volume of intense elec- 
tric fluid ie genetated. ‘This machine is one of the most powerful in the world, 
and its effects are truly astonishing, reminding us of the grand results of Na- 
ture’s electricity, and its ponderous goverss iA it. the lecturer explodes gun- 
Powder, ignites numerous inflammable materials, and exhibits many striking 






Proceedings of Public Companies. 


MEETINGS DURING THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wepwespar .. European Life Insurance Company—offices, at One. 

Independent Gas-Light and Coke Company—London Tavern, at One. 
Tuunspay ..-.. West London Railway —London Tavern, at One. 


CALLINGTON MINING COMPANY. 


The quarterly peta ot shareholders was held at the office, Salvador-house, 
Bishopsgate-street, on Wednesday, the 10th inst., 
Perer Srainssy, Esq., in the chair. 
Mr. Ensor having read the notice convening the meeting, the CuainMAN 
proceeded to read the following 

Rs’ REPORT. 


D 
The operations conducted at the mine will be shown by the agent’s report, which will | 
be read. The accounts have been sent to the shareholders in the usual course, and the 
directors will be happy to afford any explanation. You will perceive by the agent’s re- 
port, that the total number of 158 fms. 4 ft. 3 in. have been driven and sunk during the | 
three months, and that there are excellent prospects in the lead lode. The copper lode, | 
we regret to say, has disappointed the expectations entertained of it; and it was the in- | 
tention of the directors to have abandoned all further outlay on this portion of the com- | 
pany’s undertaking, but the present appearance of the 70 fm. level induces them to sus- 
pend the executiun of this iotention as regards this part of the mine. 
Statement of Accounts for Three Months, ending June, 1849. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Balance from last account ....+---++++++ 
Amount of April COSt «++. ++ ee seeeeeeeee 








se eece +» £ 872 18 2 
seveee £1086 8 








Ditto May ditto «e+.... cooesecessceeeee 1120 1 10 

Ditto June ditto..... cssesesececeeeeess 1056 0 8—3212 6 2 

Interest and discount «+. eee ceceeeeees be ab bwbediree 23 8 6 
Disbursements—Directors’ attendances .. - £62 10 0 
“ London management .. - 60 00 

a Petty cash «scecesseesecesseeee 26 1 3— 138 11 3 





TOtal coccceccces: cosvcevescccessessccvessesss A247 4 I 
Balance....++++++++++£1689 2s, lid. 





RECEIPTS, 
Silver-lead ores—April returns «+. «--.+++++++» £945 12 1 
pam » May ditto .. - 884 2 0 
on » dune ditto 778 7 1—2608 1 2 
BAIANCE ove cccce ce cscc cece cess eovnens socccevoee 1689 2 11 
Total oo covcveccsecvecccccccresece toceeeee £4247 4 1° 


TUNE SUDSISE.. 6-0 cece rece vese £108 10s. 
KELLY BRAY DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Balance from last account.. +... «+++ receeere 
Amount of April cost 


soecseresoeves £3082 Il Il 
+» £302 11 O 


Annee eee renee se eeee 





Ditto May dittO cecccerccecervesceseeese 372 0 2 
Ditto Jume ditto ss sesscecccececesee sees 802 7 11— 976 19 1 
Total. oc vecocccecveccscccne cscdcevccecccecs A009 11 0 
RECEIPTS. 
Copper ores—April returns....+.-+-+ee+s6+ +++ £135 14 5 
» » May and June ditto..+.seseeesess TLL IT L— 247 Ll 6 


Twenty-first instalment 
Tweuty-second ditto.... 
alance «. ++ 


settee eee eeeeeee 









s+eee £1000 0 O 
+ 1000 0 0-—2000 0 0 
1761 19 6 


TOP e TST OTe Ce Tete eet erererer er eter ere rare ss 


Total «.... tevevecevesececees £4009 11 0 

The following report from Capt. W. Nancarrow was read :— 

October 6.—In compliance with your request, we beg to hand you our report of the 
above mines, with a detailed statement of operations since your last general mecting. 
The north engine-shaft has been completed to the 125 fm. level, 2 fms. of which has been 
sunk in the last three months, plat cat, and cross-cut driven 2 fms. 3 ft. west towards the 
lode—this level is now being driven by six men, at !1/. perfm. The 112 fm. level north 
has been driven 15 fms. 2 ft. 6 in., opening ground that will work at a low tribute; the 
same level south has been driven 19 fms. 2 ft., laying open ground that will work at 
from 4s. to 5s. in 1/.—at present this end will produce 5 ewts. of silver-lead ore per fm. 
The 100-fm. level north has been driven 14 fms.; this end has béen suspended, being 
neur the boundury ; the 100 fm. level south has been driven 4 fms. 2 ft. 9 in., and com- 
municated with the south mine. The 90 fm. level south has been driven 4 fins. 3 it. 
through ground that will work at a high tribute; we have also sunk the counthouse 
shaft from the 90 to the 100 fm. level, the men are now engaged cutting plat &c. in the 
latter level. At the south mine, the 125 fm. north has been driven 13 fins. 4 ft. 6 in., 
opening ground that will work at a moderate tribute; the lode at present in this end is 
disordered by a small cross-course. The 125 fin. level south has been driven 4 fms. 5 ft. ; 
the indications in this level present a more favourable appearance than for some time 
past, now producing 2 cwts. of silver-lead ore per fm. The 112 fm. level north has been 
driven 8 fms, 3 ft. through disordered ground; although this level is at present poor, yet 
we look forward to a speedy improvement, considering the level.above, where we had 
good ore ground for many fathoms in length. We have also sink a winze from this 
level to the 125 fm. level, opening tribute ground; the 112 fm. level south has been 
driven 4 fins. 0 ft. 9 in. through ground of a high tribute character. The 90 fin. level 
south has been driven 6 fms. 3 ft. through ground producing silver-lead ore, but not 
rich. The 70 fm. level south has been driven 2 fms. 2 ft., opening good tribute ground ; 
this level has been suspended for the convenience of working tribute pitches, but we hope 
soon to resume it again, being in ground congenial for silver-lead ore; the lode in the 
back of this leve! contains more silver to the ton than any other part of the mine. The 
40 fm. level south has been driven 8 fms. | ft. through ground producing a little silver- 
lezd ore. At Kelly Bray, the 100 fm. level west has been driven 3 fms. 4 ft. 6 in., and the 
90 fm. level east 2 tms. 4 ft. 6 in. through unproductive ground ; both these levels are 
suspended. The 90 fm. level west has also been extended 9 fms. 1 ft., lode small and 
poor for the last 5 fms.; the 70 fm. level east has also been driven 8 fms. 5 ft. 9 in.. the 
lode being about 2 ft. wide, producing good stones of copper ore. The 50 fm. level east 
has been driven 7 fms. 0 ft.6in., the lode in which is 2 ft. wide, producing occasional 
stones of copper ore. The 20 fm. level east has been driven 8 fms. 0 ft. 6 in., the lode 
being 9 in. wide, containing stones of copper ore. Kelly Bray engine-shaft has been 
sunk 5 fms, 5 ft.; this shaft is now down 10 fms. 3 ft. below the 32 fm. level, the men 
are now engaged in cutting plat, &c., in this level, preparatory to our sinking below—total 
number of fathoms sunk and driven in the past three months, 158 fms. 4ft. 3in. In con- 
clusion, we beg to say that, though our prospects are not so good as we could desire, yet 
the 112 fm. level, in the north mine, will guarantee our steady perseverance with the 
cross-cut below. We calculate it will take us five or six months from the present time 
to cut the lode; when this object has been accomplished, we anticipate increased returns. 
We have now laid open ground in our 112 fm. from 70 to 80 fms. in length, but, not 
being in a position to work this ground before, a rise was communicated with the level 
above; this being done, we last Saturday set a pitch to four men in the back of this level 
at 4s. in 1/., and we calculate the greater part of this ground will work at a low tribute, 
with a great number of fathoms yet to be laid open, especially in the south level, judging 
from the level above. We regret that our lead samplings have fallen off of late, but this 
may partly be accounted for, owing to the late epidemic, which has proved so fatal in 
this neighbourhood 

The Crarrman said that he had that morning received a letter from Capt. 
Nancarrow, dated from the mines, on the 9th inst., in which he gave a more 
favourable account of the Kelly Bray than that contained in the foregoing re- 
port, and he would, therefore, read it to them. It stated that the writer had 
just come from underground, and was happy to report an improvement in the 
73 east, on Kelly Bray. The lode was about 2 ft. big, composed of copper ore, 
peach, and mundic. ‘The orey part came down from the back of the end, now 
down about two feet and a half; and though he could not tell what it was going 
to make, he must say that he had never seen the level present such kindly ap- 
pearances since he had been connected with the mine. 

In answer toa question, Mr. Percivar Jounson stated he considered the mine 
might be brought to a profitable state, provided the working on such parts as 
were unproductive was suspended, and the operations at the north mine con- 
tinued, as he had recommended they should be threeyearssince. He regretted 
that his advice had not been taken for raising a capital of 50002, to work the 
Kelly Bray lode independently of the lead lode, at the time when it was first 
proposed to work that lode, as that amount, with the ore which it had returued 
of the value of 54772, would have nearly paid the cost, and the engine and ma- 
chinery would have been paid for. He considered that it would require about 
1000/. to enable him to open and render the great length of ore ground at the 
north mine productive to the proprietors. 

A short desultory conversation ensued, in which it was stated that, though 
there was a debt existing against the mine of 3400, it was not thought that 
it would be necessary to make any further calls on the proprietors, at least for 
the present, as the credit of the company was good, and there existed some ar- 
rears of calls which might all be considered good. If it was resolved to abandon 
the Kelly Bray, they had plenty of assets, consisting of plant, &c., to meet all 
its liabilities; but looking at the prospects held out in the 70 fathom level, it 
was not proposed by the directors totake that course. There could be no doubt 
that, in order to expedite the work on the Kelly Bray, which at first held out 
extraordinary promises, the north or lead mine had been neglected, but the 
shaft had been lately sunk 15 fathoms, and it was now making profitable re- 
.tarns to the company. If Mr. Jolnson’s proposition was adopted, there could 
be no doubt that the expenses would be considerably reduced. 

Mr. JAMEs moved the adoption of the report, and expressed the utmost 
confidence in Mr. Johnson’s plan, which he hoped would be carried out. 

The CHarrMan, having stated that the directors had already agreed to adopt 
the suggestions of Mr. Johnson, which he showed by a minute of the bOfird 
which he read to the meeting, the resolution was put, and unanimously carried. 

In the course of another conversation, Mr. Jounson took occasion to thank 
the directors and shareholders for the confidence placed in him, and stated that 
it ought to be recollected that, during a great portion of the last three months, 
not more than two-thirds of the usual labour could be obtained, in consequence 
of the prevalence of cholera in the mining districts, there having been 700 cases 
out of a population of 1630, though, re dren but few had proved fatal. 
He might mention, that everything had been done by the company to alle- 
viate the condition of the men and their families, provisions being gratuitously 
~~ to them during their illness. 

he CHAIRMAN observed, that great credit was due both to Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson, who had continually exerted themselves to alleviate the distress and 
suffering of the workpeople, and make them feel that the company considered 
their interests identical with those of the proprietors. (Hear, hear.) 

A cordial vote of thanks having been given to the chairman and directors, 





and interesting experiments. Several new views of Rome have been added to 
the exhibition, the interest being much increased by the late stirring events 
which have taken place in that city. 















j Pas prosperity ; you now reap your well-merited reward ; and your directo 
u 





VER-LEAD MINING COMPANY. 
iders in this company was held at the 

, the Lith inst., 

-R.S., in the chair, 

having been read, Mr. STAINSBY 


. oar : bsent 
illness, but who stated in a note his intention Soret), who was abs possible 
deagh probably not in time to take the chair, what te ae a John- 
son to fill. Mr. Stainsby then read the following “2° "4 , 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
On the present occasion, the duty of the directors is atfonce si 
able ; the position of this important property is such as entirely to 
anxiety as regards the future, for, probably, many years to come. You 
when it was required of you, of dividends cheerfully, when told it was for 
nefit of the mine ~such sacrifice enabling us to place the mine on a footing of so 


, and agree- 
us fronf all 
sacrifice, 


oy, with much pleasure, the satisfaction of stating this to you, and sincere congratula> 
tions,onan event they had been looking forward to with no inconsiderable hope and anxiety. 
The agents’ reports, though short, will give you satisfactory evidence to this extent. Mr. 
Johnson has also written a report, which will be read to you. To the great, we may say 
untiring, thoughts and exertions of this gentleman, for the advancement of this property, 
his brother directors are essentially indebted to him. We are desirous, therefore, that 
you should know this, and knowing, we are persuaded you will appreciate itas wedo. It 
is not the intention of the directors to present you, on this occasion, with a lengthy report 
of their own, as those referred to will necessarily be found more attractive and substan- 
tially satisfactory. We cannot avoid, however, the pleasure of quoting from Captain 
Sprague’s letter, of the 8th inst., for the purpose of showing you the good results derived 
from a prudent course of working the mines which, on former occasions we stated to you, 
and which necessitated the then withholding of dividends, The quotation has reference 
to the south mine. Captain Jolin Sprague states, in his letter to Mr. Percival N. Joha- 
son:—* The 190, 175, 160, 145, and 136 fm. level ends are presenting every appearance 
of that good and productive ground we had in all the levels above. In five months the 
shaft (now 7 fms. below the 190) will be to the 205 fm. level, which will give us 80 fms. 
of backs in high ground, and calculating this on an average to be 250 fins. long, willmake 
20,000 fs. of ore ground ; which will take some time to work out of the south mine; it 
may well be said it is in a most prosperous and profitable position. Of the north mine, 
we beg to state, and we do so with unmixed satisfaction, that it has for some months been 
paying its way, and we have reason to hope that, when we have next the pleasure of 
meeting you here, we shall be able to give you satisfactory evidence of its being also a 
profitable mine—indeed, for the last month, the returns exceed the cost by 1507.—that is, 
the north mine gives a profit to that’extent, with every indication of increasing, warrant- 
ing a belief that each successive month will show better results. This is in itself a mat- 
ter of no small satisfaction, as hitherto it has been a drain upon tlhe south mine profits; 
now it not only provides for its own expenses, and relieves the south mine, but it does, in 
fact, augment the monthly profits.” 
The accounts will be submitted, which show the following result of the twelve months 
operations, terminating with the month of August :—~ 
To the credit for ores sold .......05 sees ee ee ee £21,308 16 8 
Less expenditure «...sssececseececeeeeeseceee 17,622 12 LI— £3686 3 9 
Add balance in hand last meeting «+ -.eeeereceses 815 14 5 
Transferred from the Smelting Company ...... 2880 0 0 


eee eee nee 


eer ere ere rere 


seeesecesseees LI381 18 2 








TOtdl cocecccccccccecccccesecccece 
Which has been thus disposed of :— 
In payment of the twelfth dividend.... ... 
Ditto thirteenth dividend ......+. « 
Payment to reserve fund ....+.+.- 


seeeee 2880 0 0 
2880 0 0 
576 0 O— 6336 0 0 


Leaving balance on hand .... +oe+ 81045 18 2 
After payment of every engagement to which the mine is liable, it may not be super- 
fluous to state, that the ores for the following month (September) have been sampled, 
and are reported to be 103 tons for that month. We have reason to believe these ores 
will sell certainly at not a less price than those of the previous month; if, then, we as- 
sume the cost to be the same, we may calculate on adding to our present available ba~ 
lance of 1045/. 18s. 2d., the further sum of 650/. for profit in the past month. The re- 
serve fund now amounts to 2299/, 13s. 3d. ; the conditions express that this fund, after it 
reaches 3000/., shall there remain permanent. You will bear in mind that 10 per cent. 
of each dividend is taken to create this fund, which, upon the last two dividends, amounts 
to 576/..—no inconsiderable sum to the debit of profits, in addition to the dividends. This 
drain for this purpose we shall now very shortly be relieved of, and the amount will swell 
the future dividends. Your present position is to the end of September, after providing= 
for every engagement, as near as possible, this—~ 
Balance as shown to the end of August ...... £1045 18 2 
Assumed profit for September eege 650 0 0—£1695 18 2 
Reserve fund....+. +++ ee cecceece 2299 13 3 








Feet meee ew ewne wee 








TOR) wc ccccccccdeccsccccccocescss SO AR § 


This is our money position. Then you hold the mines, the machinery of all descrip- 
tions, including powerful steam-engines, without any incumberances whatever—all of 
which are in the best possible working condition. There remains but one other matter 
for us to glance at, as we have done to those we have already referred to, leaving any 
fuller explanations which may be required to Mr. Johnson, who has come to town pur~ 
posely to attefd this meeting. The smelting establishment is a most important one, ren- 
be in the highest degree detrimental to its efficient working were it to be subjected in 
dered still more so from its having exercised so exceedingly beneficial an influence on 
the permanent success of this mine. This establishment, being one of trade, it would 
detail to be discussed in public meeting ; we, therefore, feel that it would be detrimen- 
tal to the best interest of the shareholders were we to do more than give an abstract of 
the accounts, which have been prepared and verified by a professional accountant to the 
end of June last, at which time the balance of the original capital subscribed, with the 
50 per cent. bonus, was paid off; this account to that date shows a nett profit of 
10,5587. 17s. Mr, Johnson, to whom we are also indebted for his supervision of this esta- 
blishment, has a proposition to make to you; and as we feel every assurance that hehas 
your confidence, as well as our own, we are the more pleased that he lays his plan be- 
fore you in his own way, premising that he has our concurrence, and will have our sup- 
port. In conclusion, we beg to express our thanks to the great body of shareholders who 
have in very trying times reposed confidence in us, and congratulations on our present 
very comfortable position. 


The following statement of accounts was submitted :— 
Statement of Accounts for the Twelve Months ending August. 





COStS core cevececeeee oe SIT 19 2 Ores sold eececececees £21298 10 7 
Dividends ....-++-+0+++. 5760 0 0 Interest and discount .... 10 6 1 
Reserve fund.. . 576 0 0 Tamar Smelting Co... 2880 0 0 
Directors «+ ++sesecess 300 0 0 Balance last account «-. 815 14 5 
London management -- - 160 0 0 
Petty cash ...-eeseseeeee 41 9 9 
AUTOS ...- ee cece ee vene 440 

Balance «.-+ eeesees 1045 18 @ 


Total... .. +» e+» £25,004 Ll 1 Totalssseceseveee £25,004 Wl 1 
A report from Percival N. Johnson, Esq., was also read as fellows :— 


Ward House, Oct. 10.—It gives me sincere pleasure to be able to report to you that our 
operations, during the past year, have been attended with success, and that, by a steady 
course of operation, both at the mine and smelting-works, both these undertakings are in 
a prosperous and profitable state. The addition of the smelting-works has had, and now 
has, the effect of insuring the full value of the rich ore produced from the mines ; while 
the profits from smelting the ores produced from other mines form an auxiliary towards 
not only giving a good interest for the whole capital employed, but enables us to work 
the ground with that spirit which should always accompany mining enterprise. The 
mines (to make use of the agent’s words) may be said to be in good working order, and no 
more ore allowed to be broken on tribute than the discoveries on tutwork fully justify, 
At the south mine we have discovered, and have in prospect, ore to a very large amount ; 
and at the north mine we are likely soon to reap the advantages of perseverance, as up- 
wards of 18 tons of the present sampling is from the 70 fm. level. While we are prose- 
cuting the 80 towards the ore ground going down from the 70, and preparing to sink to 
the 95, where, from the dip of the strata and ore ground, we hope to find the productive 
point near to the shaft. I more particularly describe the north mine, to show our future 
intentions as regards Wheal Hancock. The channel of hard black ground through which 
we have been working is, with the strata generally in this locality, dipping south-east. 
In driving the 30 fm. level north towards Wheal Hancock, we did not get through it, and 
therefore, the bottom levels, have been prosecuting with full force; and I consider there 
can be no doubt, in driving’ the 70, 80, and 95, north, we shall sooner know the point of * 
operation most likely to be successful north of the black ground, at Wheal Hancock, 
where the engine and erections are ready to be applied, if our operations from the north 
mine justify it; but if not, and it be deemed advisable to relinquish this sett, the machi- 
nery, which is in good order, would be sold for the benefit of the shareholders, and they 
may rest satisfied that they have a property likely to be worked to advantage for many 
years in the other sett. in conciusion, as regaids the mining part, and the property, I 
must beg to observe, that it is to the long-tried perseverance and attention of Captain 
Sprague, and the other agent, that I feel we are indebted for carrying out the object and 
bringing the mine to its present state. In the smelting department, I beg to observe, 
that, in order to give full protection to the mining part of our property, it as been the 
constant practice with our resident manager, Mr. Smith, and ngyself to calculate the 
value of the ore, so as to bid in competition, deducting only the cost of the smelting, or 
reduction into lead and silver, and thus no profit has ariven in smelting the ore of the 
company ; while, if a corresponding quantity of ore had been smelted by the purchasers 
of other ores, greater profits would have been the result in the smelting business; but in 
order to compensate for this, we have enlarged, and are now enlarging, the works, all of 
which has been paid for up to the present time. I do, however, feel that, if a further ca- 
pital was raised for this purpose, and the adoption of the desilverising process with poor- 
class ores, it might be applied to great advantage, and, as a shareholder myself, I should 
strongly recommend it. Our works are in most excellent order, and full operation, and 
we now have effective and well-constructed furnaces, of double the number than there 
were when we purchased the works. It is due to our resident manager, Mr. G. Smith, 
to attest to his exertions for the welfare and prosperity of the establishment. I cannot 
conclude without referring to the late dispensation of Providence which has afflicted the 
men employed at our mines and smelting-works in a greater degree than, with fewex- 
ceptions, most other districts; attention and assistance has been given them and their 
families in the hour of need; and I trust that a comparative small outlay has, by showing 
we have their welfare at heart, made them fee) the duty they owe to their employers. 


The following report from Capt. Sprague was read to the meeting :-— 


Tamar Silver-Lead Mines, Oct. 8.—In furnishing you with particulars respecting the 
last year’, I beg to cominence with the south mine. The engine-shaft has been 
14 fms., which is now down 7 fms. below the 190 fm. level. The different levels have 
been extended on the course of the lode 248 fms., nearly the whole of which has been 
productive, In taking the Aggregate quautity produced from the different levels in the 
last 12 months, we might notice the 145 ang |35 fm. levels have been most produetive, 
although at the present time the 160 stands most prominent. The 175 is also bordering 
on the same run of orey ground lately discovered in the level above ; and wlien we con- 
sider that we have got this height of ground opened—that is to say, 50 fathoms of backs 
from the 175 to the 125 fm. level, in rich orey ground—I do not hesitate to say the mine 
is in a good position. The 190 is driven south 25 fms., and a winze risen in the 
2 fms.; the lode in both these places is producing work of a promising desert 
With regard to future prospects, I am proud to say that the character of the groundy as 





more especially to Mr. Johnson, for their exertions in promoting the interests 
of the company’, which was briefly seconded, the meeting separated. 


well as the returns, plainly shows that the lode gradually improves in depth. AtMorth 
Tamar, the engin ft has been sunk 3§ fms., and is naw down 9 ft, below the 80-fm. 
level, and the different levels driven on the course of the lode [10 fms., the greater part” 
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_. and apparatus, and it would take the remainder to keep up their stock of ores. 


* old engine-shaft under the adit, and have cleared the adit 5 fms. west of thatshaft. The 
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pearance in a short , to open ie groun! 
y reasonably eyto remark, in viewing port, tie mines, ater 
ilg¢ no doubt in saying that the adventurers are in 
t Ag concern. 
iscussi BR the advisability of raising a new capital of about 
wht . for Cn ents ° works of the smelting company. It was shown 
by Mr. STAINSB Mat the sum of 96002. originally subscribed had heen re- 
turned to the ‘BYscribers, with a bonus of 48002, and that there was now in 
erections, pefials, ores on hand, and cash, a floating capital of above 10,000/. 
IRMAN explained, that Messrs. Eyton (of Flintshire), Michell (of 
Brist~), and other lead smelters, were adopting the process for desilvering 
le«d, patented some years since by Mr. Patteson, but which patent had now 
expired; and to enable the Tamar Smelting Company to compete with other 
establishments, by purchasing ores poor in silver—say, from 8 to 20 ozs. to the 
ton—to which the process was adopted, but which at present they were not in 
@ position profitably to reduce, he would recommend that a capital of about 
50002 should be raised, of which, if requisite, he should be willing to take one- 
qdarter of the whole himself; it would require about 500/. for reducing pots 
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One or two proprietors suggested that a cai] should be made upon the share- 
holders, which, however, did not meet with general approval, as it appeared 
more advisable to have it quite optional whether the present holders should 
join in the new capital or not. One gentleman proposed the issue of 1500 new 
shares at 3/., but on taking the sense of the meeting a great majority was in 
favour of debentures bearing interest, and in the character of preference shares. 
It was eventually left to the directors to consult with Mr. Plumptre, the soli- 
citor, as to the best means of raising the capital, and on their-arriving at a sa- 
tisfactory conclusion, the proprietors would be again called together, to consi- 
der the proposal, and decide upon it. It was elicited that the profits on the 
smelting department would be so much increased, that should the debentures 
bear interest even at 74 per cent., there would be a considerable surplus to swell 
the dividends.—A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Johnson, for his able, 
anxious, and successful management of the mines and smeltiug- .orks; the 
Teport and accounts were received, adopted, and ordered to be entered on the 
minutes, and a vote of thanks having been passed to the chairman and direc- 
tors, the meeting separated. 


TINCROFT MINING COMPANY. 


The proceedings of the Tamar Mining Company having terminated, Mr. P 
Sraryssy stated that he would avail himself of that opportunity of giving many 
of the proprietors of the Tincroft Company, who he had the pleasure of seeing 
present, some information of the vast improvements in their property. The 
pecuniary position of the company showed an available balance of 2421/. 8s. up 
to the end of July, after providing for every liability. From this amount a 
dividend had been declared, which would leave a balance of 4212. 8s. in favour 
of the company. This, however satisfactory, was but a small instalment of 
future benetits, which would be abundantly evidenced on reference to the ta- 
bular statement of ore ground developed, the total value of which was 67,0302. ; 
and although this showed an immensely rich property, they were assured that 
the agents had underestimated, rather than overstated, the worth of the ore 
ground, having left (to quote their own statement) a wide margin for some- 
thing much better in their next report. The detailed statement of ore ground 
laid open might be recapitulated thus—On East Pool lode, 61002; North Tin- 
croft, 17,4002; Highburrow lode, 30,3302; Chapple’s lode, 11,6502.; south 
lode, 1650/.—making a total of ore-in sight of 67,030/.; beyond which many 
hundred fathoms of ground remained unexplored. ~ 

Mr. Sraryssy then read a most favourable report from Captaia Floyd, show- 
“ing that every part of the mine was richly productive, both for copper and tin, 
and which concludee@ by expressing a most unqualified opinion of lasting and 
ducrative results. <A letter, also from Mr. Pike (the purser) was read, of which 
the following is the substance :— 

Tincroft Mines, Oct. 8.—In the table of ore ground laid open we have left a wide margin 
for something better next time ; the estimated value given, however,c:nnot fail tu satisfy 
our adventurers. At the same time, we have tire satisfaction of feeling that we are so 
much under the mark, that should any adventurer think proper to have the mine in- 
spected, he would liave the pleasure of ascertaining that his property was fully worth 
what we represent it. I am glad to see a dividend announced henceforward ; the share- 
holders may depend upon a regular income from the mine—-a position which cannot fail 
to be highly gratifying to yourseYf, I mean independently of returns, on your own large 
interest. It will turn the many long faces, which the long cessation of dividends must 
bave occasioned, into joyous looks. 

After which Mr. Srarnspy observed, that the spirit with which the mine 
was being worked would be evidenced by the number of hands employed un- 
d und—331 men and 3 boys. 

e shareholders present listened with the most intense interest to the state- 
ments made, and received them with the utmost gratification ; and after having 
expressed a warm vote of thanks to Mr. Stainsby, the meeting separated. 








TRELEIGH CONSOLS MINING COMPANY. 

In our report of the annual meeting of this company, in last week’s Journal, 
we omitted to insert the statement of assets and liabilities, which are of im- 
portance, as showing the favourable position of the company’s affairs. They 
are as follows :— 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Cash and ore billsin hand..£1383 8 6 Acceptances and claims .... £640 4 8 
Ore sold Sept. 27 (lessdues) 445 19 6 Dues OWiNg «-eesssecereee 66 3 3 
Reserve fund . ..+..-.+.. 58214 0 Dividends due ....-. ..«.- 17 0 0 
Contingencies .. ....-+5. 20 0 0 
Total «. 20 .ccccereeeK2412 2 0 Det cocecccecccece Ms: 4 





Showing a balance of assets over liabilitiesfof 16687. 14s. 1d. 

ComBLAwn.—A special general meeting of adventurers was held at the offices, 
King-street, Cheapside, on Wednesday, the 10th inst —Henry MucGermee, 
Esq., in the chair.—The principal object of the meeting was to authorise the 
finance committee to purchase a steam-engine, and a resolution wag passed to 
that effect. The balance-sheet of the mine was presented, showing—Calls, 
1478/.; liabilities, 557. 3s. 10d.; cost at the mine to end of July, and in Lon- 
don to end of September, 1478/. 15s. 4d.; assets, 54/. 8s. 6d.: balance against 
the mine, 15s. 4d.—The same was passed, subject to the usual audit. 

GRAMBLER AND St. AvByN.—At a meeting of adventurers held at the mine, 
on the 9th instant, the accounts were examined and passed, showing—Copper 
ores sold, May and July, 6547. 12s. 2d. ; tin ditto, May and August, 157. 12s. 1d. 
(less lords’ dues, 614)—608/. 18s, 3d.—By labour cost, May, June, July, and 
A t, 4092 19s. 10d.; merchants’ biils, 727. 15s. 9d.: leaving a profit of 
1262. 10s. 8d., and balance in hand of 3102 15s. 6d. 

WuHeEa Setoy.—At a meeting of adventurers, held at the mine on Monday 
Jast, the following accounts fur July and August were examined and allowed: 
—Balance from last account, 525/. 183. 1d.; ores sold (less dues), 28502. 5s. 2d. 
== 83761. 3s. 3d.—To costs and merchants’ bills, 2787/. 4s. 9d.: leaving balance 
in favour of the adventurers, 5882. 18s. 6d. 








[From the Plymouth Journal.} 
Bircu Tor anp Vitrrer Mines,—Old Vilifer Lode: We have cominenced clearing the 


lode in the 20 fm. level, east of the engine-shaft, is 3 ft. wide; there is more tin in the 
end than there was in the level above, but we are not yet out of the influence of the 
cross-course. In the 20 fm. level, west of this shaft, we are still in the hard bar of ground 
met with above, and have some feet more to drive before we shall cut through it. The 
10 fm. level east, and the 10 fm. level west of this shaft, are still as good as at my last 

and the stopes are opening very well.—Birch Tor Lode: There is no change in 
this part of the mine since my last. 

TAvisTOCK CowsoLs.—The lode in the shaft is 5 ft. wide, carrying two regular walls, 

composed of mundic, peach, and spar, but principally of the former—it is a very 
promising lode. 

Waeat Faanco.-sThe lode in the 62 fm, level, east of the e is large and 
orey, @ very promising lode, which has improved since the last monthly report. The lode 
in the 62 fm. Jevel, west of the said shaft, is producing some ore, but is not yet clear from 
the influence of the cross course. The lode in Toll’s winze, in the bottom of the 47 fm. 
level, east of the engine-shaft, is of a promising character, and producing some ore, but 
not rich; this winze is about 10 fms. east of the present end of the 62 fm. level, east of 
the engine-shaft. The rise in the back of the 32 fm. level, east of Spry’s shaft, has been 
suspended, in consequence of the rise being at present poor; and we have put the men 
to strip down a piece of lode in the same level, opposite Spry’s shaft, there being a large 

of lode standing at this place. There is not much alteration in the tribute depart- 
ment during the last month. The sampling is about 106 tons. 

mouTa WHEAL YEOLAND.—In consequence of the late heavy rains little has been 
done in the bottom of this mine during the Jast week. The pitwork has been altered, to 
prevent the recurrence of a stoppage. 

Pirmoura WaEaL YEOuAND East. —The works here will not be prosecuted with vigour 
until the adjoining mine has been further worked, which will show at what place it will 
be advisable to sink the main engine-shaft. 





.—Four Irishmen were pushing down the red-hot cindersat the Pontne rdd 
Tron-Worke, when the surface on whicli they stood gave way, and they pba precipitated 
into the fiery heap. They were all much injured, but escaped with their lives. 

Merthyr Tydvil.—A man was killed, on Monday lust, in one of Mr. q 
attr y Crawshay’s pits, by 

Hartlepool Railway.— James Lonsdale, a pitman, while in a state of intoxication, was 
knocked down by a train near the Wingate station, and so much injured that he died. 





‘ Hore For BLACKWALL SHarenoLpers.—We understand that the altera- 
tion in the working of the London and Blackwall Railway, by the substitution 
of locomotives for the rope, has resulted in a saving of 50 per cent. in the work- 
ing expenses, the cust ef the rope having been 1s. 10U. per mile, and the loco- 










THE IRON TRADE IN AMERICA. 
The North American, of Philadelphia, contains a statement showing the ef- 
fect-of the Tariff of 1846 on the iron interests of Pennsylvama. This journal 
is the champion of “ protection.” It appears that the quantity of iron of the 
different kinds which eastward through the Cheaspeake and Delaware 
Canal during two similar periods of the past and present year—from the open- 
ing of the navigation to the lst September—is as follows :— 
Wrought & Railroad. Blooms. Pig Metal. 


From opening of navigation to Sept. 1, 1848.24s,11,142,712 -- ++ 1,741,505 +++ 51,372,790 
Same Teriod of 1849 apy pantitg 21729,315 ...- 2,225,892 «+. 27,764,348 


Falling Offs. ye sess cece cesses ee Lbs. 8,420,397 re 23,608,442 
Tmerease «+++ eeceeee, — 514,387 — 

The diminution on pig-iron coming through the canal this year, as compared 
with tbe last, is 46 per cent. upon the whole quantity, while the diminution on 
wrought and railroad iron reaches 75 per cent. Reducing the diminished pro- 
duct to tons, the absolute decrease in wrought and railroad iron, is 3759 tons; 
and in pig-iron, 10,539 tons; while, the gain in blooms, is only 229 tons; or, 
taking all the kinds together, the net decrease is-14,069 tons. The value of 
the above-mentioned pig metal was $368,865. The value of the two kinds 
together amounted to tlie gross sum of $622,597; deducting from this the 
blooms, we have, as the net loss the sum of $607,140, all which is the loss on 
that part of the iron trade which comes through the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal. Such are some of the facts put forth as illustrating the pernicious in- 
fluence of the tariff of 1846 on the Pennsylvania iron interest. 

The directors of the Hudson River Railroad Company have paid to Peter 
Cooper, of ‘Tranton, New Jersey, the bonus of $54,000 for permission to retire 
from a-contract made for $674 a ton. English rails are now offered in the 
market in any quantities at $40 per ton. Against these gloomy facts, how - 
ever, we have to place cheering news from the iron business in the west. 

The Louisville (Kentucky) Journal says :—“On the Cumberland river suc- 
cess in the iron business has been striking. At one of the large establishments 
there, and since 1835, the average dividends have been 15 per cent. per annum 
on the capital invested, while in the meantime over $260,000 has been lost by 
it in bad debts. It is strange that men of energy should pass by the ironstone 
of Hanging Rock and Eddyville, to seek fortunes on the Sacramento; and it 
ia equally strange that part of the energy and capital now employed in the 
west, in the precarious provision and grain business, does not find employment 
and certain profits in manufactures. In the Railroad Journal of the 4th inst., 
Professor Hodge gives the respective prices of ore and charcoal at 31 of the 
Hematite Iron Furnaces of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York. We 
find the average to be thus—charcoal (per bushel), 74 cents ; ore (per tov), 
$2 74 cents.; cost of ore and coal to the ton of iron, $14 29 cents. The ave~ 
rage cost of iron from these furnaces, delivered at New York and Boston mar- 
kets, is—hot blast, per ton, $25; could blast (per ton) $30; worth from $5 to 
$7 per ton more than Scotch pig, which is now quoted in the New Fork Price 
Current, at $18. It is to be remarked, however, that the rent or ore duty at 
some of the mines is very heavy—at Salisbury, North and South Canaan, being 
$1 25 cents. pertonofore. The cost of delivering is also heavy, ranging from 
many of the furnaces from $2 50 cents. to $4.50 cents. per ton. Butit is high 
time for the west to throw aside eastern guide books and tables on these mat- 
ters. Our ores can be had for a few dollars per acres, and our ores and our 
charcoal cost less than one-half of the eastern rates. When iron is made, we 
have navigable rivers on which it can be cheaply transported from the pro- 
ducer to the customer. It has been resolved by the ironmasters of Pennsyl- 
vania to hold a general convention of the furnace men of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania, on the 21st November next, to petition Congress for protection 
against their foreign competitors. 
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Hew Patents. 


LIST OF PATENTS GRANTED DURING THE PAST WEEK. 

W. Jamieson, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancaster, machine maker, for certain impruve- 
ments in looms for weaying. 

C. Attwood, Esq., of Tow-law Iron- Works, near Darlington, Durham, for an improve- 
ment or improvements in the manufacture of iron. 

W. E. Newton, Chancery-lane, civil engineer, for improvements in machinery for plan- 
ing, tongueing, and grooving boards or planks. (Being a communication). 

A. V. Newton, Chancery-lane, meclianical draughtsman, for improvements in the 
manufacture of pipes or tubes. (Being a communication.) 

H. Watson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brass founder, for improvements in valves and cocks, 

R. Larkin, Ardwick, Lancaster, machinist, and W. H. Rhodes, mechanic, Openshaw, 
Lancaster, for certain improvements in machinery, and for preparing, spinning, doubling, 
and weaving cotton, and other fibrous substances. 

Peter Armand le Comte de Fontainemoreau, South-street, Finsbury, for improvements 
n spinning fibrous sub (Being a communication). 

J. Lowe, Salford, Lancaster, surveyor, for certain improvements in grates or grids ap- 
plicable to sewers, drains, and other similar purposes. 

M. Titch, Chelmsford, Essex, patent salt manufacturer, for improvements in baking 
bread, biscuits, and other matters, which improvements are applicable for drying goods. 

C. Bonell, engineer, Kempsey, Worcester, for certain improvements in rotary engines 
to be worked by steam or other means, and also in the construction of carriages, vessels, 
or other vehicles to be worked or propelied by the said improvements in rotary engines 
or other motive power, and for the machinery to be connected therewith. 

J. Banister, Birmingham, manufacturer for a certain improvement or certain improve- 
ments in tubes for locomotive and other builers. 

G. A. Ringeison, Essex--treet, Strand, Middlesex, chemist, for a composition or pre- 
paration for destroying vermin. 

C. Rowley, Newhall-street, Birmingham, button manufacturer; for certain improve- 
ments in apparatus for weaving, and in articles to be attached to dresses. 

J. Bury, Torkington, Lancaster, railway contractor, for certain improvements in the 
construction of chairs for railways. 

J. Christophers, of Heavitree, Devon, formerly merchant and shipowner, for improve- 
ments in naval architecture. 

T. Lightfoot, Broad Oak, Lamcaster, chemist, improvements in printing cotton fabrics. 

W. S. Gillett, Esq., Wilton-street, Grosvenor-place, for improvements in packing pis- 
tons, stuffing-boxes, slides, and other parts of machinery, and in forming bearings, and 
in making cylinders and other forms of metal. 

C. W, Finzel, Bristol, sugar refiner, for improvements in the processes and machinery 
employed in and applicable to the manufacture of sugar. 

J. Mercer, Oakenliam, Lancaster, gentleman, and W. Blythe, Holland Bank, in the 
same county, manufacturing chemist, for improvements in certain materials to be used 
in the of dyeing and printing. 

J. Johnson, Huddersfield, York, bricklayer, and Joe Cliffe, of the same place, iron- 
founder, for improvements in furnaces, or in the means of consuming smoke. 

Jules le Bastier, Paris, gentleman, for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus 
for printing. 
SPECIFICATIONS ENROLLED DURING THE PAST WEEK. 

W. Morgan, Liverpool, wire-fastened circular brush for cleaning boilers and other tubes. 

I. Green, Victoria-place, Euston-square, wind guard. 

G. A. Copeland, Pendennis Castle, Falmouth, safety cartridge for blasting purposes, in 
mines, quarries and other situations, 

J, Hynam, Princes-square, Finsbury, metal box with rounded corners at ends and 
bottom, to be opened by a horizontal groove slide (inverted). 

W. Gray, C. Christopher, and T. Barratt, Liverpool, cooking apparatus tor ships. 

J. Towusend, Birmingham, improvements on or addition to valves for alr-guns. 

W. Thicthener, Union-terrace, Bagnigge-wells-road, solid impulse lever. 

J. Morland, and Son, Eastcheape, floriform parasol,—AMechanics’ Magazine. 














Prorits on Gas MANuFaActure.—A statistical return of the outlay and 
profits of the Dusham Gas Company shows that their gains for the year 1848 
were at the rate of 274 per cent. 

Biscurrs MADE BY Macatnery.—Jf our forefathers had been told that be- 
fore they had lain long in their graves a machine would be invented by which 
flour and water could be mixed together at one end, and brought out at the 
other ready baked biscuits, they would have doubted the sanity of the person 
addressing them. Yet, strange as it may seem, this is a task now all but ac- 
complished, and in operation every working-day at the extensive ship-bread 
bakery of Mr. Thomas Harrison, Mersey-street, late of Wapping. Various 
machines are now used for the baking of slip and other biscuits, but the one 
patented by Mr. Harrison differs from those hitherto im use, in size, in utility, 
and in adaptation for the firing of the bread, of the hot-air principle, now the 
propérty of the Patent Desiccating Company. The flour and water in proper 
proportions are placed in a cylinder, and the first operation of thoroughly mix- 
ing is performed by arms inside. On leaving the cylinder, the dough is kneaded 
by means of a Jarge iron cylinder, under which it is passed several times. The 
required thickness is attained on passing beneath a smaller cylinder. Thedough, 
spread like a large sheet, passes along an endless cloth, the machinery moving 
at each stroke the precise width ofa biscuit. As the dough passes along, by the 
rising and falling of a nicely-adjusted piece of mechanism, the biscuits are cut 
into shape and receive the stamp of the patentee. ‘The biscuits are not citcu- 
lar, but have six sides, and, therefore, there is not, in cutting out, any waste 
of dough, except a small portion at each end. Passing along the endless cloth, 
the biscuits are conducted to the mouth of the oven, where they are received 
on what may be called, for familiar illustration, an endless gridiron, which, as 
machine moves, draws in the biscuits in a few seconds. LKach oven is 4} feet 
in width, and 264 feet in length. ‘There are four ovens, ove above another, 
and all fed from the same furnace with hot water. ‘The mixing of the flour 
and water occupies about twelve minutes, the kneading: five or six, and the 
firing half an hour. As each oven contains 650 biscuits, and may be filled 
within a few minutes of each other, there is no difficulty in producing from 
flour and water no fewer than 2600 biscuits in an hour, or nearly a ton of shi 
biscuits every two hours. The biscuits, too, are of excellent quality—beauti- 
fully crisp and sweet. It is difficult to convey to the reader a correct idea of 
the operation of so ingenious and useful a piece of machinery, but it is so ex- 
ceedingly clever that we would advise the curious to visit the establishment. 
Messrs. ghey, M. Scott, of the ‘iranmere Foundry, are the manufacturers.— 
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CURRENT PRICE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 





motives about lid. On the Bow branch, which, as our readers are aware, is 
being worked by one of Messrs. England's new engines, the working expenses 
amount only to about fourpence per mile.— Rai Times, 


Foreign gold, in bars.... per 0z.£3 17 9 | New dollars.-...-.. per oz, £0 4 9 
” Portngal pleces.... 0 © 0] Silver in bars (standard)... 0 4 11 





LATEST CURRENT PRICES OF METALS, 
LONDON, OCTOBER 1%, 1849. EZAPB. 
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Patent shot ..... 








Blewitt’s Patent Refined Iron iy a Py 

for bars, rails, &e., freeon 3 15 0 FOREIGN LEAD. A 

board at Ne OSU <4 Spanish, in bond .........66415 0-15 Ig 
Do., do., for tin-plates, boiler ‘we American. ditt0....s0.25 #2a0  — 

plates, &c., ditto.....+.+. ENGLISH TIN, i 
Stirling’s Patent 2 in Glasgow 2 12—2 14 | Block ..............percewt. 313 6 
Toughened Pigs} in Wales.. 3 5—3 15 | Bar... .esseeee 214 9 
peepee te ot enh dette 6 10 Refined os cc cccscccececeeeys 319 0 
Pigs, in OrasiiPe =. '-45 0 FOREIGN TIN k 

BIB coves vaca cbldctocndeceds & Od 3 6 Banea, in bond.............. 312 0 


GREE eo S00 0h n000sd eve ceed 
FOREIGN IRON. } 

Swedish .... 0c. seeeeeeeesse Il 10 O--12 

GORD «0.00 evan esce geaente’ @@ 


Straits ..--.. seevsecsenverses 3 6—3 7 
| Peruvian (6 mo 23 p.ct. dis.).. 
TIN-PLATES, 7 





PSI... olde’ bs yi eon tedden adit 7 6-18 
SP CRRA AEN. YEP BRCORL SeaccnccseseesaesdodI—l. 1 
Gourieff om =” eee 2 | iti 


APChaNge] ..sesscesescescees ee 


FOREIGN 8TEEL,.c - SPELTER. Mm 
Swedish keg .........++++e-014 15-15 0 | Plates, warchoused..-.per ton 14 10-14 15 


Ditto faggot .....sscs0s0...,15 O-15 5 | Ditto, toarrive.......2....+414 5-14 10 
ENGLISH COPPER. d ZINC. 

Sheets, sheathing, & bolts,p. ?. 0 0 93 English sheet’ :.... «per ton 20 10—21 

Tough cake ..........perton 84 0 0 QUICKSILVERO ,..,.....per lb, 28. 11d. 3 
Terms.—a, 6 months, or 2} per cent. dis.; 5, ditto; c, ditto; d, 6 months, or 3 per ct. 

dis; e, 6 months, or 24 per cent. dis. ¢ f, ditto ; g, ditto; h, ditto; #, ditto; £, net cash ; 

/, 6 months, or 3 p. ct, dis.; m, netcash; 2, 3 months, or 1} p. ¢. dis.; 0, ditto, 14 dis, 

* Cold-blast, free on board in Wales. 


REMARKS.—We have no change to notice in the metal market this week. At the 
quarterly meeting of the ironmasters, held at Birmingham yesterday, it was resolved to 
maintain present prices, which are—for bars, fi/. to 67. 10s, ; hoops, 7/., and sheets, 72. 10s. 
—delivered at the works, Scoteh pig-iron continues dull of sale, and but few transac. 
tions have taken place since our last. We quote mixed Nos. 41s. 6d.,and No, 1, 42s.— 
net cash, free on board at Glasgow. 

GLASGOW, Oct. 11.—The business during the week has been on the same limited 
scale as for some time past, and prices have padergone little change, but the tendency, 
on the whole, has rather been downcast, We quote the price of mixed Nos. {at 4is. 6d,‘ 








EXPORTATION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS.—The following are the officia 
returns of the exports of gold and silver from the port of London for the last week : - 
Silver coin to Belgium, 82,000 ounces ; ditto to Dunkirk, 188,000—Silver bars to ditto, 
14,000; ditto to Belgium, 55,892—Gold coin to Mauritius, 237. 





EXPORTS OF METALS TO ALL INDIA FROM LONDON AND LIVERPOOL, 
For THe First Nine Montus oF 1848 anp 1849, 


Metals. 1849. 1848, Tn. in 1849. _ Dee, in 1849. 
Spelter ...eseecoceee.+ TOMS S210 .. 6.06 2HTD we veee sone oe 

COPPER oboe a5 0 ie 6i isles AGB 50's sve SOOM 2044 BIOL cose ce 
Tron, British ...6 06 .. ++ s0++ 0025844 «22... 15501 ......10848 2.1 6.. 
Ditto, Foreign..+.+.+++++00- 1634. 203 ..c0+6 LABEL wo aes 
Tin-plates .......,.+.Boves 11668 ....+. BIBL ...-04 8487 4, 
I - 2207. 











Prtd eet 


AD occ cece cece cece s+ TONs 2798 ....++ SOL - 
Steel ....... sesteee TSS. 132 623 - 
Quicksilver ... - Bottles 247... 25 anvece 282 ceoese 








IRONMASTERS’ QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

The first of the October quarterly meetings of the ironmasters of South Staffurdshire, 
Shropshire, and Worcestershire, was held at Walsall on Tuesday, and the second at Wol- 
verhampton, on Wednesday. That at Walsall is usually considered comparatively nnim- 
portant, the far greater amount of business being transacted at the subsequent meetings 
held at Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and Dudiey. There was an average attendance 
of iron and coalmasters On Wednesday, and the settlements were understood to be gene- 
rally satisfactory. 

The great staple manufacture of the district was, however, d to be not in the 
most satisfactory condition. The small makers are in pretty full work, but in the largest 
iron-works there is not the same activity. The demand is principaily for home consump- 
tion—for iron required in the manufacture of articles for domestic use, Of heavy orders 
there are comparatively few, it being notorions that there are many contracts on hand, 
particularly for railways. which cannot, or will not, if ever—owing to the suspension of 
many railway projects—be completed for many months to come, 

It has been deemed advisable to abide by the nominal price fixed upon at the prelimi- 
nary meeting held a fortnight ago. 

Many of the thin-coalmen, encouraged by the acquiescence of some masters in the 
neighbourhood of Oldbury, are still standing out for an increase of wages. It ap- 
pears quite certain, from statements nade by ail parties, that thedemand for and present 
price of iron will not justify such an advance; but, after the indecision and vacillation 
manifested by certain small firms, it is impossible to.s«y whether or not the colliers will 
be successful in their present attempt. 


The most important quarterly meeting of the iroumasters of Sonth Statfordshire and 
adjacent counties was held in the Town Hall of Birmingham on Thursday, at which were 
present representatives not only of the principal firms of the » brit also from first- 
rate houses in London, Liverpool, Wales, and other purts of the kingdom. 

The above re of the Wolverhampton meeting was, with few emendations, confirmed. 
Some addit' particulars with regard to the exact position of the iron trade may, liow- 
ever, be communicated, - 

The great firms of the Midland iron district are not in possession of a superabundance 
of orders. The demand upon them is limited in comparison with former times; ana this 
is somewhat remarkabie, considering that nerchants’ stacks (as well as stocks at the prin- 
cipal iron-works) are at the present time unusually iow, One great drawback wpon the 
briskness of th: iron manufacture, as above alluded to,,is the failure. of.waniovs railway 
companies to give ont contracts into wich they lias cftered, and for the fulfilment of 
which they are legally liable. The reason of this is very palpable tn the districts. There 
are in the immediate vicinity of Dudley and Wolw ton great railway lines incom - 
plete, and at a dead stand-still ; and until the directors-of these undertakings¢an obtain 
cash, or credit (both now extremely scarce), there ia little hope of the fulfiiment of their 
several contracts for rails; but, although the iron may not be made or supplied, the iron- 
masters are perfectly satisfied with the solvency and honour of the boards with which 
they have contracted, and that altimately, if not speedily, pryment will be niade, if not 
for the supply of material, at least for the breach of contract. 

The prices last quoted were fully maintained, and there was no tendency towards a 
decline. There was no alteration in pigs, tle prices remaining the same as stated at the 
preliminary meeting. : 

The notice of a strike issued by the thin-coal men in the neighbourhood of Wolver- 
hampton expires on Saturday night. . Their d 1 is an advance of 9d. per day—no 
small sum, considering the serious effect it would necessarily have upon the interests of 
the fron manufacturer. In the neighbourliood of Oldbury (not West Bromwich) this 
demand bas been allowed, and upon. the strength of this concession the colliers in the 
vicinity of Bilston and Wolverhampton are resolutely determined toobtain the same terms. 
There has not, as yet, been any meeting of the Wol masters, but we believe 
that, to a man, they are resolved to resist what they an unwarrantable attempt 
on the part of the colliers. They assert thut the state of the iron frade, and the cheap- 
ness of provisions, do not justify them, under circum in granting so large an 
increase of wages; and there is reason to believe, from past experience, that the masters 
of Wolverhampton are of stronger nerve than those of Oldbury. Their stocks of lime- 
stone and coal are, moreover, represented to be sufficient-to furnish them with ample sup- 
plies during a long siege. } 

The meeting at Dudley this evening is looked forward to by the fron trade with much 
interest, it being the night on which the colliers’ notice of suspension of labour expires. 
It is, however, not expected to have any injurious effect on the prices as first fixed at the 
recent meetings of the ironmasters. 

The returns of the exports of metals and metallic manufactures are highly encourag- 


ing. The following are for the month ending Sept. 5, 1849, and for the ding 
me pt. 5, t “A pete 











month of 1848. ¢ official statement also shows thut, for the m receding, 
the exports were ly greater than for the corresponding od of 18d3 me 
1848. 1849, ‘ Increase. 


G1aSS xs ne esee cased cheese 1BQAB sess seses MONIT Vi. . 9,999 
Hardware and cutlery .. +--+ ++ 159,795 ceveeesets 224,405 secsessee 64,610 
Machinery + secs sereres GD AZL veneweeees, 106629 vesecesees 7,108 
Iron and steely +--+ ee se eeee ABT/IT2 coe gesnre 948,279 voeeeese.» 61,107 
Co and Brasg ++ ssse+ 106,106 2+ vows cess 202,297 ce eeesne re 96,190 
P2ADT vv eceeseee® AN AG9" oc... 0.002 BY,342 
Q9j2BL sp cede vewe § 62y772 codecs sd. 92,491 
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Raitway tn Sour Avsrratia.—We very recently alluded to the projected 
plan of constructing-a railway from the city of Adelaide to the Port, the desire- 
ableness and advantages pf which were so apparent, that two distinct com- 
panies had been formed, the one in this country, the ot lier in' Adelaide, to carry 
out that object, and we expressed our fears that'the undertaking might be 
peralyeed or, perhaps, altogether fall to the ground, by the opposition efigen- 
dered by two rival interests, in their endeavours to —— the same object. 
According'to the last accounts received from: Adelaide, it is gratifying to learn 
that, whatever difficulties might at first have been supposed to exist, in refer- 
ence to the proposed junction uf the London company with the committee of the Adelaide 
Railway Company, they, Hy patual and prudent concessions, were likely to be speedily and 
satisfactorily removed. P er CON had arrived in Adelaide, and 
a correspondence had been between the two partiés, both of whom are so fully con- 
vinced of its being their mutual interest to unite, that al! that then rematried to be done was 
the adjustment of the preliminaries, which the next account from thence will no doubt 
bring us. If one-fifth of the capital—say, nbout 50,0002.—is to be reserved for 
the colonists to subscribe, and they are to have a share in.the , as ig reason- 
able should be the case, nothing more is to be desired, and this we understand will be 
conceded. In the Adelaide Railway Company, upwards of 5 shares have been 
allotted, and the deposits upon them paid up; but these ¢ be cancelled, or 
bate to, tee haghet five eounell to sthortey i pacha ce tlontent ‘ ay 

le ative counci) for ‘wut : i 4 ma: 

be required with a view to active operations as soon.as ra say gp (hs aa itis 
to be hoped that the joint efforts of both parties wilt-be di 1 towards hastening for- 
what is generally believed will be for the common good. It is not only a desirable ac- 
quisition to the commercial facilities of the ut under : ious 








we ns sane a 











) cal, anid 
management, it holds out every prospect of ae a profitable undertaking. or the 
shureholders, as well as u lasting benefit both to the city and to the port of Adelaide. 
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RAILWAY AND COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. ~._ 





Current Prices of Stocks, Shares, X Metals, 
a oo 


STOCK EXCHANGE, Saturday morning Eleven o'clock. 
Bank Stock, 7, per Cent., 196 Belgian, 4} per Cent., 87 
3 per Cent. Reduced Ann., 99§ 1 


" Dutch, 24 per Cent., 54 
3 per Cent. Consols Ann., 924 % 4 Brazilian, 5 per Cent., 84 3 
34 per Cent. Ann., 923 Chilian, 6 per Cent., — = 
Long Annuities, 8% Mexican 5 per Cent., ex Coup., 26] 4 
India Stock, 104 per Cent., 257 Russian, 5 per Cent., 107 

8 per Cent. Consols for Acc. 92} Spanish, 5 per Cent, 16% 16 

Excheq. Bills, 10007., 14d. 41 45 pm. 








Ditto 3 per Cent., 343 





Mines.—Although a fair proportion of business has been transacted since 
cur last, many buyers’ have not been able to have their orders completed 
within the period originally agreed upon. 

South Frances, South Basset, Condurrow, Treviskey and Barrier, Trelawny, 


and othershaves,hbave been in-demand. In Wheal Adams, a very considerable 
improvement lias taken place; the discovery is represented to be worth from 
701. to 804. per fin: . “Lh@re have been-inquiries for Birch Tor shares, both here 
and in the country, at about our present quotations, and some business done in 
Wheal Franco, 

Shares in the following mines have changed hands during the week :—Devon 
Great Consols, East Wheal Rose, Bedford United, Stray Park, Trelawny, Tre- 
hane, Treviskey and Barrier, Tincroft, Birch ‘Tor and Vitifer, Tamar Consols, 
Wheal Franco, Kingsett and Bedford, Treleigh Consols, South Tamar, South 
Frances, Trethellan, West Caradon, West Wheal Tolgus, West Wheal Treasury, 

Capt. Puckey, of Fowey Consols Mine, having, at the request of the direc. 
tors, inspected Hawkmoor Mine, has forwarded a highly favourable report, 
which will be found among our mining intelligence. He states it is very rare 
to find so good a course of copper ore so near where any former company 
ceased working, as they have in the 20 fm. level; he was-not, however, alto- 
getlier surprised, as the appearances in the 10 fm. level indicate something 
good below. He considers the locality good—having Devon Great Consols 
to the north, Bedford United to the east, with some of the lodes running 
through Hawkmoor, and Gunnis Lake Mine to the south. ‘Taking all things 
into consideration, the water-power at hand, and the Mt favourable indica- 
tions, he considers it a valuable mine, and, with spirited development, highly 
probable to make a permanently profitable one. 

Grambler and St. Aubyn account meeting was held.on the 9th inst., when a 
profit of 126/. 10s, 8d. was found for the four months ending August, which, 
with the balance from last account, leaves to credit 4371. 6s. 2d, We under- 
stand from our Jocal correspondence, that a valuable’ branch of yellow copper 
ore has been cut in these mines from 1 to 2 feet wide, on the course of the 
eastern drivings. 

The usual quarterly meeting of the Callington Mines Company. was held on 
Wednesday ; the fivancia] statement showeda balance of 16892: 2s, 11d. against 
the mine, less June subsist of 108/. 10s. ‘The Kelly Bray Mine, which, it ap- 

ears, is worked separately, sustained a loss on the three months’ working of 
P39, 7s. 7d., which, with a balance i oe from last account, taking credit 
for the a y-first instalment of 20002, leaves a balance against the mine of 
17612 19s. 6d. 

At the Tamar meeting, the accounts showed amount of silver-lead ores sold, 

1,8082. 16s. 8d. for the year, showing profit of 36862 33. 94., which, with other 
receipts, made a balance of 73812. 18s. 2d., out of which two dividends have 
been paid, amounting to 57602; to the reserve fund, 5767, leaving in hand 
10451. 18s. 2d. The report will be found highly satisfactory. 

By a statement made by Mr. Stainsby, after the Tamar meeting, respecting 
the position of the Tincroft property, it appears highly favourable for perma- 
nently profitable results, there being ore.in sight to the value of upwards of 
67,0007, with many hundreds of fathoms of ground stijlunexplored. ‘The di- 
rectors, at their meeting on the 4th instant, declared a dividend. of 7s. per share, 
being 5 per cent. on the paid-up capital. 

At the Treleigh meeting, noticed last week, we omitted the assets and liabili- 
ties; they will be found in another column—showing a balance in favour of 
assets of 1668/. 14s. 1d. 

At the Comblawn meeting, the accounts showed a balance against the mine 
of 15s: 4d. A resolution was passed for the purchase of a steam-eugine. 

At the Wheal Seton two-monthly meeting, the accounts showed—Ores sold 
(less dues), 28507. 58. 2d : leaving balance in favour of adventurers, 5882. 18s, 6d 

In foreign mines, the principal transactions have been in United Mexicans 
St. John del Rey, Imperial Brazilian, Copiapo, and National Brazilian, and a 

few shares in Guadalcanal and Australians have changed hands, 

By letters, received from the Linares Mines, dated the 3d October, we learn 
that the engine commenced working on the Ist, and, up to date, was found to 
perform its duty well. 


HULL, Taurspay.—The share market has shown no signs of improvement since we 
wrote la@st, and there is scarcely any business passing. 








Norru Brrriso AustraLasiaN Company.—It was reported thatthe Burra 
Burra lode had been discovered at this company’s adjoining mine (the Bon- 
Accord); but, by our advices from Adelaide, we learn that no new mineral 
discovery of importance had been madein the settlement up to the 28th May, 

Vautiey or LoetcHen Mrxino AnD Sue_tinc Company.—The disputed 
right to this property is not yet definitively settled—the defendants having 
appealed to the Council of State against the decision of the Civil Judge of Sion. 
As the State were the original grantees of the mine, and as Mr. Blanch, the 
plaintiff, has obtained his concession under the guarantee of the mining laws, 
there is no doubt the cause will be referred from them again to the Civil Judge 
at Sion, to be finally adjudicated according to those laws. 

Contract For CoaL vy Franxce.—The contract for the supply of 1910 
chaldrons of coal for the small forges, and 764 for the furnaces at the dock- 
yards and naval establishments of the French republic at Cherbourg, has been 
taken by the liouse of the Messrs. Liais, Brothers, of that port, at the rate of 
19s. 11d. the chaldron of 36 bushels, ‘The firm of H. Worms, of Paris, offered 
to take the contract for 1/. 0s. 244. The highest offer was that of the Messrs. 
Jallan, of Brest, at 12 5s, 74d. 

ComBINATION OF CoLLicRS.—At the delegate meeting, on Saturday last, for 
the two counties of Northumberland and Durham, it was stated, that nearly 
2000 additional names had been added to the union in a fortnight. 

OPENING oF THE SoutTu Yorksuine Raiway.—Capt. Wyn, the Govern- 
ment inspector, lias been over this company’s line from. Swinton to Doncaster, 
10 miles, communicating with the Great Northern Railway at the latter place, 
and connecting, by means of it, the metropolis-direct with the great Yorkshire 
ooal-fields. lt is to be opened this week. 

OPENING OF THE Winpsor Rai1Lway,—The opening of the Great, Western 
Railway Company’s extension Jine to Windsor took place on Monday last, 
having been approved by the Railway Commissioners en Saturday, The line 
proceeds out of Slough through a cutting ofa quarter of a mile in length. It 
then runs for nearly the remainder of the way, or to within about a quarter of 
amile of Windsor, on an embankment, where an elegant viaduct carries it, 
by a continuous curve; into the centre of the town.’ This viaduct is between 
5590 and 6000 ft. long, and in the middle of it is a bridge of novel construe- 
tior, designed by Mr. Brunel, with a span over the Thames of 187 ft., so.as to 
give, in conformity with the requirements of the Admiralty, headway enough 
t» allow of vessels passing in sail. The principle of this bridge, known as that 
of the arch and tie, the ends of the arch being connected by strong metal ties, 
has been severely tested, aud has been found to exhibit no perceptible deflec- 
tion ;. its foundations are on hard gravel, below the bed of theriver. The sta- 
tion at Windsor is. in the usually tasteful style of those on other parts of the 
line. It abuts close on the High-street, is 230 ft. long, with an iron roof, 70 ft. 
span. The ornamental details are not i contpleted. In addition to the new 
ime, the company have constructed a diverging branch, by which Royal and 
@xpress trairs can ran up to Windsor, without being detained at Slough. 

Gutra Percna.—Yesterday, the ship Bangalore, 500 tons burden, arriyed 
in-the London Docks from the East Indies, with an entire cargo of gutta percha, 
being the first vessel that has beeu entirely chartered for the conveyance of 
that material, now, from its multifarious uses, a staple articleof commerce. 

Macarius vor Joinery Work.—We inspected, yesterday, at Messrs, E. 
T. Bellhouse. and Co.’s Eagle Foundry, a new machine for morticing wood, 
This machine, though recently introduced into this‘country, where it has been 
patented by Mr. William Furness, of Liverpool, has been used for the last 15 
qoere in the United States of America; where it was invented by a Mr. J. A, 

‘ay. It is on the principleof the slotting machine for iron, but with a power 
of adjustment of the point of the tool which enables a great variety of work to 
be done by it. The chisels employed are pecuhar in shape, tiot being solid like 
the ordinary mortice chisels, but flat, like the common joiner’s chisels, with the 

turned up at right angles, so that the chips are drawn out.of the mor- 
tice, after the hole has been cut. ‘The machine can be used with any size of 
chisel from }in. up to 2 in. ; it will also. set out:.and morticenaves for wheels 
not exceeding 10 by 15in. Pins and dowels are made by it in a quick and 
perfect manner. It can be made to operate: either Ape or steam-power, 
and one machine will perform the work of eight men. ‘The cost of the machine 
ig about 202 The inyentor of this machine has also invented. a machine to 
make tenons, and execute rebating, sash scribing, and boring in any kind of 
wood. This machine has now been introduced into England; aud patented by 


Mr. William Furness. Manchester Guardian, 


YHAMES TUNNEL COMPANY 


Pie nitmvVer of passengers who passed fiirougl the Tunnel fn the week, end! : Oct. 6, 
was—No. Of; passengers, 11,501. ~Amount of money, £47 18s, 5d, re 3 
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PRICES OF MINING SHARES. 





BRITISH MINES. 


Dompeny. Paid. Price, 
M odocedees j 


 S 
ersees BE o- 7h 19 


Shares. 
{000 Abergwess' 
1024 Alfred Consols 
1000 Antimony&Silver-Lead 5 .. — 























12 Old Wiieal Prosper..- -- 

128 Par Consols.-+-+-+++ ++ 
1248 Pengelly Tin--.-++-+-- 
8000 Pennant & Craigwen.. 
1024 Penzance Consols .. -- 22 
512 Plymouth Wh. Yeoland 6-. 
200 Polsaith Consols....-. 5}-+ 
2500 Rhoswiddol&Bacheiddonl0 .. 10 
10000 Rhymmeylron...++-+. 50 +6 Le 
10000 Ditto New.....ss00. 7+. 6§ 
1000 Rosewull Mill ...---.- Te 5 





Shares. Company. 


256 


2048 Rtunnaford Coombe Tin 
9000 South Tamar ........ 


++ 75 | 10000 Copiupo Mining Co.... 14 .. 
20000 General Mining Ass'n. 20. 10 
Guadalcanal ......+... 


4000 
5000 
5051 


2000 Mexican &SouthAmer. 8 .. 


BRITISH MINES—continued. 

Paid. Price. 
Rosewarva Mines ..... — .. 12 
| oreaiie 




























1 EG 
1024 AshburtonUnited Mines 8§.. 12 128 South Caradon ...... 5 
1624 Balleswidden .....«+. 9... 18 1100 South Doleoath ...... 5 wen 
128 Balnoon Consols.. -. «+ 423.. 50 256 Sth. Friendsh, Wh.Anp 30 «. 28 30 
1000 Barristown «...+---++. 5§-- 192 256 South Molton......... 5 +. 13 
3650 Bawden «+ «+ eeseee cece o 22% 256 South Tolgus........ 16 + 55 60 
4000 Bedford ......-.+++0 S++ 3h 39 256 South Trelawny ...... 283.. 5 
1280 Birch Tor & Vitifer .- 10%-. 6$ 7 | 2000 South Wales Mining Go. 2.. 1 13 
8000 Blaenavon .--..--+-» 50+. 10 123 South Wheal Basset .. 203 350 380 
5000 Blisland Consols ««.+++ 1+. 59 124 South Wh. Frances . -160 .. 265 
100 Botallack «++ -+++00++182 «- 25 256 South Wh. Josiah .... 1p.. 56 
120 Brewers. cocncspece-s 8. 0c 1000 South Wh. Maria..... 13 
256 Brimpts Tin ....+«+++- 2$-. 3 10000 Southern& Western, 4 
10000 British lrou, New,regis. 12 .. 8 280 Spearne Moor ........ 40 
— Ditto ditto, scrip...... 10 .. 10 94 St. Ives Consols ...... — .. 80 
2400 Brynear-luam..sese..0e 2ae 6 128 St. Michael Penkivel.. 5 .. 103 
128 Budnick Consols ..-- 52}.- 10 999 St. Minver Consols ... 1.. 6 
1000 Callington ....++..+. 22 .. 56 1000 Stray Park .......... 43 .. 20 2) 
1000 Camborne Consols +... 7 ++ 43 63] 9600 Tamar Consols ...... 3 .. 748 
20000 Cameron’s Steam Coal 7... If 10240 Tavistock Consols .... $.. $3 
256 Caradon Copper Mine 3 + Ig 1024 Tavy Consols -....... 6%.. i 
256 Caradon Mines «.-.-- 22¢.. 10 6000 ‘Tincrofe . 50... 1400 70012 123 
256 Caradon United «..... 24... 58 58 Tokenbury ...... ...170 .. 10 
256 Caradon Wh. Hooper-- 21 .. 43 120 Tolearme ............ 8... 10 
1000 Carn brea «.++«eeeee 15 -. 210 256 Tregorden...... 4s... 32 «. 5 54 
3000 Carthew Consols.«-+--- I}. 6 256 Trehane .+.4.sese.0. 14 295 253 
114 Charlestown «.-...++-220 ...— 5000 Treleigh Consols....... 6 «. 33 
500 Comblawn ...%-.--- 5$e. 43 SOOT THENCE cs cc cacciein Bim <= 
128 Comfort +. +++++-+-++ 45 «. 65 70 96 Tresnvean .......... 10 «. 95 
256 Condurvow «.....+-+. 20 .. 65 70 120 Trethellan ........ 5. 17} 20 
2560 Cook’s Kitchen «++«+- 14 +. 24.3 120 Treviskey and Barrier 130..120 125 
1000 Coombe Valley Quarry 43-- 5 1000 TyHwyd.s...cceeeeee. 2. Oh 
1000 Copper Bottom ----+- ld. 64 200 United Mines ........ 50 .. 150 
900 Court Grange. +-+----- 5 « 10 256 Wellington Mines .... 25 .. 35 
212 Craddock Moor «+--+» 234-- 5 128 West Buller...-...... 10 300 320 
128 Creeg Bruws .-------120 -- 30 256 West Caradon........ 20 110 115 
500 Cabert Mitie..s.+++- +012. — 512 West Fowey Consols.. 40 .. 12 
1000 Gwm Erfin «ss+seee+« Bd+- 3B 3 — West Par Consols.. 2... — 
7100 Derwent «--+-eeeeee Shee 5 256 West Providence di; 
845 Devon&CourtenayCon. 7%-- 19 2 200 West Seton .... +» 45 175 180 
1024 Devon Great Consols.. 1 -. 200 120 West Trethellan...... 4 .. 

1000 Dhurode «-++ee+e+e+e Zee 5 512 West Wheal Frances... 1%. 2 
182 Dolcouth ..-eeeeeee ee BO ee 15 256 West Wh. Friendship... 9... 8 
2560 Drake Walls..--«+---. 5g. 3 8725 West Wheal Jewel.... 12 .. 214 
10900 Duriam County Coal.- 45 .. g 256 West Wheai'lolgus .. 80 .. 74 10 
3000 Dyfngwim -+e.eee+sees 10 .. 19 12 256 West Wheal Treasury 19 ., 74 10 
512) East Alyenney, + 5b 6 1024 Whiddon Mines ...... 43.. 2 
2500 East Birch Tor: 3. 3 5200 Wicklow Copper ....+. 5 .. 8% 8} 
1024 East Buller --- os. em 107 Wheal Adams ......+. 79 .. 80 
112 East Caradon «-++++++ 47 «+» 47 1000 Wheal Agar.......5.5 — «6. 6 

2048 East Crowndule ...... 6§.. 4 256 Wheal Albert ........ 10... 1 
128 East Pool «.<+s++e++++ 15 +. 60 240 Wheal Anderton...... 28 ..10 15 
9000 East'TamarConsols,-- §-- § % 128. Wheal Ann.......... —.. 502 
94 East Wheal Crofty...-125 .. 65 70 512 Wheal Anna Maria.... 7 .. 4 
128 East Wheal Rose ---- 50 630 650 120 Wheal Bal ...++see00: She. 10 
— EastofScotlandIronCo.5.- 1§ 256 Wheal Benny........ 14p ». 2 
123 East Wheal Seton «-«» 14... 10 1024 Wheal Bray..... .... 10 .. 10 
1280 Esgaiy Liee .-+.+-+++. Idee 4 43 256 Wheal Blencowe .... 21 .. 12 
248 Exmoor Wh. Eliza-... 6+. 6 232$Wheal Calstock ...... 9 .. 20 25 
494 Fowey Consols «+ +++ 40 « 45 256 Wheal Fortescue .... 15... — 
1024 Freidd Liwydd Mines-- 13-. 33 388 Wheal Franco........ 27... 11 12 
4000 Gen.Mining Co.for Lrel. it: 13 128 Wheal Harriet........ 45 .. — 
256 Gonamena «+++++-+e 443.. 16 100 Wheal Henry * — + 85 
128 GOOnvrea veeeseseeeee Bee 2 1024 Wheal Lawrence.. 23.. 23 
256 Grambler & St. Aubyn 80 .. 10 12 112 Wheal Margaret ...... 79 .. 225 
100 Great Consols. ------1000 210 220 512 Wheal Mary Ann.... 5 .. 26 27 
512 Gt.Wht, ough Tor Con, 245-. 18 20) 5000 Wheal May..++...... 3... @ 
6000 Growa SlateCompany. 5... 5 860. Wheal Oak .......... 6... 5 
6000 Ieiguston Down Con.. 19..  Z 3000 Wheal Penhale........ 8. 9 
1500 Hennock Silver-Lead-. 1s.. 2 210 Wheal Prospect .... . 46. 7 
4500 Mennock Iroh & Tin .. 2ls.. is 120 Wheal Reeth ........ 41 .. 150 
256 Herodsfout ++ ++++++++ 27 +. 12 13 128 Wheal Rose........- GO.. 3 

10000 Hibernian «.--- ig 198 Wheal Seton ........214 .. 250 
1000 Holimbusht +--+rerr++ 226 6 180 Wheal Sisters ....... 353.. 5 
1024 Kingsett and Bedford.. 14-- 3% 44] 494 Wheal Sophia ........ 44... 5 
787 Kirkcudbrightshire.... 84-, 23 128 Wheal Spearne ...... 10 .. 68 70 
2048 Lambherooe Wh. Mavia 8 -- 2 128 Wheal St. Ann «..... 30 .. 35 
252 Lanartl: Consols--++«» — + 4 590 Wheal Trescoll....../. 9 .. 104 
128 Lelant Consols ..--- +» 90 .. 40 260 Wheal Trelawny .... 72.. 80 85 
160 L@VAUL «eee see cece ee —— oe 225 256 Wh.Tremaine(St.Ervan) 94.. 24 
1000 Lewis seeeeeee 17 e+ 94 10) 1024 Wheal Tremayne,.... 9§.. 3 4 
1060 Liwynimalees: .++e+++ 8 + 5 5S 92 Wheal Tryphena......140 .. 100 
3600 Liynvi Iron «-+--+++++ 50 +. 50 1000 Wheal Vincent ...... 2%... 7 
253 Lostwithiel Consols ... 23 +. 10 256 Wheal Viow(Perranz.) @.. 

6000 Marke Vulley+-..+s-. 10 «. $1 184 Wheal Vyvyan-.. «6.. -—.. 60 
5000 Mendip Milis ........ 3}. 2 23 
128 Metha ...- cece eecerees BA ee — FOREIGN MINES, 

20000 Mining Co.ofirelunt 7+. 4 5000 Allen Mining Company 144,. 22 22 
1280 Nant-y-cria «-++..0+) Gee 5 £5000 Asturian Mining Co... 15. 24 
256 New Kast Crowndule.. 33.» 24 | 20000 Australian .......... 3 .. 52 63 
100 North Pool ---+++++++ 45 +. 530 6000 Barossu Range .....-. 1g.. 12 3 
140 North Roskear «-+--- 5%.. 160 3000 Bolaiios’ ..... ..+++-150 .. — 
262 North Wh. Leisure -- 1§-- 2 2000 Ditto Scrip .......... If ws — 
256 North Wheal Basset .. 10 -. 10 12) 49000 Brazilian Leperial.... 23 .. 33 3% 

15000 Northern Coal Co.-.-- 23. 2 12000 Cobre Copper Co. .... 40 .. 233 4 


Kinzigthal Mining Ass. 
Mexican Company.... 


5000 National Brazilian.... 30 .. 33 4 


104000 N. Brit.Australasian.. 1 .. 


7000 


11000 St. John del Rey 
13174 United Mexican ...Av. 


2600, Dies, 42 
15-.113 118 
284..32 33 


Royal Santiago .. 


eeee 

















RAILWAY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 






































Names of Railways. Length. |Present ac-| Price |Div.)/ Trafic Reiurns. 
1849 |1848) tual cost. j{p.share}i848} 1849 | 1848 
Aberdeen «vcoe sececeseeseees| 33 | 16 | 1,000,547 | 16 —|£ G41 | 4 ~ 
Kelfust and Ballymena-...+..+-+| 379 | 37§ 514,968 19} | 5* 492 | 330 
Birkenhead, Lancashire,& Chesh.| 19 15 | 1,088,804 37 5t 929 | 964 
Bolton, Blackburn,& West Yorksh.| 14 — 786,384 6} _ 413 247 
Bristol and Exeter «.....+.+-++| 85§ | 75) 2,660,490 59 _ 4238 bag 
Caledonian... ..sseesecetteeee| 154 MAE | 5,149,320 | 13 3 6659 | 5013 
Chester and Holyhead........+-| 84 | 59$| 3,358,217 12 4 1916. | 1635 
Dablin and Drogheda «...-...+.| 35 | 35 778,565 | 293 | — 740 | 731 
Dublin and Kingstown ......+-+. 9% 7 895,915 ghey or 676 996 
Dundee, Pertii, & Aberdeen June.| 47§ | 474 544,554 153 63 1013 | 940 
East Anglian (Lynn to Bly)-++++}--Obd | 65d) > 1,247,446 1} _ 685 | 726 
East Lancashive .--++eese+eseee) T5$ | 24 | 2,628,519 134 5 3212 | 1565 
Eustorn Countiesand Norfolk ..| 322 {295 | 12,027,069 | 72 74 | — | 14906 |16428 
astern Union 22.65. .00..00-5.] 78 50; 1,782,703 13 _ —_ 1451 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .« +| 572 | 52%) 2,923,199 | 36 353) 6 3888 | 3725 
Edinburgh and Northern . 78 | 34.| 2,241,276 | 103 | 2 — | 1831 
Glasgow, Paisley, aud Ayr ....+-]| 102} | 74 | 2,574,330 | 50 3 3006 | 2719 
Glasgow, Paisley, & Greendck....| 23 | 23 852,846 17 2 971 | 1004 
Gt. Northern & East Lincolnshire| 143° | —- | 5,138,756 7€ «| St} e743] .. 
Gt. Southern & Western, Ireland} 68% }1103] 3,552,589 | 284 | 6t | 3362 | 3187 
Great Western .e-+o++++-e00+eee| 230¢ [2064] 11,867,042 | 54 55 | Gh | 20101 |20983 
Lancaster and Carlisle«........-| 90 | 70} 1,476,102 | 483 | 42] 3789 | 2370 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .....-| 206} |1273) 10,063,862 65 5} | 11227 [11393 
Liverpoel, Crosby, & Southport..| 13 | — 84,455 —_ 142 
London and North Western ....| 478 {428 | 26,251,635 | 110% | 7 | 40018 |42848 
Londou and Blackwall........-. 53] 4} 1,299,675 1-12} 677 | 1058 
London, Brighton, &South Coast |.170 }162$) 6,502,600 | 70 22 | 11677 (12132 
London and South-Western ....} 220 [194 | 7,874,259] 31 5$ | 10301 111915 
Londonderry and Enniskillen....| 14§ | 14 185,739 | 16 _ 149 | 147 
Munchester,Sheffleld,&Lincolnsh.| 1574 | 944] 6,598,260 | 23 24] 5 4825 | 2348 
Midland Company ....--..-...-.| 471 |423$) 15,133,779 47% | 534) 24186 [24656 
Midland Great Western (frish)..} 50 Bts 725,332 224 4t 1189 | 1233 
Monklands <4 6.s0ssse cesses cess} 86. | — 486,245 | — 7 pat a. 
North British..».+.« 122 83 3,649,055 | 10E 11) 43 3346 | 2954 
Scottish Central «-+.s-+ s+eee-| 459 | — 1,364,228 174) 7 1616 | 4093 
Shrewsbury and Chiester......«.| 43 | 23 969,618 12 5 1409 | 817 
Shropshire Union ....-..++ ..+-/ 30 | — — 2,- 443) — 
South Devon +... ...s. 57% | 29 | 1,909,232 7 5 1458 | 1569 
South+Kastern 1. +...s. 1894 [1653] 8,666,007 | 172 | 54 | 12358 [11117 
“Pat¥ Valesesssevees 38 | 40 879,110 | — 74 | 2055 | — 
Ulster +0 veneer anes 36 36 723,829 45} _ 767 852 
Waterford and Limerick 3 |— 512,894 | — a 247 Lp _ 
West.Cornwall ......- i ss a —_ 239" 
Whiteliaven Junction .. 12 |,12 150,879 93 3 197 |, 183 
, Newcastle, & Berwi 290% (2423) 6,327,849 | 18 7 |.12996 [13860 
York and Novtly Midlend - 6... 1266 (234 | 4,963,618" at 7! 6521 | 9584 




















JOINT-STOCK BANKS. ‘sbieat 
Shares. Companies. Paid. Div. p. cent. “Price. 
22,500 AWStVAlUSIA® oe. eee eden se cere dene ee BAD ce cecess EB cove 2s L28R 
20,000 British North American .i...45 0.0.4. 50 ceseeeee WARP? 
20,000 Colonial cossicecoctecsspnvercsecene se BD seeiesee BD cscvecee OP GR 
20,000 Commercial of London.++ see. eeseseee QW ver sens venoow set 208 


60,000 London Joint-Stock .. +. s....0e00» 
40,000 London and Westiminster...., .... 
10,000 National or of England..... 


= ere ere rererery 






20,000 Provincial of Ireland ., 2v% 
10,000 South AGSEAlIA 1... ce cece ee ee cee 
20,000 Union of Australia .... 0.6.45... .606 





60,000 Union of London o..40 500. seve ees 


® 


oe, 10. «+s 


20... 
to BB secsesee 
em: ] Peer 
se 2D adeetees 
eae; ) Sereree 
oe 25 cevcvace 


we AD cere eee, 


tesedeee 


te esebee 24 
seveseese 10 


seen eeee 


39 
sees 19H 18 
254 20 
103 


vere 


se teee 


seen 


se eeeeee 
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PCkr Ones. PATENT SAFETY FUSE.—The Patentees 
of the ORIGINAL, and only real, SAFETY FUSE, beg to inform Merchants, 
Mine Agents, Railway ‘ors, and all persons concerned in Blasting Operations, 
that, for the purpose of p: ne the public in the use of a genuine article, the PATENT 
SAFETY FUSE has now a ad wrought into ils centre, which being patent right, in- 
fallibly distinguishes it from all imitations, and ensures the continuity of the 
The Safety Fuse is now protected by a Second 
proved machinery. BICKFORD, 


TRO ENGINEERS AND BOILER MAKERS.—The 
i BIRMINGHAM PATENT IRON TUBE COMPANY 
MANUFACTURE PATENT LAP-WELDED IRON TUBES (under Mr. R. Prosser’s 
Patent) for Marine, Locomotive, and all Tubular Boilers. Also, TUBES for Gas, Steam, 
and other purposes. All sorts of RON GAS FITTINGS. 
Works —Smethwick, near Birmingham. é, WA 
Lonpon Waxeuovusr—No, 6, Upper Thames-street. 
ae THE OWNERS OF COLLIERIES, MINES, PLAN- 
TATIONS, SAW-MILLS, &c. ‘ 
IMPROVED CIRCULAR SAWS, MILL-SAWS, FILES, oft 
Machine Irons, and Cutting Knives, Steel in Blister, Bar, Cast, Shear, and Drift Steel,Springs 
for Railways and Common Roads, Iron Washers, Bolts, Hammers, &c., on the most 
PERFECT and ECONOMICAL PRINCIPLES, MANUFACTURED with DISPATCH, by 
BLAKE AND PARKIN, 
THE MEADOW STEEL-WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

















THE LEAD TRADE. 

We are happy to have it in our power to report considerable improve- 
ments in this important branch of the trade of the country. 

The year opened with a large demand for pig-lead for shipment to the 
United States of America; and this demand had steadily increased during 
the year. This is altogether a novel feature, as the United States, instead 
of importing, had for many years exported considerable quantities of this 
metal. These large shipments, combined with a more active demand 
from the continental ports, must have had aconsiderable influence on the 
stocks in this country; and for the information of those of our readers 
who are interested in this article, we subjoin a comparative account of 
the exports for 1848 and 1849. . 

The actual shipments made in the month of Sept., 1848, amounted 
to’ 686 tons, of the value of 12,1272; in the month of Sept., 1849, to 
2687 tons, of the value of 44,4697, 

The shipments for the eight months, ending Sept., 1848, were 4222 tons, 
“of the value of 78,908/.; for the eight months, ending Sept., 1849, they were 
10,824 tons, of the value of 182,109/. 








LEAD ORES 
TICKETINGS FOR ABOUT 100 ToONs (20 cwts.) NewronarDs LEAD ORE. 
Douglas, Isle of Man, October. 6. 






















Bidders. Price per Ton, 
Thomas Somers ~ Bristol teen enene . 7 0 
Tamar Smelting Company—Tavistock . . 818 0 
Combmartin Company—Newport . ° 900 
Newton, Keates, und Co.—Liverpool . 9 06 
“Sims, Willyams, and Co.—Llanelly.......+++..- core 9 1 0 
Walker, Parker, and Co.—Chester (purchasers) ...-seseessee. 9 4 6 
Ticketings at the White Horse Hotel, Holywell, Octt. (1. 
Mines. Price. Purchasers. 
Maesyrerwddu (Talargoch) «...+-- +++» £917 6 .... Newton, Keates, & Co, 
ditto itto ++ 10 3 6 «++. Walker, Parker, & Co. 
Coetia Llys ditto 10 13 G «+s Mather & Co. 
Hendre «.sesesesen: reece 9 18 0...» Walker, Parker, & Co. 
Deep Level (Halkin Mines) 916 O ws. ditto 
ditto ditto 916 0 «++. Newton, Keates, & Co. 
Fronfown0g o+secereseeesecesece 9 9 © «+++ Mather & Co, 
ditto nse nmenginssoens 12 18 O «s+. J. P. Eyton. 
ADETAUNE cece eens cereeeees 9 9 O «+++ Mather & Co. 
WRGEED on 00. n0-00.00.0 .99,90 90098 11 6 6 «... J.P. Eyton. 
ditto « oete bees peere 11 7 6 .++e.Wualker, Parker, & Co. 
Maesysafn «. ese cece cece receeees 915 0 «++. Newton, Keates, & Co. 
CairNSMOPe oe cece re cerecececece 9 1 © ..+. Mather & Co. 
ditto Cote ee ee eeeeeeseerce 9 1 6 .... Walker, Parker, & Co, 
ditto PPOTeTETeTETaTy Tt Pi 9 1 0 ..++ Newton, Keates, & Co. 
Machynlleth ...-.-seseseeee cove 10 4 6G .-.. Walker, Parker, & Co. 
South Australia..+.+eeeescececeee 1212 0 ...- Mather & Co. 
ditto po erccce ge tecceeeece 12 15 O ase. ditto ’ 
ditto coose 13 15 O ones ditto 
Rhiwerth cc. ccccccsesevevevesece To seeeee 1013 6 «... J.P. Eyton. 
Total tong .-+se-seeee. cevcee G45, 


Sold at the Mine. 





East Wheal Rose eee 18 -oeeee £14 12 6 «s+. R. Michell & Son. 
ditto ase sasecececece 16 soveee 183 9 O «eee Sims & Co, 
ditto eoecmocccvescecs co Gi vocece 5 7 G6 wee, ditto 
Sold at Bagillt. 
NE ai oc co cncneses BR cose cs £13 10 6 ..+. Mather & Co. 
ditto co tecccccccccctecces B ccccce 910 O eo ditto 
ditto tevesecscesececeeses 2 eeeeee SIL 6 «+. Walker, Parker, & Co, 


Sold in London. 
Cwm Exfities ss cee: cececcccsscece 20 veceee SIZ 12 O oe, 


BLACK TIN 
Sold to the Union Smelting Company, on the 18th Sept. 


Newton, Keates, & Co. 








Mines. ’ Amount, 
Tincro't oo+s cess cerecesecseccece 
Lewis <2. 0- cc ccccce 


VDRO oe else's oi oe 


Tons cut. qr. tbs. 
coos B89) 9 = 1G ee seve oe £1388 18 2 
e+ 22 15 3 ee eecece 869 6 8 
- 5 4 il 1 ceccecee 17113 «5 





ee eee eee 





COPPER ORES. 
Sampled Sept. 26, and Sold at Andrew's Hotel, Redruth, Oct. 11. 














Atines. Tons Price. Afines. Tons Price, 
Carn Brea........ 98 .«» £9 2 0 Par Consols ...-.. 00 
ditto 92 ..+- 419 6 ditto 6 20 
ditto 89 .... 5 2 0 ditto 00 
ditto 88... § 8.6 Levant «+ s-ceeeee 0 
ditto 86 «..+ ll 9 6 ditto 6 
ditto Tl «eee 9 2 O ditto 6 
ditto. 45 . + 416 6 Wh. Tremayne .. 6 
dit BS «eee 12:16 G6 itto 0 
ue 35 9 40 ‘Wellington Mines.. 5 6 
ditto 33 - es F 8 ditto 6 
ditto 1 - 37 «0 0 ditto 0 
Tywarnhayle .... 215 0 West Wh. Seton .. 6 
ditto 29 0 itto 0 
ditto 58 wove 3- O 6 West Wh. Buller.. 6 
ditto 43 Withdrawn. ditto 0 
ditto 34 eee 212 0 ditto 0 
ditto Se ie Wh. Agar-....... 0 
ditto ee ‘the. OR Wh. Prosper...... 6 
Nancekuke ..+--. 45 wee. 413 6 
TOTAL PRODUCE. 
Carn Brea..--+.-- 669 ..-.£4983 12 6 Bae oy Mines., 118 .... £753 14 6 
Tywarnhayle «- est Wh. Seton-. 115 «.. F41 12 0 
Nancekuke aes | 372 ere N05 50) West Wh. Buller.. 1°3 00. 7173 6 
Par Consols..-..- 266 «+--+. 1742 15 0] Wh. Agar........ 64 «... 33216 O 
Levant ....c.eees 125 cece 15 oe. ee 3117 6 


955 17 6 | Wh. Prosper...... 
Wh, Tremayne .-- 122 «.... 353 2 0 
Average Stundard............-£102 7 | Average Produce ...+......+-0.5 8 
Average Price per tom .+ «+ +++ --+ee++e+ £6 1 
Quantity of Ore «.....-...+.1926 tons | Quantity of Fine Copper, 164 tons 19 ewts, 
Amount of Money «. +... 4... -e++e0¢ £IUL587 1S 6 
LAST SALE.—Average Standard.....-£106 7 0.—Average Produce...... 7% 
Standard of corresponding sale last month, 1037. 16s.--Produce, 8}. 
















Amount 

Mines Royal... ++sseeees £1314 8 6 
Vivian and Sons 3453 7 8 
Freeman and Co, -- 1324 9 6 
Sims, Will is, and Co. 2484 16 2 
Williams, Foster, : 2060 18 8 
awe sees weeees 949 15 0 


Schnei 


re, 


UMMM iickgs ccactocnce.sceas 1086 £11,587 15 6 


- 





Copper ores for sale on Thursday next, at Andrew’s Hotel, Redruth.—Mines. an@ Par- 
Great Consols, Wheal Josiah, Wheal Maria, Wheal Fanny, and Wheal Anna 

— West Caradon 326—Murke Valley 227—Fowey Consols 223— Wheal Friend- 
ship 205— Bedford United Mines 122 —Holmbush 61—Whea! Pink 59—Wheal Penhale 33 
—Carthew Consols 6—West Wheal Mary 6—Wheal Oak 6.—Total, 2594 tons. 

Copper ores for sale on’ Thursday ‘week, at Farquharson’s Hotel, Truro,— Mi 
Parcels.— United Mines 1282—W heal Coméort 345—Par Consols 300—So 
—Tresavean 148—Treleigh Consols 122—West Fowey Consols 98-- West ‘ 
West Wh. Jewel 51— Pi ideaux Wood 85 ~Wh. Prudence 32—C. 


COPPER ORES. 

At SWANSBA, forsale Oct. 18.—Cuba 108, ditto 103, ditto 93, ditto: 78, ditto 7 
Gitte 14, altta 196, ditto 100, ditto 95, ditto 93, ditto 71.--Goure Sb dine of” ome . 
ditto 74, ditto 71, ditto 6!, ditto 46, ditto 95, ditto 90, ditto.87, ditto 85,—Berehaven 129, 


ines and 










= 








*@itte 106, ditto 104.—Knockmuahon 127, ditto 98.—Gasco 44.—Guascoyne 10.— 
Lackamore 49.—Laxey 47.—Ballymurtugh 16, ditto ato » tons. 





Patent, and manufactured by greatly * ‘ 
it, & DAVEY, Camborne, Cornwall 577 





ea 3 TS. Tas Corren Taape.—We have been unable to continue our remarks on the copper trade 


1 necessity of invariably furnishing 
ond adereanes eeee tins thet = Bh Fines should, con- 
: , but as an earnest to us of their good faith. 

f * (Bond-street).—The art of cutting and polishing of diamonds, pro- 
oe rea ea teates in Aghis Gea Ast: Introdwend ints Europe in 1456, b Louis 

who accidentally discovered that by rubbing two toge- 
ther, a new was produced. 


“BR” eg ee ena arranges the different kinds of British coal under 

* the following :—1. Caking coal. —2. Splintery coal.—3. Cherry coal, which 

is less hard and more slaty im fracture.—4. Cannel coal, such as that from Wigan, in 
Lancashire 





“ Chemicus ” (Li 1). —Homberg’s phosphorus is a spontaneously inflammable com- 
pound, which ts from potash alum, ignited with charcoal. The potassa is decom- 
posed in this precess along with the acid of the alum, and hey ae is probably a 

of sulphur, charcoal, and potassium, with alumina. rophorus is most 
successfully prepared by the following process : ~ Mix equal parts of honey, or of brown 
sugar, and powdered alum in an iron ladle; melt the mixture over a fire, and keep it 
stirred till dry; reduce the dry mass to powder, and introduce it into a green glass 
phial, coated with clay, and placed in a crucible of sand. Give the whole a red heat, 
and when a blue flame ap) at the neck of the phial, allow it to burn about five 
minutes; then remove it the fire, stop the phial, and allow it to cool, taking care 

air cannot enter it. 
H. Nelson (Stockton).—The explosion and catastrophy at the Felling Colliery, near to 
teshead, took place on the 25th of May, 1812. On that day, the night shift was re- 
lieved by the day shift of miners at 1! o’clock forenoon. There were 121 persons in 
the mine, and who had taken their several places, when, at half-past eleven o'clock, 
the gas fired, and produced a most tremendous explosion, which alarmed all the neigh- 
bouring villages. The subterraneous fire broke forth with two heavy discharges from 
the dip-pit, and these were instantly followed by one from the rise-pit. A slight trem- 
bling, as from an earthquake, was felt for about half-a-mile round the colliery, and the 
noise of the explosion, though dull, was heard at from three to four miles distance. 
Immense quantities of dust and small coal accompanied these blasts, and rose high in- 
to the air, in the form of an inverted cone. The heaviest part of. the matter, such as 
wood, and smali-coal, fell near the pits, but the dust, borne away by a strong 
west wind, fell in a continued shower to a distance of a mile and a half from the pits. 
In the adjoining village of Heworth it caused a darkness like that of early twilight, 
and covered the roads so thickly, that the footsteps of passengers were imprinted in it. 
The heads of both shaft frames were blown off, their sides set on fire, and their pulleys 
shattered in pieces. The coal dust ejected from the rise-pit into the horizontal part of 
the ventilating tube was about three inches thick, and seon burnt to a cinder; pieces 
of burning coal, driven off the solid stratum of the mine, were also blown up this shaft. 
Of 121 persons in the mine at the time of the explosion, only 32 were drawn up the 
pit alive, and of these three died within a few hours of the accident. The viewer, with 
his assistants, instantly descended, in face of the most imminent danger, eager to save, 
if possible, any of the workmen; but the mine was found to be on fire, and they durst 
not proceed. In consequence of this fire, another explosion took place, and no alterna- 
tive was left, but to shut up the pits and extinguish the fire, which was accordingly 
done. The pits were, after a considerable period, again opened, but it was the t9th of 
September before the complete ventilation was restored, and the last of the bodies of 
those who had perished was found, a period of 117 days from the day on which the 
accident took place. 

ExpLostons in CoLiieatEes.—In Mr. Colwell’s letter, in last week’s Journal, for “a fiery 
farnace is brought into requisition, which I have seen more than 1600 feet, beneath the 
surface of the earth,” should have been ** 1000 feet.” 

“ A, X. Y.”—A letter has been addressed to the Post-office, Truro. 

“TT. B.” (Wolveriiampton).— The first mill for rolling and slitting of iron in England 
was constructed by Godfrey Box, of Liege, at Dartford, in 1590. A papermill now 
stands on the site. 

J. Peach (Lullingstone).— Mr. Singer’s electrical and chemical apparatus cement con- 
sists of 5 Ibs. resin, 1 of bees’-wax, 1 of red ochre, and two table spoonfull’s of plaster of 
Paris, all melted together. A cheaper one, for cementing voltaic plates into wooden 
troughs, is made with 6 Ibs. of resin, 1 Ib. of red ochre, 3 1b. of plaster of Paris, and 
4 Ib. of linseed oi]. The ochre and plaster of Paris should be previously calcined, and 
added to the other ingredients in their melted state. The thicker the stratum of ce- 
ment that is interposed, the stronger, generally speaking, is the junction. 

“ An Engineering Pupil” (Bradford).—The system of Fell’s propulsion is that of com- 
pressed air. A stationary engine communicates with a cast-iron pipe placed between 
the rails along the whole length of the line ; and by this means, air vessels, of requisite 
size, placed along the pipe, are filled with air of the wished-for density. The air ves- 
sels supply the momentum to the engine truck, a lever bar attached to the truck 
opening as it passes along a valve or cock, which causes the compressed air to escape 
into a “‘ chamber,” running along the under part of the truck, and thus become avuil- 
able for propulsion. 

** A Merchant ” (Newcastle-on Tyne).—Pig-iron, pig-lead, old copper, and block tin are 
allowed to be imported duty free into Denmark. ‘fhe duties are—on iron bars, 36 skil- 
ling; iron plates, | rix dollar 48 skilling; ditto tinned, 2 rix dol. 32 sk.; lead sheets 
or blocks, 64sk.; ditto pipes, 80 sk.; copper plates or wire, 2 rix dol. 80 sk.; ditto 
plated, 5 rix dol. 64 sk. ; all sorts of tin wares, 12 rix dol. 48 sk. per 1001bs. There 
are 96 skillings in the rix dollar, which is equal to about 2s. 2d. sterling. 

John Evans (Cardiff).—For heating axes, or other similar articles, the Americans em- 
ploy a furnace in the form of a vertical cylinder, the exterior made of sheet-iron, lined 
with fire-brick, 4 feet 8 inches diameter, or of such outside diameter as to give it an 
inside arc of 4 feet and 3 feet high. In the interior of the cylinder several fire cham- 
bers are formed—usually four. The inner wall of each fire chamber is 18 inches long, 
4 inches frem front to back, and about 4 inchesin depth, forming in the whole a circle 
of 3 feet 4 inches diameter. Under each of these are grate bars, and air is supplied 
through a pipe connected with a blowing apparitus. A circular table of cast-iron, 
3 ft. 4 inches in diameter, is made to revolve slowly on the upper part of the chamber. 
This chamber 1s sustained on a central shaft, which passes down through the furnace, 
and las its bearing on a step below a pulley keyed on it serves to communicate ro- 
tary motion to the table. When the axes. or other articles, are to be heated, they are 
placed upon the table, with their bits, or steeled parts, projecting so far over its edges 
as to bring them directly over the centre of the fire, and the table is kept slowly revolv- 
ing during the whole time of heating. . When duly heated, they are ready for the pro- 
cess of hardening. The hardening bath consists of a circular vat of salt water. Within 
the tub or vat, a little above the surfuce of the liquid, is a wheel, mounted horizontally, 
with a number of hooks around the periphery, upon which the axes, or other articles, 
are suspended. The heiglit of the hooks from the surface of the liquid is such as to 
allow the sieeled parts only to beimmersed. As soon as the hardening is effected, the 
articles are removed from the hooks, and cooled by dipping in cold wafer. With the 
best cast-steel, it is said a temperature of 510° Fahr. has been found tu produce a good 
resalt in about 45 minutes. 

8 An Experimentalist ” (Penzance).—-Volta’s apparatus is thus constructed :—Raise a 

~ pile, by placing a plate of zinc, a piece of card, or woollen cloth, and a plate of silver on 
each otber ; then a second piece of zinc, &c., successively, until the elevation is at some 
height, for the effects are greater in proportion to its height; immerse the pile in 
acidulated liquid; then touch both ends of the pile, at the same ins‘ant, with one piece 
of iron wire, which runs through holes in the centre of each plate. On contact, aspark 
isexcited from the extremities of the pile, and luminous points are often perceived at dif- 
ferent heizhts, Where the zine ar come into mutual contact. The zine end of 
this pile appears to be negatively ele sd; that formed by the silver, on thé con- 
trary, indicates marks of positive electricity. If both extremities of the pile are touched, 
after the bands are dipped in water, or a saline solution, a disagreeable pricking in the 
fingers and elbow is felt. If there is placed in a tube, filled with water, and hermeti- 
cally closed by two corks, two wires which are in contact at the other extremity 
one with the summit, the other with the base of the pile—these ends, even when 
separated only by thie space of a few lines, experience evident changes at the instant the 
extremities of the pile are touched. The wire in contact with the part of the pile com- 
posed of silver becomes covered with bubbles of hydrogen gas ; that which touches the 
extremity formed by zinc becomes oxydised, or gives off oxygen gas. Fourcroy attri- 
butes this phenomenon to the decomposition of water by the galvanic fluid, which 
abandons the oxygen to the metal that touches the positive extremity of the pile, then 
conducts the other gas invisibly to the end of the other wire, there to be disengaged. 

“ A Student ” (King’s Co)!eze).— Flexible sulphuret of silver consists of silver, sulphur, 
and a little iron, It is «xterna'ly of a dark colour, approaching to black. It occurs 
both massive and in small tubular crystals, which appear to be right oblique-angled 
prisms, the lateral planes of which are alternately 125°and 55°. Flexible whenin thin 
laminz, and readily separatcd into them. Cleavage parallel with the terminal planes, 
very soft, and yields readily to the knife. Lustre metallic, but less brilliant than that 
of sulphuret of silver. This rare mineral has hitherto been met with only in Hungary, 
and at Freyberg, in Saxony, and even at those localities in a very small quantity. 

W. P.” (Wych-street).—The following lacquer is often used for brass : -Gambooge, cut 

spall, | ounce; Cape aloes, ent small, 3 ounces; shellac, 1 1b ; rectificd spirits of 

wine 2 gallons. It must be dissolved, strained, and one pint of turpentine varnish 
added to it. 

James Almar (Liege) —During the first six months of the year 1829, when all the cast- 
iron in the Clyde Iron Works was made by the cold-blast, a ton of cast-iron required 
for fuel to reduce it 8 tons 1} cwt. of coal converted into coke. During the first six 
months of the following year, when the air was heated to near 300° Fahr., 1 ton of 
cast-iron required 5 tons 34 cwts. of coal converted into coke. ‘The saving amounts to 
2 tons 18 ewts. on the making of | ton of cast-iron. But from that saving is to be de- 
ducted the coals used in heating the air, which was nearly 8 cwts. The net saving, 
thus, was 24 tons on a single ton of cast-iron. During the year 1830, the air was heated 
no higher than 300° Fahr. The great snecess of these trials encouraged the -iron- 
masters to try the effect of a still higher temperature. The saving of coal was greatly 
increased, so that, in 1831, Mr. Dixon, of Culder Jron-Works, attempted the substita- 
tion of raw coal for coke. The attempt was successful. The temperature of the air 
under blast had now been raised so as to melt lead and sometimes zine, and, therefore, 
was above 600° Fahr. It became in consequence so much elevated in temperature as 
to require the adoption of an old invention, called the water-tweer, which consists in 
surrounding the tuyere with water. Tie water is kept continually changing as it 
heats, by means of one pipe, to admit the water cold, and another to let it escape when 
heated. During the first six months of the year 1833, when all these changes had been 
faily brought into operation, | ton of cast-iron was made by means of 2 tons 53 cwts. 
of coal, not previously converted into coke. Adding to this 8 ewts. of coal for heating, 
we have 2 tons 13} cwts. of coal required tomake | ton of iron; whereas, in 1829, when 
the coal blast was in operation, 8 tons 14 cwt. of coal had to be used. This being 
almost exactly three times as much, as we have from the change of the cold-blast to 
the hot, combined with the use of coal instead of coke, three times as much iron made 
from any given weight of splint coal. The efficacy of a given quantity of air in the 
production of iron is also greatly increased, and the requisite portion of the flux di- 
tainished. 

“LL, M.” (Ipswich).—The Royal Society was incorporaied by Churles JT., 1662. 

J.C. W.” (Hamp d).—Our correspondent suggests, as a hint to parties interested 
in the concession fur carrying out an electric telegraphic communication between Eng- 
land and France, whether it would not be worth while to make the experiment of em- 
ploying two conductors insulated from each other, for conducting the electric fluid 
across the Straits. 

“ J.C., C.E.”— Our correspondent does not in any way describe his new water valve— 
merely stating its capabilities. If, as he states, it presents no angles to the water, and 
that whatever the pressure, it can be opened by the finger or thumb, without any me- 
chanical arrangement, we think it of som value, and shall be happy to receive a de- 
scription, with a diagram. : 

#,* The numerous disappointments in procuriug back Numbers during the past year, 

induces us to suggest, that subscribers shonld be careful in filing, or otherwise pre- 
serving, their papers ; and where extra copies are required, that they should be ap- 



















plied for as early as possible. 
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of the last quarter, but hope, in our next, to give the promised analysis of the sales 
at Swansea. 


“Franklin Coxworthy’s Discoveries in Natural Philosophy” shall be continued in our 


next Journal. 
“A Shareholder in the St. John del Mining Company” (City).—The letter is inad- 
missible without the writer’s name being attached ‘I'he information, if required, could 


be obtained on application to the secretary at the office. 

Roya Mam Sream-Packer Company.—We are compelled to postpone our re of 
the meeting on Thursday last. = 

Mr. Thomas Deakin (Blaenavon).—We have received the two communications from this 
gentleman, denying the authorship of some information published in the Mining Journal 
of 30th of June last, respecting the formation of a railroad over the hills, between Blae- 
navon and Abergavenny. There is, however, nothing that we can see to cause Mr. 
Deakin any anxiety—there being nothing impracticable in such a scheme, which Mr. 
Richardson, of Neath,in the Journal of the i4th Jaly, showed, had been employed 50 
years since, and we were under the impression that Mr. Deakin believed he was in- 
forming our readers of an improved system about being adopted by some of the iron 
companies in the neighbourhood. The only question appears to us to be, whether such 
plan would afford quicker transit, and be productive of greater economy than by the 
old road mentioned. * 

“Pp. A.” (Sheffield).—We have no particular further information on the subject men- 
tioned by our correspondent. Tin in blocks, ingots, bars, or slabs, is, under our pre- 
sent tariff, sabject to a duty of 6s. per cwt., and from British possessions 3s. per cwt., 
and tin manufactures 10/. per cent; nor is there, in the Jate alteration of the navigation 
laws, to the best of our knowledge, any clause by which these duties can be evaded. 

“ W. C.” (Cottage Grove, Clapyham).—We entirely agree with our correspondent that the 
water of the Thames is totally untit for domestic purposes, and have no doubt the drink- 
ing it has been one great acceleration of the epidemic raging to such fearful extent— 
if not, indeed, in a majority of cases, the primary cause. Witness the overwhelming 
amount of mortality in Lambeth, Newington, Chelsea, and other districts supplied from 
the Thames, while the number of cases have been far less, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, in the northern localities supplied from the New River and the Lea. The sub- 
ject is however, ably taken up by the daily press, on whom the duty more properly 
devolves, and we have not at present space for the communication. 

Sourn WaHeEat Jostau Mive. -We have received a further communication from “ Jacob! 
Vox,” having reference to the remarks which appeared in our Notice to Correspondents 
last week. The writer declines giving permission to attach his name, and hence we 
must decline giving insertion to further communications on the subject. The reason 
assigned by “ Jacobi Vox” for retaining his anonyme we admit may be all fair as ex- 
posing abuses where found to exist, but we cannot help thinking he goes a little too 
far, in using names of parties, whom he would attack without meeting them on level 
ground. We are obliged to our correspondent for drawing attention to the subject, 
and eliciting remarks from others. How fur the one or other may satisfy the readers 
of the Mining Journal remains to be seen. For ourselves, we have only done our duty— 
audi alieram partem. 

** Mineralogist ” (Golden-cross, Charing-cross).— We" ider the ication of our 
correspondent one of those unfair and unwarranted attacks on a respectable and gene- 
rally-believed impartial agent, which should not be encow . True, our “* Mine- 
ralogist,” fastidious in his science, may be correct in saying “ he never had the good 
fortune to meet with native tin, or its oxide, in the form of the cube; but he is, doubt - 
less, perfectly aware that the black oxide crystallises in a solid figure, sufficiently ap- 
proaching that mathematica! form, to have induced the whole tin mining population 
to adopt the term. Capt. Carpenter openly placed his name to the report—a sufficient 
guarantee, we thought, fur its correctness, and for its insertion in the Mining Journal. 

We are indebted to the Editor of the Penzance Journal for forwarding us early slips of his 
lengthy reports of the interesting proceedings at the meetings of the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall, and of the Natural History and Antiquarian Society, both held at 
Penzance during the past week. 
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‘he Mustne Journat is published at about Eleven o’clock on Saturday morning, at the 
office, 26, Fleet-street, and can be obtained, before Twelve, of all news agents, at the 
Royal Exchange, and other parts of London. 


The returns referring to almost every branch of the trade and 
commerce of Great Britain, up to the end of the third quarter of 
1849, are, we think, taken as a whole, highly satisfactory and en- 
couraging. It is true there are parts in this great account which 
have not thriven to the extent which was expected; for although 
the thousand wheels of commerce mutually act upon each other, and 
impede or accelerate the general motion by a tolerably comprehen- 
sive law, there ever has been those local and occasional perturba- 
tions which did not nevertheless affect the harmonious march and 
steady progress of the great whole. We could have wished to see 
the mining interest of the kingdom standing in those returns in a 
better position than it does—not that we have the least complaint 
to make, or the smallest fears to utter. This branch of public in- 
dustry has clearly done well, though it would be a source of much 
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gratification had its success been still greater; but we have onr- 
selves, in common, we believe, with those who are most intimately 
acquainted with mining affairs, the utmost confidence in its present 
stability “and its future progress. Great Britain, in this and in other 
branches of her indigenous industry, has now eutered into compe- 
tition with all the world; and the shock of this new contest has, in 
some instances, deducted part of her profits, and dispersed some of 
her trade. As that is but a momentary effect, so can it be also but 
a momentary inconvenience; fur the greater capital, the greater 
connection, the greater aptitude for extensive business, and tlie per- 
manent establishment of greater freedom in our commercial regu- 
lations, will, with the force of a natural law, bring to us those ad- 
vantages which, for the sake of others still greater, we had tem- 
porarily relinquished. It is on that ground that, if when the entire 
year’s accounts are completed, we should still find that our success 
in mining operations has been less than we bargained for—we shall 
still be of opinion that all the pre-eminence and prosperity for 
which we had an Listorical and a world-wide reputation, is on the 
wing to us, with all the rapidity which circumstances will permit 
to its flight. Though it is for many reasons, one of the lowest and 
least important aspects in which the late epidemic can be regarded, 
yet for certain its operation on the business of the country has been 
to lessen and to lower it considerably. It checked and paralised 
the spirit of individual merchants, and abridged the productive 
power of a large portion of the working classes. This scourge, re- 
cently so prevailent, has now nearly left the metropolis, and, as we 
trust, is wearing itself out in every district of the island; so that 
this rod, whose pestilential shaking frightened all classes of persons, 
more or less, being ndw, by the good hand of Him who has a right 
to chasten us, removed, or in course of removal, there is just reason 
to expect that the enterprise of our commercial men will be re- 
awakened, and the iudustry of all exercised in mining, and in every 
other department, with increased diligence and enlarged success. 





The thirty-cighth annual meeting of the Royal Geological So- 
ciety of Cornwall took place in the museum on Friday, the 5th 
inst—Sir Cuartes Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., in the chair, who 
delivered his annual address to a highly respectable and numerous 
audience. He introdaced his remarks by a feeling allusion to the 
loss the society had sustained during the year by the deaths of Mr. 
Torner and Mr. Joun Wut1aMs, of Burncoose. The latter, in par- 
ticular, was really a scientific mineralogist, whose collection of 
Cornish minerals was unequalled, and who kindly gave access to them 
to all who applied in the pursnit of science. He stated that the 
bill for enabling them to erect a suitable building for three public 
bodies—a sufficiently large museum, a library, and savings’ bank— 
was postponed to next session, when it would be certainly proceeded 
with. This was most desirable, as he feared they should have to 
struggle through another year of difficulties in stowing away their 
specimens, and still submit to the obstruction to the progress of 
science occasioned by want of space. They had, on various occa- 
sions, had to complain of the loss of specimens which had been of- 


for the year; but two parts of a work to illustrate British organic re 
mains had been presented, in which it was intended to figure, in elaborate 
detail, a selection of fossils, illustrative of the genera, and more remark- 
able species of all classes of animals and plants contained in British rocks, 
The society have to thank Sir H. De 1a Beoux for obtaining this work. 
Some duplicates from Sir Purir EoErton’s collection of fossil fish—the 
finest in the country—had been obtained, examined by Agassiz, and ve- 
rified. The principal are from the Devonian system, by far the most 
characteristic in its fossils. In this difficult research, it is astonishing what 
progress has been made in a few years. Previous to 1834, only four spe 

cies of fish of the old red sandstone were determined; yet at the meeting 
of the British Association at Glasgow, in 1840, AGassiz examined 20 ge- 
nera, and upwards of 50 species, all recently discovered and undescribed. 
It was then that Mr. Mitter produced in his work specimens of those 
strange animals, presenting the stracture of fishes with the wings of birds, 
to which the name “ pterichys” has been given. Our present knowledge 
of the Devonian fossil fish comprise about 100 species. Sir Cuartes.then 
alluded to the researches of a working shoemaker of Liskeard, named 
Joun Gites—a paper by whom was afterwards read, ‘“ On the Fossili- 
ferous Rocks of the Liskeard Districts;” and stated that, as the speci- 
mens sent were of really saleable value, a gratuity of 2/. 2s, should be 
given him. The council also recommended his being elected an associate 
of the society, ’ 

The annual report of the council was then read, which congratulated the 
society on the continued exertions of its members. The fish beds on the 
eastern shore have been traced to Whitesand Bay, near Plymouth, exhi- 
biting more of the character of the Devonian series, and extending from 
the western side of Fowey river. One great point to which the council 
called attention was to trace the deposits on the northern coast from Newe 

uay, westward across the country, to its southern coast. Communica- 
tions had been received from several working, miners, which the council 
were anxious to encour but would prefer facts to theories. The re- 
port concluded by expressing regret at the want of room for a proper dis- 
play of their collections, as remarked upon by Sir Caartes Lemon. 
report of the curator, Mr. Coucn, was also read, which also, after a de- 
scription of the specimens received, alluded to the want of accommodation, 
and concluded by stating that, if sufficient space was obtained, he could 
get between 2000 and 3000 additional specimens illustrative of Cornish 
rocks. From the treasurer’s report, it appeared that the income for the 
~~ had been 188/. 9s., and expenditure 162/, 19s.; leaving a balance in 

and of 25/. 10s.; 801, instead of 50/., had been deposited towards the 
building fund; and there were several subscriptions unpaid to the amount 
of between 50/. and 60/, 

A number of donations, both to the museum and library, have been 
made during the year, and the progress of the society has been satisfac 
and encouraging. The only drawback appears to be the want of exhibi- 
tion room for the large and continuous increase of specimens, which re- 
quirement will, we trust, be amply provided for on the passing of the bill 
before mentioned, and that, in another year, we shall have to congratulate 
the society on being in a position to establish a museum on a scale equal, 
if not superior, to that of any provincial locality inthe kingdom. Several 
papers were read, abstracts of which will be found in another column. 








Tn another column will be found a communication, signed “ Pro 
Bono Publico,” calling attention to our remarks in the Mining Journal 
of 22d September last, on the subject of employing coavict labour 
in the cultivation of the at present unproductive Crown lands, both 
mineral and agricultural ; aud informing us that asomewhat similar 
project was started in the reign of Queen Annz by the Mineral and 
Battery Company—with this difference, however, that the latter was 
a plan proposed to the Government for the purpose of employing 
the poor, and, by rendering their labour productive, to diminish the 
poor-rates, and enable families, or individuals, eventually to emi- 
grate to the colonies. Our proposal was for rendering convict la« 
bour profitable, and at the same time to bring vast tracts of waste 
land into cultivation, as, in several mineral districts in England 
and Wales the Crown holds extensive mining properties, in the de- 
velopment of which convict labour might be most advantageously 
employed. It must not be understood that we are advocating the 
letting loose, as it were, upon society those wretched beings, who, 
steeped in crime, have been declared by their fellow-men, and the 
judicial authorities of their country, unfit longer to contaminate its 
social compacts ; nor can we feel surprise at the agitation at the Cape 
of Good Hope, on the colonists being apprised of the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make it a penal settlement—a more unjust attempt at a breach 
of faith was, probably, never attempted by an inefficient ministry. By the 
plan we would adopt, our colonics would, in a gréat measure, be relieved 
from that importation of crime to which they are at ‘present subject; and 
we have no doubt that, while the strictest discipline was kept up, and only 
the most humble fare allowed, constant reasonuble employment, not ex- 
cessive toil, with some extra allowances, and even small rewardsin money, 
to be laid by against the termination of their sentence, for the most indus- 
trious and best conducted, would beget in them habits of bodily exertion 
and activity, which would muke them useful members of society, and, 
having fully earned their expenses during their imprisonment, they might 
then be most advantageously sent out as free men to any colony they 
choose, as they could not rely on obtaining honest employment in the 
mother country, whose laws they had so grossly violated. 

Whatever plans might hereafter be proposed, or adopted, for the profit- 
able employment of the poor, convict labour, in the way, and for the ob- 
jects, we have suggested, must be carried out in districts away from large 
masses of population; and such a spot as Dartmoor, with its prison, which 
we have before noticed, would be admirably adapted for a fair trial of the 
experiment. Here, at stated periods diring euch working-day, closely 
watched by armed keepers, under the most strict discipline,and in chains, 
if necesssary, hundreds of men and boys might be profitably employed in 
cutting turf, converting it into charcoal, and collecting its other valuable 
products, draining and bringing the land into cultivation, and in exploring 
the large mineral deposits which are known there to exist. We believe, 
under the present system of prison discipline (notwithstanding so many 
felons are sentenced to hard labour, which is nothing more than, in most 
cases, grinding the wind by the treadmill), there is not a prison in the 
kingdom where a prisoner, taking the average, earns his proportion of 
1-10th of the cost of keeping him in safety; while we have not the slightest 
doubt but that, by a well-devised and properly-arranged plan, founded 
on some such principle as we have here advocated, not only might the 
convict’s labour be sufficiently productive to defray the outlay upon him, 
but a large surplus of profit to Government be the result. 

We could expatjate at greater length on this important subject, especi- 
ally as regards the mineral wealth of Ireland, but must reserve our further 
remarks for next week’s Journal. 








Tue Coat Trane or Liverroor.—A report on this subject has just beer 
published by Mr. Braithwaite Poole, manayer of the goods department on the 
London and North-Westem Railway. The report goes very much into de- 
tail as tothe importance of the coal trade to Great Britain. ‘The mines in this 


country are set down at 3000, which employ 250,000 men, women, and boys; 
30,000,000/. of capital is invested in working materials, and the coal obtained 
amounts to 84,000,000 tons annually—the estimated value of which, at the 
pit’s mouth, is 10,000,000. Mr. Poole points out the advantages to Liverpool 
of thé coal trade; and shows that the exportation of coal from this port was, 
in 1847, 121,557 tons; and, in 1848, 131,947—the quantity brought to Liver- 
pool in 1848 being 1,350,000 tons, which t, he concludes, might be con- 
siderably increased, if greater facilities were afforded for its shipment. He 
concludes with a series of recommendations—That the London and North- 
Western Company should afford the greatest amount of accommodation to the 
coal proprietors, and, by alterations and improvements at the yard in Crown- 
street, save much of the expense and delay that is now incurred; that 

Liverpool Dock committee be communicated with as to the advisedness of 
benefiting their estate, and the merchants of the town, the shipping interest, 
&c., by appropriating the Victoria or Trafalgar Dock exclusively as a coal 
dock, and that lines of railway be laid down front Waterloo station to one of 
the said docks; also that, in the negociations of the dock trust with the com- 
pany respecting the station at Wapping, the right of appropriation of the east 
side of the new dock to purposes of railway com«munication should be treated 
as a sine qua non. Mr. Poole, in mg J ig report, contends that every ves- 
sel coming into the pa for coal would bring goods of some description, and 

d be 








fered, on the ground of no proper accommodation being provided for 
them: No volume of the Transactions of the Society had been published 


thus the traffic wou increased, the shee onan employed, and the town, 
dock estates, railway, and canals all be ted together.— Liverpool Mercury, 
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ON ASCERTAINING ‘THE COMPARATIVE ILLUMINATING 
POWER OF DIFFERENT GASES. 

Dr. Andrew Fyfe, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, Abet- 
deen, has published the method by which he ascertains the comparative 
value of ‘gases from different coals for the purposes of illumination. He 
first obtains the amount of condensation by chlorine, and then along with 
it to take the consumption under similar circumstances, or the time re- 
quired for consuming a like quantity—in other words, its durability. He 
states that, independent of the quantity, illuminating matter much depends 
on the mode and time of consumption, and whether or not it is _perfeetly 
and properly consumed; and the researches of both Christison and Turner 
have shown that the illuminating power of a gas may be high or low, ac- 
—— to the modes of burning it. He is aware that it has been alledged 
as an objection to the chlorine process, that, when one gas indicates a greater 
amount of condensation than another, the latter will require a longer time 
to consume it; but he shows it fs the reverse. In all hisexperiments, the 
results by the photometer, and by the chlorine process, taking durability 
into account, very nearly correspond. 

Thus, a gas from English caking coal by chlorine 5; durability by a jet 
of 1-33d, and 5-inch flame, 1 foot 45’. A gas from a Scotch parrot 
coal, by chlorine, 12°5; durability, 57”5; then as 5 : 12°5:; 1: 2°5, and 
as.45 : 57°5 :: 2°5 : 3°19. By the photometer the lights from the 5 inch 
flame were in I to 2°56; in another 2°58; thenas 45 : 57°5::2°58 : 3°3— 
difference 0°11. Comparing a gas from the mixture of Scotch parrot with 
one from a very fine parrot coal, which indicated 23 by chlorine, and du- 
rability 80; the illuminating power by the chlorine process will be 1 to 
2°46; by the photometer they were for equal consumption 2°26—difference 
02. hile Dr. Fife admits that the results do not correspond, he main- 
tains the correctness of the methods, and contends that the exceptions, in- 
stead of showing inaccuracy, tend to prove its accuracy. With a view to 
ascertain its correctness, two gases were mixed as nearly as possible in 
equal proportions, 30 feet of each; the condensation of one by chlorine 
was 5°5, the other 23; the durability of the former 50’ 40”, of the latter 
80’. By the photometer the illuminating power for equal consumption in 
the sametime was 1 to 4’57; by the chlorine process they should be 5°57 
—difference 10. : 

An additional quantity of the poorer gas was thrown into the mixture, 
to diminish still further the condensible matter, and the mixture kept three 
days; the condensation by chlorine then amonnted to 13; durability, 73’ 20”. 
By the photometer the illuminating power was 2°89; difference, 0°37, The 
value of the gas from some of the Seotch coals, as compared with English, 
reckoned equal to one candle, is as follows: — 





Coals. Candles. Coals. Candles. 
English ...+seseeees » 4100 Monkland «sss seeeeeceee 12°64 
Skaterig «..-+e++ see ” 1°43 ditto pe eeceeeercece Bawd Bl 
Mid-Lothian ...+.. 6+ ++ +.+-1-2°61 Wemyss cerececasececene L428 

AUD on 0 ce oe nn es cone RO OD AiRLO ce caceercencceeeee 2—448 
TOrryburn «. -eeeeseveeeee BHD APMIMGR Nees cc cc cc ccee 1 SSO 
Lesmahago «+++. 0. -+++ +0 +e 12°90 GUO cece cece ener eeee 24°80 

ditto paves +.2—3°61 


Dr. Fife considers that any defect in the method does not depend on 
the inaccuracy in the chlorine process, but on the combustion of gases rich 
in illuminating matter, not being so conducted as to make them give out 
the light they should give; and, with these exceptions, he thinks chemists 
are justified in putting implicit confidence in the chlorine process, 








CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES OF COBRE ASSOCIATION. 

Having been requested by a respected correspondent to furnish some 
statistical information of the progress made in this company since its com- 
mencement, we have taken some pains to arrive at the truth; “but, from the 
meagre information furnished in their reports, it is impossible to give all 
the returns our correspondent requires. With respect tothe ore raised, we 
believe the following is a tolerably correct return :— 








Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 
SY ei bounds 06.09 0630, Va WOOD: ha dn 'at 40 00,0004 SOD 
WOOD: shskiccckds chines ae A ea epee 

1837 6,084 

1838 . 10,519 

839 . + 13,615 

BAD ceccese ceeecese 14,000 . ‘ f 
BAL ceceeeeees about 25,000 1848 .. + 21,761 








With regard to produce there is no correct data to go by. We find in 
the early part of 1837 it was 20 per cent., and towards the end increased 
to 26} per cent. In 1838 it was even higher; but since that period it has 
decreased, and the average produce now is probably from 15 to 18—some 
of the parcels realising 22, and even as high as 24, and others under 14 
per cent. The costs, and, in fact, the entire financial arrangements, are 
always kept secret, and sacred from the public—we find, however, that the 
costs for three months, to March, 1839, in which year 13,615 tons of ore 
were raised, amounted to 37,832/. 8s. 5d., or at the rate of upwards of 
150,000/, per annum, From January to April, 1840, they amounted to 
50,7901. 5s. 5d., or at the rate of 203,000/. a year—in this year 14,000 tons 
of ore were raised. In 1845, when 17,468 tons were raised, the entire 
costs for the year were 183,092/. 4s.2d. The dividends declared have, as 
far as we can discover from the reports, been as fullows:— 


Date. Per Share. Total. 
1839 —January+>++ 15 coe. ceeesees BZ seve cesece es £24,000 
SURE cpccce DP de ccccceccce BD  be.n0.0 0.0000 00 


1840—May o-+-0+ BO « ceveseseee 2 
August ov eevecvee 


ugust .- . 
1841—January++++ 2B secessceseee 
Apfil «ese ++ G eececesevees 
June ..--+- 10 «e 
Fay «1000 Boe 
October «+++ 8 «+ ‘ 
1842—January +++ 27 see+Fecevece 
July «.+-+- eececce. @ 
1843—August .... 
1844—April .. ... 
August «++. 
1845—August «+. 
1846—February .- 
1848—January.... 
August «..- 
1849—February .- oeeie 
July «eevee 26 - 





seseeees 12,000 


° - : 
el eel ieee n -e -e ~e 
Seo pe & 6b ef 


eee 


Making a total of 32/. per share, or 384,000/., while there has been paid 
up 40/. per share on 12,000 shares, or 480,000/. Beyond these particulars 
we have no data by which we can convey further information. 








GiGantic Monoro.y.—An association, generally known under the name of 
the Cape Breton and Nova Scotia Mining Company, as tenants of the Crown 
and of his late ee Highness the Duke of York, are lessees of all the mines 
and minerals in the province of Nova Scotia Proper, and the island and county 
of Cape Breton. The lease is for 60 years from 1827, at a fixed rent of 3000J. 
a year, with the condition that the maximum quantity of coal (since increased 
to 6500 tons) shall be raised annually, and a royally of 2s. per chaldron be 
paid for all beyond that quantity. The company, which also s 14,000 
acres of land, had in 1845 only four collieries open and at work—two in Nova 
Scotia, and as many in’ Cape Breton. In reciting these details we, as well as 
our readers, cannot omit to remark the injurious magnitude of such gigantic 
monopolies as the one before us. In this case it covers an extent of more than 
12,000,000 of acres, or three times the size of Wales, It is scarcely necessary 
to say, that its tendency is to impoverish the people, and"to destroy all energy 
in cultivating the abundant natural resources of a fine country. Ou the conti- 
nuance of such a deplorable system, the rival coal proprietors of the United 
States may well found their calculations of a remunerative internal trade in 
coal, with even greater certainty than on the influence of tariffs and the re- 
strictions of international regulations. A singular statement of fact is con- 
nected with this subject—that the steam-boats which run into Chignecto Bay 
are impelled by coals yaportee from Great Britain—actually passing over the 
coal strata, which the inhabitants of Nova Scotia are not permitted to open; 
and up to the present hour they are compelled to pay the price fixed by asin- 
gle company for all the coals they consume.—Edinburgh p sient 





Prorits rrom Coai, Mining.—We are told, on the best authority, thatthe 
profit is much less, on the whole, than-might have been supposed. So great, 
indeed, is the hazard attending this kind of property, that it has never been 
Bawa: to obtain Ve insurance age’ at vale oroay cine accident. Mr. 

& person o t experience, stated, that a’ large fortunes have 
been made in a Ned tothe case 10 per cent. has n Li se ph the 
av at simple interest, without allowingany extra interest for the redemp- 

capital; and the author of this volume thinks that the experience on 

erican side of the Atlantic during the last five and.six years coincides 
with this view. _ Mr. Clayton also st in 1800, that in his opinion the ave- 
rage of coal mines were inadequate to the employment of so much ca- 
pital as they required, and to the risk.— Taylor's Statistics of Coal. 


THE EXPANSION OF LIQUIDS BY HEAT. 
BY W. J. MACQUORN RANKINE, ©.E. 
Having been lately much engaged in researches involving the compara- 
tive volumes of liquids at various temperatures, I have found the following 


fe 7 
ormula very useful Log V=B! +3 xp 


Log V represents the common logaritim of the volume of a given mass 
of liquid, as compared with its volume at a certain standard temperature, 
which, for water, is the temperature of its maximum density, or 4° 1 cen- 
tigrade, and for other liquids 0° centigrade. 

t is the temperature measured from the absolute zero mentioned in my 
paper on the Elasticity of Vapours, in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal for July, 1849, and is found by adding 274° 6 to the temperature 
according to the centigrade scale. 


A, B, and C, are three constants, depending on the nature of the liquid, 
whose values for the centigrade scale, corresponding to water, mercury, 
alcohol, and sulphuret of carbon, are given below:— 


A. _ Log B. Log. C. 
Water ceseresececees oes O4414907 eee sees 4987546 «eee ee +e 1°7890286 
Mercury 6. se cs.eeeeeeeee 090229130 oes sees B90AB766 «0.0046 18708897 
AICONOL.. 0+ s+ ..2000 +0 0062 O°9G15083 e+ -+0, 4B4I4452 «+0000 1°2898056 
Sulphuret of Carbon ...... 0°2540074 «.....«: 48483872 «. « 12192054 


The data from which the constants have been computed haye been taken 
from the following authorities: —For water, from the experiments of Hall- 
strom; for mercury, from those of Regnault; and for alcohol and sul- 
phuret of carbon, from those of Gay-Lussac. As the experiments of M. 
Gay-Lussac give pm J the apparent expansion of the liquids in glass, I 
have assumed, in order to calculate the true expansion, that the dilatation 
of the glass used by him was ‘0000258 of its volume for each centigrade 
degree. This is very very the mean dilatation of the different kinds of 
glass. M. Regnault has shown that, according to the composition and 
treatment of glass, the co-efficient varies between the limits ‘000022 and’ 
“000028. 

Annexed are given tables of comparison between the results of the for- 
mula and those of experiment. The data from which the constants were 
calculated are marked with asterisks. 

The table for water shows, that between 0° and 80° centigrade, the for- 
mula agrees —_ with the experiments of Hallstrém, and that from 30° 
to 100° its results lie between those of the experiments of Gay-Lussac and 
Deluc, The experiments of Gay-Lussac originally gave the apparent 
volume of water in glass, as compared with that at 100°. They have been 
reduced to the unit of minimum volume by means of Hallstrém’s value of 
the expansion between 4°1 and 30°, and the-co-efficient of expansion of 
glass already mentioned. 

In the fifth column of the table of comparison for mercury, it is stated 
which of the experimental results were taken from M. Regnault’s own 
measurements on the curve, representing the mean results of his experi- 
msnts, and which from his tables of actual experiments, distinguishing the 
series. In the experimental results for ol and sulphuret of carbon, 
the respective units of volume are the volumes of those liquids at their 
boiling points, and the volumes given by the formula have been reduced 
to the same units. 





EXPANSION OF WATER. 


Temperature VOLUME AS COMPARED WITH Difference between Authorities 
on the THAT AT 4° 1 C., ACCORDING TO Calculation and for the 



















Centigrade The Formula, The Experiments. Experiment. Experiments. 
O seeeee LOOOLIZC . .... +eeee 0000038 ++..-- Hallstrém. 
*4'1 ++ 10000000 ..... sees  *0000000 ..--.. ditto 
10 ..+s4+ 190002284 . ++ +4°0000034 .....- ditto 
20 ...++- 10015668 .. ees 0000178 «.---- ditto 
#30 «e+e 10040245 ..... ‘ ese0e ditto 
=  eenece — - +eee» Deluc. 
40 ..+-+. 100750 aeee++ Gay-Lussac. 
= secere — «++ Deluce. 
60 - LO1718 +- Gay-Lussac. 
— nae Delue. 
RO 1:03007 + Gay-Lussac 
ie SeNe ve > cookin +» Delue. 
100 ...++.. 1°04579 eevee ++eeee Gay-Lussac 
one. 00.0060: mm + —00085 ....+- Deluc. 
EXPANSION OF MERCURY. 
Temperature VOLUME AS COMPARED WITH Difference between 
on the Cen- THAT AT O° C.,accornDING TO Calculation and Remarks. 
tigrade Scale. The Formula. Regnault’s Ex. Experiment. 
© ° 0 .eeeee 1000000 ....-. 1000000 ...... +» Curve. 
90°22 ....-. 1016383 .....- 1016361 ...... + Series I. 
100°00 ....--- POIBIZ4 ..«.+- 1OIBI5S «....- ++ Curve, 
10052 ....+- 1018230 . + 1018267 . + Series I. 
*150.00 - 027419 . 1°027419 . + Curve. 
198°79 1:036597 . 1°036468 - Series II. 
205°07 «+--+ 1037786 «.+.+- 1037805 .....- -+» Series IV. 
205°57 «+++++ 1037905 «.+ «+ 1037910 «. 4+. + Series LI. 
*300°00 ...-.+. 1°055973 ....-- 1°055973 ... + Curve. 
EXPANSION OF ALCOHOL. 
Temperature VOLUME AS COMPARED WITH THAT Difference between 


Calculation and 
Experiment. 


on the at 78°°41 C., ACCORDING TO 
Centigrade Scale. The Formula. Gay-Lussae’s Ex. 


BAL cocececeee QITDE cosveceeeee DIT9G o- 0.0 





EXPANSION OF SULPHURET OF CARBON. 


Temperature VOLUME AS COMPARED WITH THAT Difference between 
on the aT 46°°60 C., ACCORDING TO Calculation and 
Centigrade Scale. The Formula, Gay-Lussac’s Ex. Experiment. 
M130 cece e weve “GBZQA cee. cece ve “DB2ZA wacevereee *00000 
H NGO ccc ce cece “GATEB coseccceee “GATTE vere ee ve +e —"00008 
® 16.60 veces 00. “QGAIT ceccccccee “Q6AIT cecoccceee °00000 
BGO seceesceee “QRIGBS o-cceeeeee “GBIGS weeeeeeee- ‘00000 
* 46°60 ....00.-** 100000 «. + 100000 «....+e06+- *00000 





The advance of iron-working in this country affords us a wide subject 
for gratulation. In the history of the world and the progress of the human 
understanding, in comparing the fortune and state of different nations, it 
is worthy of remark that their iron-works seem, in some measure, propor- 
tioned to their intelligence, and to the advancement of reason, and know- 
ledge, and intellect among them. When we consider iron in this point of 
view, and as the agent by which man, in the variety of its uses and the 
numerous wants that it supplies, acquires power, usefulness, and enjoy- 
ment, not otherwise within his reach, it must acquire with us far increased 
importance. This most valuable metal may, indeed, be called almost the 
direct agent of manin whatever he undertakes, In agriculture, manufac- 
ture, the building of ships, &c., this was early seen, and, therefore, its use 
is of very high antiquity, although not so remote, we have reason to be- 
lieve, as that of either gold, silver, or copper. . The inferior brilliancy of 
its colour may, perhaps, in some degree, account for this circumstance, as 
well as the greater skill required to obtain it from its ores, and apply it to 
purposes of art. While gold and silver glitter often in their native state, 
and the ores of copper are of brilliant colour, the less apparent, but more 
useful, iron in its ore or native state holds out few of these lures to the 
finder. The native colour is still grey, and it is found in masses some- 
times of meteoric origin; it also occurs in the state of pyrites, magnetic 
ironstone, ochry ironstone, &c., &c. It is, as we know well, a m le 
and ductile metal, susceptible of very high polish, especially when united 
in a peculiar manner with carbon, in which state itis called steel; and this 
most useful combination must, we suppose, be of remote origin, for iron is 
mentioned repeatedly itthe Pentateuch as employed for the fabrication of 
swords, knives, and various other sharp-edged instruments. We may es- 
timate in some degrec the value that was then attached to it from an ex- 
pression in the eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, where Moses tells the Israel- 
ites, in hig descriptive eulogy of the Land of Promise, that it is “a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills they may dig brass.” An 
illustration of the same fact, at a later date, occurs in the Iliad, where 
Achilles proposes a. ball.of iron as one of the prizes to be distributed at 
the games instituted in honour of Patroclus. Within a few centuries after 
this, the working of this metal seems to have arrived at much perfection, 
as Herodotus s of a saucer of iron, very curiously inlaid, that was 
presented by a king of Lydia to the Delphic oracle, and adds, that “ it is 





of surprising workmanship, and as worthy of observation as any of the 
offerings preserved at Delphi.” 


BRAGGS’S ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
We have during the week had an opportunity of inspecting a model of 


“an atmospheric railway, on a plan differing from any which we have yet 


had occasion to notice, and which has been patented by Mr. Braggs, bath- 
keeper, Pentonville. The action of the atmospheric pressure is as d 

on the piston and carriage attached, as if there was a longitudinal valye; 
while the evils of the latter appendage are avoided by the use of close tubes. 
The principle is certainly simple, and ie pelenicn is exceedingly sanguine 
that, if ever railway — is carried out by ie an means, it 
must be upon the same, however the details are modified, It may most 
appropriately be termed the air-gun system, it being precisely on the prin- 
ciple of firing a bullet from a gun; and, in describing it, we shall give the 
data and dimensions, not of the model, but of a working line, as proposed 
to be laid down by the patentee. It consists of a series of cylinders, 9 in. 
diameter, with pistons laid down between the rails, throughout the line; 
each cylinder is 25 feet long, closed at both ends, and the piston has a rod 
on each side wo1king through stuffing-boxes in the covering plates. Each - 
of these cylinders is connected with a continuous exhaustion tube, laid 
down on both sides of the line, and has also a valve at each end opening 
outwards. A rack, or ratchet bar, extends the whole length of the piston 
rod, outside the cylinder, and is firmly attached to it at each end, so that 
it moves withit. While no train is running, the rack and piston-rod are 
locked; but on exhaustion taking place, and a train advancing, a catch 
on the under frame of the front carriage unlocks the rack, into which a 
pall or detent takee at the instant that another catch-piece opens the valve at 
the end of the cylinder, and admitting the air behind the piston, it, with 
ratchet-bar and train, is advanced 25 feet, when it passes on to the rack of 
the next cylinder, and the operation is repeated, keeping the train con- 
tinually in gear and in motion. The cylinders are not placed in a continuous 
line, one behind the other, which would prevent the action of the piston- 
rods, but are arranged as follows: — 








—— 














By this means it will be seen that the carriage is always taking an im- 
pulse from a foremost cylinder before it leaves the hinder one, and in fact 
at that moment is receiving a double amount of propelling power. The 
instant a piston hastravelled the length of the cylinder with the train, it is im- 
mediately locked at the other end, and the exhaustion takes place on the 
contrary side of the piston, ready for a return train, as the patentee pro- 
poses to work with a single line of rails, with off-setts, or sidings, at every 
10 miles, to allow of passing trains going in a contrary direction; and 
these arrangements, with stationary steam-engines at every 10 miles, he 
calculates he could complete it for 50002 per mile. We have thus endea- 
voured to give a clear description of the plan, as being certainly more 
reasonable than many of the atmospheric abortions which have been before 
the public; how far it could be economically carried out in practice we 
leave to others to form their own opinion. The actual results to be obtained 
can only be ascertained by a full-sized experiment, of say half a mile. 

a 
IMPROVEMENTS IN RAILWAYS. 

The following are the particulars of a patent which has been obtained 
by Mr. Osborne Reynolds, of Dedham, Essex :— 

1. Mr. Reynolds’ improvements have for their object; firstly, to diminish 
the risk of fracture of the chairs on which the rails of railways are laid. 
This he effects by constructing them of a compound of metals of greater 
strength and durability, and at the same time of much less weight than 
those materials heretofore employed for the purpose. His improved chairs 
are made of cast-iron, with ribs or knuckles, or other strengthening pieces 
of wrought-iron, incorporated, more or less, therein in the process of cast- 
ing. The chair may be of any approved form, and the wrought-iron pieces 
may also be of any forms most likely to accomplish the object in view. 
Two several exemplifications of this system of construction are given, and 
illustrated by drawings. In one, the wrought-iron pieces are wholly im- 
bedded inthe mass of cast-iron. In the other, there are pieces.of wrought- 
iron also wholly imbedded in the cast-iron, but, in addition, a thin plate of 
wrought-iron is inserted transversely, which is only partly covered with 
cast-iron, part being left exposed to view. A chair of this description is 
stated to be well adapted for the joints of rails where great strength is par- 
ticularly desirable, and where the interposition of such thin plates between 
the abutting ends of two rails is of no consequence. The pieces of wrought- 
iron are directed to be thoroughly cleansed from rust, or tinned, or prepared 
with borax or sal-ammoniac, or other suitable material, before the cast-iron 
is poured over them. 

2. The patentee next describes an improved mode of constructing the 
keys or wedges used for fastening rails in the chairs, whereby their ordi- 
nary tendency to become loose after they have been for some time in use, 
is much, if not altogether, counteracted, and they are prevented from falling 
out under any circumstances. A recess is formed in the outer face of the 
key, and a layer of vulcanised caoutchouc (or other suitable elastic sub- 
stance) is inserted at the back or bottom of that recess. Then, there is a 
block which fits loosely into the recess, and bears against the vulcanised 
caoutchouc (to which it may for convenience sake be cemented, but so 
as not to interfere materially with the elastic action of the caoutchoue). 
A detent or catch is raised on the fore end of this block. When first 
inserted in the chair, the pressure of the side of the chair on this pro- 
jecting catch of the block, forces that block inwards upon the valeanised 
caoutchouc, till the key is driven so far that the catch passes free of the 
side of the chair, when the elastic spring of the caoutchouc immediately 
throws out the block behind the back of the chair, and thus not only 
makes the key fast and tight, but effectually prevents its retroceding or 
loosening under the severest jars or concussions. Instead of using one 
detent or projecting piece only, several such detents or projecting pieces 
may be employed in combination with corresponding projections on the 
face of the part against,which the key is to be pressed, when in its place— 
that is to say, projections to take into the hollow spaces between the de- 
tents. Keys of this sort will be found useful for various other purposes. 

3. Mr. Reynolds describes, thirdly, an improved mode of constructing 
splint-pieces, and applying them to strengthening the joints of rails. It 
consists chiefly in making them of wrought and cast-iron, the one imbedded 
in the other, as before described, with a facing of vuleanised caoutchouc; 
and in fastening the rails and splints by means of the same chair. 

Claims.—1. I claim the construction of the chairs used for supporting 
the rails of railways, partly of cast-iron and partly of wrought-iron, more 
or less, incorporated or imbedded in the cast-iron, as before exemplified 
and deseribed.—2. I claim the making of the keys for railway chairs with 
elastic detents or latches, as before described.—And 3. I claim the making 
of the splints used for strengthening the joints of rails of a combination of 
vulcanised caoutchouc, or other suitable elastic material, with ¢ast or 
wrought-iron, as before described, and also the method of fastening rails 
and splints by means of one and the same chair. 
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Proeress oF THE BRITANNIA BripGe.—The following note has been re- 
ceived, in answer to some inquiries which were made of Capt. Claxton, R.N., 
who is appointed to superintend the floating off of the huge tubes of the Bri- 
tannia Bridge, preparatory to their being hoisted to their places between the 
towers :—* The lifting process goes on daily, early and late, at the rate of 6 ft. 
per diem; that the tube was raised 27 ft. from the Ist to the 5th inst.; and 
that, in all probability, it will be in its place by the end of next (now the pre- 
sent) week. I shall be most happy to afford any facilities in my power; but 
the whole lifting process is with Messrs. Clarke and Amos.” ‘The three addi~ 
tional tubes are either completed, or nearly completed: that known as the 
G tube, standing next to the piers on the Carnarvonshire shore, is perfected— 
the scaffolding on which it rested has been cleared away, and the mass will be 
floated in the course of a few days. ‘There is now a clear height of 60 ft. be- 
neath the tube now raising at high water, so that small vessels begin to pass 
under it. 1ts permanent level will be 100 ft. above high water.—L'pool Stand, 





Ortew or Britis or Excuanes.— It is to the Jews that we owe the inven- 
tion of bills of exchange. Often obliged to leave a country at the shortest no- 
tice, condemned by the most ferocious, intolerance to a wandering life, they 
had inveuted that easy mode of carrying about their riches, as.on their ex-; 
pulsion from Portugal. ‘The invention of tlie bill of exchange has-been 
by some historians at that period—that is, about the beginning of the 1 
century ; but there existed at Venice, in 1272, a special law upon that, ¢ 
contract. From the laborious researches of Messrs. Blanqui and Nouguier, 
would appear that the exact date of this Jewish invention must re- as 
far as their expulsion from France by Philippe Ayguates, 1181, 

n 





says himself, “They had from time immemorial, in their jurisprudenee, 
dels of letters of purchase, letters of donation, letters of pond. wt so these were 
not unlike our bills of exchange.”—Louis Blanc. Cee pte t 
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Griqmal Correspondence, 
—_——_o_—_ 


COPPER SHEATHING.—No. XIV. 

Sim,—I should be glad to hope that my answer to “ A Roaster Man’s’ 
question, in your last, would render the service he expects; but lose no 
time in sendingit, at all events. 
My objection to putting into the seventh process “ ores with their con- 
comitants,” does not so fully apply to “native fhalleable copper” freed 
from adhering concemitants. But neither is it, even there, quite inappli- 
cable. Malleability is,in the first place, a mechanical property, compatible 
with varying chemical composition ; and in the next place differs, in degree, 
in different samples, according to different kinds and Nea of alloy. 
Hence although, where mere toughness is required, clean native copper 
may be sufficiently fined in the operations of roasting and refining; yet 
where durability is also wanted, certainty of chemical constitution and 
‘uniformity, or homogeneousness of composition (to prevent electro-che- 
mical reacting points and patches), are of prime importance: and must 
not the first be made uncertain, and the second more or less hindered, by 
the introduction of new matter, so far forward as the seventh process; not- 
withstanding the violent subsequent stirring and poling in the refinery? 
On the other hand, one would, of course avoid, needlessly, throwing back 
malleable copper into the second or third smelting; the kind and propor- 
tion of impurity might decide it. 

A more practical aaswer may perhaps apply, also, to ores rich in oxides 
and salts; when he (or any one else) will furnish you with the descriptive 
list of such ores and their usual concomitants; and some of my objections 
he may anticipate meanwhile, from the following questions. 

Without regarding the ore question as at all coacluded, but still hoping 
for the observations of “ T. H. S.” and others, we may open a wider field 
of discussion, by proceeding with that of calcination. The terms of first, 
second, and third calcination, and first, second, and third fusion, will be 
more explicit than the mere enumeration of “ process 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.” 

Calcination I regard as the root of the process (hitherto), evaporating 
the volatileimpurities; and oxidating the metals which are not volatile, to 
sleg off in the meltings, by the reactions of compound affinity. The first, 
or ore, calcination, being chiefly an evaporating process; the second and 
third principally oxidating. But our inquiries, here, may be limited to 
the evaporations; the oxidations being more conveniently considered in 
connection with the melting processes. 

It appears, from the old accounts, that the succession of calcinations (and 
alternate fusions) was greater than enumerated by Mr. Vivian; and the 
same (without the intermediate fusions) seems to be still the practice in some 
of the continental works. 

Antimony, perhaps the most troublesome ingredient to calcine off, is, so 

far as I know, the most pernicious alloy with copper, both to its malleabi- 
lity and its chemical character and duribility. It is certainly readily sco- 
rified off, with lead, in the refinery; but the lead can only act upon what 
it actually touches, and a small quantity of lead can hardly pervade the 
whole pool of copper, stir it as you may; and much lead is objectionable 
on several accounts. It seems, therefore, desirable to get rid, as much as 
possible, of the antimony in calcination. I have found this metal, in con- 
siderable proportion, in bad sheathing (but under rather questionable cir- 
cumstances, so that a set of experiments now on hand may lead to a re- 
petition of the analysis by a more decided process). 

To proceed with our questions on these points. It is evident enough 
why the number of operations has been lowered; but 

1. What led the old smelters to employ so many repetitions of those al- 
ternate processes? 

2. What special advantages do the Germans reckon upon, from the 
succession of calcinations without alternate fusions, instead of one longer 
calcination? 

3. What is believed to take place during the cold storing of calcined 
ores, either between the successive calcinations, or before fusion? 

(On these two points may I ask the particular attention of GERMANICUS.) 

4. What means have been adopted to compensate the advantages of nu- 
merous calcinations; and does the granulation, by running the melted 
coarse metal into water, materially forward the oxidation by the hollow- 
ness and porosity it produces, beyond the old method of hand crushing? 

6. To what extent is the time of ore calcination varied, to suit the dif- 
ferent qualities of ore? This is recommended in“ A Roaster Man's” 
third answer; but he had no occasion then to say how far it is practised. 

6. What different materials are evaporated in the successive calcina- 
tions? Are the sublimates in the respective flues, as well as that of the 
1oaster, examined, witha view to deterimine this point, in quantity as well 
as kind? 

7. Antimony especially; where is that chiefly found volatilised ?—in the 
second, third, or roaster flue? 

Of the roasting I do not enquire further here, considering that an inde- 
pendent operation, to be enquired into in connection with the refinery, after 
the course of intermediate meltings.—J. Pripeaux: Plymouth, Oct. 11. 





ECONOMICAL CONSUMPTION OF FUEL ON RAILWAYS. 

Sin,—The present is an age of calculation and investigation—an era 
when the resources of ingenuity and skill are tasked to their utmost value, 
and the ability of railway directors is being probed by anxious and specu- 
lating shareholders, in order to effect a retrencliment of their expenditure 
within the narrowest limits. Any diminution in the working of those 
grand thoroughfares of public traffic must be advantageous to the com- 
munity, and when that reduction consists in the mitigation of the expen- 
diture in such an important item as that of coke, it may justly be re- 
garded as a boon to the capitalist embarked. I shall now ventareto draw 
@ comparison between the expenditure of coke in the present system of lo- 
comotive working, and that which would be effected by the economical 
class of engines perfected by M. Hackworth, which I have formerly de- 
seribed. For this purpose I have taken the consumption of coke on a few 
of the principal railways, as published in their reports: — 

London and South-Western Railway ......+-++++ £17,825 12 6 





London and Brighton Railway ........ 23,207 0 0 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway 52,000 0 0 
Eastern Counties -. vee 43,262 18 


(vuelta nede S405 06% ‘ + 
York and North Midland Railway ....--.-.-+-+. 18,505 8 O—£154,800 19 2 
From ti:is data I find that the saving to the London and South- 


Western Railway, at 25 per cent., would be .... ++ veeeee £4456 8 14 annually. 
The London and Brighton Railway....-.--+ essoe eovees 5801 15 0 ‘> 
The York , Newcastle, and Berwick Railway «...++..+-.+++++ 13,000 0 0 “ 
The Eastern Counties’ Railway «.....s0+cseresceee «++ 10,815 14 8 o 
The York and North Midland Railway .....-. tooseues 4456 8 12 ,, 


Or, taking them in the aggregate, we have 154,800/. 19s. 2d. expended 
annuatly for coke on these railways, which, at 25 per cent., would yield 
38,700/. 4s, 94d. per annum to the shareholders. Here it must be under- 
stood, that I am supposing those railways to be working most effectively 
with engines of the lightest consumption, although there is no question 
that, taking the per centage on the aggregate consumption, 30 or 35 would 
be nearer the true standard. We therefore, have, at 35 per cent., 
54,180/. 6s. 84d. saved annually on these railways, affording an increased 
source of profits and large dividends to the proprietor. 

Having taken the consumption of coke on a few of the principal rail- 
ways as the basis.of our calculation, it is obvious that, if this system was 
worked to its fullest extent, the saving on the whole of the railways in 
this kisigdom would be considerable; I should not hesitate to say less than 
200,000/. annually in coke alone in the expenses of locomotive working. 
It is also worthy of observation, that this principle of economical working 
not unly applies to the railways of this country, but also to those extended 
over the European continent, as well as those on the plains of the western 
world. The introduction of this economical class of engines, in the pre- 
sent starved and depressed state of the railway system, may justly be said 
to have achieved a revolution in favour of the capitalist embarked therein; 
and, when thoroughly introduced and tested to its true value, will effect a 
change in the aspect of railway matters never before anticipated. A result, 
such as is shown under the foregoing data, will, I have no doubt, claim 
the attention of all parties interested in the reduction of the expenses of 
railway transit; it concerns the engineer equally with the director; the 
shareholder with the committee of inquiry. To an “ Enquirer,” writing 
in the Railway Times of 11th August, on the expenditure of coke on the 
Brighton Railway, I would observe that the foregoing system furnishes 
him with the key to tlie secret he wishes to possess—viz.: the liquidation 
in the expenses of coke to the extent of 40 per cent. 

There will also be less delapidation in this engine than the ordinary class, 
arjsing partly from the economy in fuel, from- those parts exposed to the 
action of the fire, sach as the fire-box and tubes, as well as from the sim- 
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ter be fairly and impartially examined, it will not fail to stand in the 
eyes of all true judges as one of the most weighty and important con- 
siderations in the whole science of practical mechanics, as at present un- 
derstood. Commerce and civilization, and the interests of mankind ge- 
nerally, are more involved in the issue of this great question than at first 
sight appears; for supposing the result arrived at to be true, and that 
an enormous saving may be effected by substituting air for steam, as the 
expansive medium in producing motive power, not only are our pre- 
sent facilities of wansit by sea and land incaleulably extended—not only 
is the capitalist, who has laid out his money in iron roads and steam -ships 
at once placed in a better position than before, and assured of that return 
to which he is fairly entitled by his Lond fide hazard in the cause of public 
improvement, but a new stimulus is given to commercial enterprise, the 
bountiful gifts of Nature and the productions of art are more equally dis- 
tributed, and a powerful momentum is added to that wave of light and in- 
telligence, which, by the accumulated efforts of the age, is now being pro- 
pagated from the great centres of civilization to the most remote districts 
of the habitable globe. I say that such are, or will be, the inevitable con- 
sequences, supposing that the position here assumed is a correct one; and 
if it be otherwise, why then let the negation be proved! The case is 
plainly set forth both in subject and argument, ard what is obviously in- 
correct, or illogical, is easily refuted. But to show (if I may be allowed 
to do so) with what an even and unprejudiced hand I have endeavoured to 
deal with the facts that came before me, and to substitute at the same time, 
in one particular of my demonstration, the actual results of practice for 
the minimum of theoretical anticipation, I will refer back to the fourtli 
computed result, which I offered in my last letter, in evidence of the su- 
perior economy of air over steam for the purpose named. It was there 
shown that, in accordance with the principles of the atomic theory, the 
1600 Ibs. of coke would require for combustion 4266 Ibs. of oxygen gas, or 
204,135 cubic feet of atmospheric air, producing, at the temperature of 
2136° Fahr., a total expansive effect of 816,540 ft. It was proved that 
this was the smallest possible quantity which could pass through the furnace 
to produce the effect named; and no attempt was made on my part to ex- 
tend the value of that effect by taking refuge in probabilities, although it 
must have been tolerably clear to your philosophical readers, that either 
in quantity, or temperature, there was an obvious deficiency in the esti- 
mate. I chanced, however, the other day to stumble over the following 
statement in Bourne's Treatise on the Steam-Engine, 34 edition, p. 44:— 
“It has been found, By EXPERIMENT, that 200 cubic feet of air, of atmo- 
spheric density, are required for the complete combustion of 1 Ib, of coal;” 
and from this we have the proportion as 1 : 200 :: 1600 : 320,000. ‘The 
expansive effect being four times this last-named quantity, at the tempe- 
rature of 21369, is equal to a total of 1,280,000 enbic feet. I am, therefore, 
I conceive, fully justified now in extending the theoretical minimum previ- 
ously obtained to this, the actual result of experience. 

If we now recapitulate the more prominent conclusions already arrived 
at, it will be seen that the specific effect, or serviceable enlargement of bulk 
expressed in cubic feet, which will result from the application of a given 
quantity of heat to the expansion of air on the one hand, and the genera- 
tion of steam on the other, is as follows [See Mining Journal, Sept. 15]— 


alg. STEAM. 
By four separate calcu- —_s 
lations, each one founded t.. . 1.563.658 345,600 
founded on different data "enn | 


1,280,000 

The average of the four numbers to the left is 1,468,893, which, being 
divided by 345,600, gives us at once the relative value of air and steam, 
as media of expansion for producing motive power by caloric. ‘The ratio 
is absolutely 4°25 to 1, or, in round numbers, no less than 4 to 1 in favour 
of atmospheric air. Such a result appears to be almost too great for cre- 
dence; yet I see no mode of evading it. Here it stands, and seems to stare 
us in the face as one of those great facts in nature, whose existence and 
general character, instead of being weakened by close examination, become 
the more positive and confirmed in their reality the more they are sub- 
jected to the ordeal of reasoning and ghe test of inquiry. But why, it may 
be asked, if air isso much more economical for this purpose than steam— 
why is it that the latter has retained its supremacy over a period ofso many 
years, and preserves it even now? Because there are certain features in 
the physical constitution of the two bodies now under discussion, which, 
in an early stage of mechanical advancement, would certainly tend to the 
adoption of steam as the preferable agency, both on account of its striking 
powers and facile application; and this opinion, once deliberately formed, 
and sanctioned by high authority, as well as extensive practice, would na- 
turally-absorb in its progressive advances towards perfection, the majority 
of those efforts which might be afterwards manifested in the general science 
of producing motive power by artificial means. And so we find it; for at 
least ninety-nine hundredths of the engineering talent of this empire —nay, 
of the whole cultivated world, are exclusively directed, when they chance 
to be employed upon this subject at all, to the improvement of the steam- 
engine. We arc not to be surprised, therefore, at finding this wonderful 
machine in its present pre-eminent condition. It is the accumulated crea- 
tion of whole centuries of toil. The most fertile invention, the most pro- 
found intellect, have expended their energies in the study of its principles 
and the development of its powers; nor is there any portion, however 
small, of its varied and refined mechanism which has not been the prolific 
theme of innumerable improvements. The theory of this potent engine 
has been enriched by the labours of profound mathematicians, and its pre- 
sent practice is built on the broad foundation of hundreds and thousands 
of costly experiments. No wonder, therefore, that we find it as it is; but 
it is surely a matter of astonishment, after the achievement of so mighty 
a result, after such great difficulties had been surmounted by such deter- 
mined perseverance, that the principal engineering authorities of the day 
should take such a restricted view of the resources of Natare, or of the 
powers which have been given to man for applying these resources to his 
own pu as to treat with disregard and cheeneties suspicion any at- 
tempted innovation upon the exi system. Assumption on the one 
hand, and limited understanding on the other, have gone far to establish 
an absolutism in science, as well as in politics; and though the solicited 
opinion of high critical authority las occasionally saved some needless 
expense in unimportant matters, yet the history of invention abundantly 
testifies that it has also been the fruitful means of ee in many in- 
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plicity of the machinery, which will be proved to be no inconsiderable 
entage.—Eresus: Darlington, Oct. 11. ad 





IMPROVED AIR-ENGINE—BAGGS’S PATENT. 


Fig. 2. 





S1r,—In my former communication upon this sub- 
ject I proved, or at least Lendeavoured to prove, the 
great superiority of air over steam, as an economl- 
cal and passive medium forthe generation of mecha- 
nical power by heat, In what I had then to say no- 
thing was assamed—nothing was taken for granted 
but what would bear the test of inquiry, and ap- 
peared to stand upon plain and irrefragable evi- 
dence. Facts and experiments, the general correct- 
ness and authenticity of which are undisputed by the 
philosophical world, were given as the basis of a 
simple bat a most important investigation; and cer- 
tainly, if my earnest efforts on that occasion were 
successful, the argument was carried forward step 
by step, with a strict regard to the proprieties of or- 
dinary logic, and with a careful attention that no in- 
ference to which it might give rise should be tainted 
by sophistication, or extend, in the slightest degree, 
beyond the fair and honest limits of inductive reason- 
ing. So much for the inquiry itself; and now with 
regard tothe conclusion to which it has brought us. 

Ihave no hesitation in saying, that if this lat- 
dogmatical precipitancy, and they are not unapt to be occasionally jpevenes 
with feelings of self interest and personal jealousy. Men would be “—_ 
more likely to steer a correct course, if, in place of depending upon I 
oracular declarations of other people, they would be at the trouble to col- 
lect a few facts for themselves, and use the prerogative of their own Pie 
vate judgment. In the case now before us, the physical eg ery oe 
atmospheric air is tolerably well understood, and all men are agreed S | 
when Co is made to act upon its particles, an enormous force is case 
into action; and yet, because the i acy of this simple principle in- 
volves a few difficulties, scepticism shakes its prejudiced head, and pro- 
fesses to deem them insurmountable. ‘These remarks are not made without 
good reason, and I have little doubt that many of your reade's will at once 
subscribe to their general accuracy. 

The invention é which I will : call attention, though dependent for 
its efficacy upon the elastic force of atmospheric air, is yet entirely se 
in principle and construction to the various Re which have, —- 
time to time, already appeared before the public. These latter derive “vain 
power most commonly from differential elasticity, resulting from the al ter- 
nate dilation and contraction of two opposing volumes of imprisoned air; 
whereas, in the machine which I am about to explain, cold air is — 
constantly introduced into a hot receiver, and then, immediately a 8, 
operates in its expanded condition upon a moveable piston, preci y 
after the manner of steam in a non-condensing engine. It is not ~ A me, 
as the inventor and patentee in this matter, to thrust forward a list ‘s = 
authenticated statements with regard to its advantages, and so fort! 3 * t 
I will nevertheless state facts to the best of my knowledge, and give the 
why and the wherefore. My object is Substantial trath—not the eh 
parade of hypothesis; and as the invention will be seen ere long —_ ic 
operation, [shall be happy to aid in making its principles generally — 
by answering freely the doubts, or questions, of any of your ee wet 
In the annexed diagrams, the same letters refer to the same parts. 1° o 
represents a vertical, and fig. 2 a horizontal, section of a stationary la - 
engine. A is an ordinary fire-grate; B B, a small tubular appamins —_ 
of copper, for heating the air; C C, a small boiler (the meaning of which 
will be presently explained); D, the working cylinder; E, the oe 
or blowing-cylinder; and F F, the crank-shaft, and fily-wheel. e ac 
tion is as follows:—The fire being lighted, the air within the reservoir 18 
heated, and, in a few minutes, is more than doubled in volume. The engine 
is then ready to work. The throtfle-valve is opened, and the hot air —_ 
ing through the steam space of the boiler enters the working cy linder, 
and is cut off at half-stroke, or, better still, at £ths; the remainder of the 
stroke is accomplished by expansion. In the while of this proceeding, 
rather more than two volumes of heated air are consumed, and, at the same 
time, one volume of cold air is thrown into the reservoir,..Vhe sasplans or 
available, power at every stroke, exclusive of mere friction; 13 — 
that which would be derived from half the entire force of the large cylin- 
der, supposing it to be worked by steam, at a total pressure of 15 lbs. to 
the inch, cut off at §ths, and operating against a-perfect vacuum. — 

The actual economy, therefore, which is realised in practice, bo two to 
one in favour of air, and not four to one, as a moiety of the power 18 em- 
ployed in pumping cold air into the reservoir; but this clear and were 
saving of 50 per cent. in the generation of elastic force by heat wi be 
seen to advance much further in value as we proceed. If the hot “ 
rushed at once into the cylinder, its temperature would be injurious’ A 
high. For this reason, it is made to traverse the steam space of the smal 
boiler on the road, where, parting with all hurtful redundancy of heat, : 
generates a calorific equivalent of steam, or surcharges that which Wend 
ready formed; and it is this mixture, and not the dry air alone, - i 
operates in the working cylinder. The production of steam in the oon 
ber is regulated with the greatest nicety in the following manner :—A. por 
zontal axis runs through the length of the boiler, and is provided ren 
an external pulley; this axis is fitted with a number of thin vertica 
discs, which dip about half way into the water of the boiler, and are 
made to revolve therein by giving motion to the pulley. The hot air 
rushing through the steam space is “ wire drawn ” between the upper por- 
tions of the discs, and carries off the boiling moisture from their surfaces. 
The amount of moisture, and consequent evaporation, is mainly regulated 
by the velocity of revolution given to the pulley. I have already, in the 
course of this letter, made allusion to two engines of a peculiar character, 
worked by hot air, and in which the motive force is obtained directly 
from the expansive products of combustion. I may now refer to another, 
based to a certain extent upon the same principle. In Hall’s patent, 1827, 
a steam-engine is employed, and hot air is pumped from the flue into the 
boiler, in order that it may mix with the steam, and thereby add to its 
power. Such an arran t would obviously lead to a positive loss in- 
stead of a gain; for the diminution of bulk which the air would sustain 
in parting with its heat, would not be nearly compensated by the increased 
volume of resulting steam. ‘This fact must be clear from what has been 
already stated; and I merely refer to the patent for purposes of com- 
parison. It will be seen that in the new engine figured above, the dia- 
meter of the cylinder, for the production of a given horse-power, is greater 
than where steam is employed; but the reservoir for heating the air et; 
cupies only half the space of an ordinary boiler, becwuse only half the fue 
is consumed. It is right to observe, also, that the cranks are placed at 
right angles, in order that the periods of extreme pressure and resistance 
may approximate more.closely than they would do under other circum- 
stances. This effect, tending to an equalisation of forces, takes place to 
the same degree, whichever way the engine may be turned, I have now 
only to submit to the understanding of your readers that I have made 
good the two great points of economy and practicability pertaining to 
this system of working; and, as I have already occupied so much of your 
space, I shall defer my further remarks to a future occasion. 

Oct. 9. {70 be continued.} IsHam Bacas. 











ON THE VENTILATION OF MINES. 
Sir,—I have lately (indeed, since I saw your Journal of last week) had 
an opportanity of ascertaining the quantity of air descending into a mine 
in this neighbourhood—the depths of the downcast and upcast shafts are 
each about 140 fathoms, and the area of each 54 feet; the furnace is about 
74 ft. broad, and 9 ft. long, placed between 50 and 60 yards of the bottom 
of the upcast, in an area of about 60 ft. If my minutes and — 


be correct, us I expect they are, this furnace produces a carrent in 





stances for long periods of time, the ical realization of great public 
benefits, Deskeiatlows such as I refer to, are too generally given with 


downcast of 124 feet per second =740 fect per minute, or 84 miles per 
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hour; which, into the area of 54 feet, gives 40,000 cubic feet per minute. 
So. large a number of cubic feet of air per minute as 40,000 passing down 
one shaft may, possibly, be somewhat startling; but there are some similar 
pits with a , and others with a less, quantity of air descending into 
them; yet I believe the above may be taken as a air specimen of furnace 
ventilation. However startling to many these figures may appear at first 
sight, I think, on going into a calculation, they will find that not much 
more than +f;th of a horse power is exerted, moving at the rate of only 
8'4 miles per hour, Now, there cannot be two opinions as to this power 
(I mean furnace power) being a very limited one for the great and im- 
rtant purpose for which it isapplied. ‘The question, therefore, is—what 
is to supersede it? It has occurred to me that, if a single horse was placed 
in a drift or archway, leading from the mouth of the upcast pit, to draw a 
very light piston, made of light framework and canvas, along rails, or 
guides, placed at half the height of the drift or archway, that a current of 
as great amount as the foregoing can be produced. The rate of the 
furnace current (as above) is, it is true, too quick for a horse to move at 
with a load; but this can be made up by extra area of archway, bearing 
in mind, in determining the size, that the area of the shaft is to have not 
less of the horse power applied to it than by the furnace—that is to say, 
the archway is not to contain more area, in comparison with the power of 
the horse, than the area of the shaft with the power of the furnace: this 
found correct, then I would suggest that steam-power be applied in cases 
where more than a horse power is requisite. The size of the piston, and 
the rate of its motion, are questions easily solved, a3 will be seen below— 
for example, if, instead of 40,000 cubic feet per minute, 120,000 were re- 
quired in the mine here spoken of, and that the piston had to travel twelve 
miles per hour, it is plain the velocity in the downcast shaft is to be in- 
creased from 12} feet per second to 37 feet, or, which is the same thing, 
from 8°4 miles to 25°2 miles per hour; therefore, the area of the drift or 
archway would be in the proportion to that of the shaft as 25:2 is to 8°4. 
To enable the power to keep up a continuous current, an archway, ad- 
joining the piston archway, would be required, and it would have to be 
furnished with doors, which might be made self-acting. I believe a 12- 
horse- power engine would produce a ventilation equal to 120,000 cubic 
feet per minute, if placed at the colliery to which I have here alluded, and 
in the manner I have endeavoured to explain. R.H. T. 
Durham, Oct. 9. 


PREVENTION OF EXPLOSIONS IN COLLIERIES—Mr. COLWELL’S 
SCHEME. 


S1n,—In attempting to elucidate my ideas of improvement in the mode 
of ventilating collieries, I also respectfully beg leave to submit to the scien- 
tific miners, my views of some existing evils, in order tomake my schemo 
the better understood. ‘ : 

1. In collieries having one, or even two shafts, there is but one inlet,and 
one outlet for the atmospheric air, which, in some cases, 1s coursed through 
all the of the mine, whatever the extent of the workings may be. 

2. That with the exception of a certain portion of it, which passes the 
goaves or old workings, being coursed to the dumb furnace, noready means 
appear to me to exist of getting rid of gas produced from faults, blowers, 
&c., in the interior of the workings, however extensive the yield of gas, per- 
haps 500 barrels per minute, which is sometimes euffered to escape into the 
various driftways, too much reliance being placed in the power of the pass- 
ing current to dilute it, and blow it away. Attempts have certainly been made 
to discharge them into the “ main return,” but not effectually in all cases. 
We will, therefore, suppose the atmosphere of a fiery mine to be tested at 
four stations, equidistant from each other, including the whole length of 
air-course, and I have nodoubt the result would be—first station, “muddy,” 
second, “ thick,” third, “ heavy,” fourth, “fiery,” or absolutely explosive! 
being, I believe, the technical terms for expressing the various conditions 
of the atmosphere, according to its degree of impurity. It is evident that 
if the gas arose throughout the mine generally, in an equal proportion, and 
perfectly independent of “ blowers,” which are known to be mach heavier 
in some places than. in. others, the air must become more impure as its 
journey is increased; hence, some are permitted to work with naked candles 
in one part of a mine, whilst others, in a more impure part, are compelled 
to use the Davy lamp, . 

3. That if a greater amount of speed could be obtained, so long as the 
present excessive lengths of air-course exist, and consequent excess of im- 
purity, the assumed safety of the Davy rs ? would be removed, it being 
understood that-it is liable to explode in a fiery atmosphere, when mect- 
ing a carrent of air exceeding the speed of from 3 to 4 ft. per second; 
therefore, any plan to increase the current should also shorten the air- 
course. If this can be accomplished with one shaft only, which has never 
yet been attempted, I believe it will be acknowledged the excavation might 
safely be carried onto any extent; yet, with the blessing of Providence, I 
hope to be enabled to prove this can be accomplished; and with this im- 
portant addition, to dispense with the main, brattice, so far as it is at present 
applied, for the purpose of separating the down from the upcast air, thereby 
at once forming double the area for the admission of pure air, and saving 
the present enormous expense of keeping that troublesome adjunct in re- 
pair. Listen to this, ye wealthy coalowners; I am not deairous to touch 
rene pockets by my suggestions, but Iam truly desirous to save human 

ifet! 1am quite prepared to be looked upon as a theoretical enthusiast, 
but experience has taught me that enthusiasm and perseverance is needed 
in so vast an undertaking as I have embarked in, prompted thereto by 
the dictates of humanity; and the more opposition I meet with, the more 
cheerfully will I persevere in my project, until it is fairly determined 
whether I am right or wrong;—but to proceed. 

It has been shown in evidence, that if the speed of air be restrained to 
3 ft. per second, according to the estimated quantity admitted to produce 
such a result, in mines having but one shalt, and yielding 20 per cent, 
of gas, about 13 acres only could be excavated in safety; if 10 per cent., 
26 acres; if 5 per cent., 52 acres; if 1 per cent., then 260 acres, or there- 
abouts. Still, notwithstanding these facts being made apparent, not the 
slightest regard has. been = to the.subject, but, on the contrary, many 

seams one been wor to an enormous extent, with one shaft only. 
I would, therefore, ask, who need feel surprised at explosions occurring? 
It is also too clearly and painfully demonstrated, that the ill effects of an 
explosion are spread throughout the entire workings, and more lives have 
been lost from suffocation than from the first cause; in fact, it has been 
estimated at3tol. ‘“Choke-damp” is said to have destroyed life in 
some cages as instantaneously as a gun-shot, or rifle ball; still the re- 
moval of fire-damp. only has: hitherto been the principal consideration. 
By the parsimonious system of working collieries, the means of respira- 
tion is too frequently cut off from all survivors of the shock; and in the 
absence of any means yet adopted to remove the foul vapours, go as to de- 
scend-a pit to the rescue of any who might have made their way into a 
sufficiently clear air to breathe, they have, in some cases, been literally 
starved to death before human aid could be afforded them, notwithstanding 
the many praiseworthy and dangerous attempts made for their deliverance. 

These enormous evils I am sincerely desirous to remedy; and, it being 
for the national good, should I succeed in this laudable attempt, I shall at 
least deserve the good opinion of my fellow-countrymen; but if, on the 
other hand, I should have overrated the results of my project, all those 
who are more immediately interested in the subject are requested to with- 
hold their hes, as a failure in a purely philanthropic attempt does 
not merit such a reward; and in offering an explanation of a long-studied 
scheme, which has produced many a restless night and tedious day to ma- 
ture, involving, as it has done, a personal inspection of some of the most 
fiery mines, 1 trust it will be received in the same spirit with which it-is 
proffered, notwithstanding the warmth of expression already elicited by 
“censure undeserved,” and strengthened by what I conceived to be a want 
of fellow-feeling on the part of managers towards the employed, 

Tam fully aware there are a great variety of mines, and the means of 
ventilating them are almost as various, so that no one system, without mo- 
dification, can apply to all. I, therefore, in the first instance, suggested to 
the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for the Home Department the ad- 
vantages of cleansing the air at intervals of space, and permitting the 
cleansed air to em on its destined course—see Mining Journal of 28th 
July last, in which, and in subsequent Numbers, I endeavoured, by avoid- 
ing technicalities, and in plain simple language, to show how I conceived 
the deleterious gases might be taken off. This much of my scheme, not- 
withstanding the importance of the subject, 1 have sought in vain to be 
put to the test, as involving the first principles of the whole; still this has 
nothing to do with the shortening of the air courses, so essentially neces- 
sary in many collieries; but it. would materially assist. in reducing the 
cause of danger, The work in many mines, I have no doubt, has been 
badly laid out to admit of any new mode of ventilating them; still, as it is 
well known, the ait in mines is perfectly ductile, and may be coursed to 
any i ge In those collieries which T have visited, in the north of 
Kngland, I am convinced there would be uo difficulty in subdividing the 








interior into as many parts as might be desired, and by altering the variou® 
stoppings, &c., separate sets of drifts could be established, each compartment 
having its own terminus, without travelling, as the whole body of air now 
does, through one channel to the up-cast shaft, or division of a single shaft, 
as the case may be. I think none will deny the correctness of this theory, but 
will naturally ask—how are these subdivisions to receivean equal proportion 
of air?—how is it to be evacuated ?—and how is the same amount of speed 
to be maintained, when the pressure of the atmospheric air is subdivided 
as proposed? My answer is plain and simple. In the first place, I pro- 
pose to ascertain the average production of fire-damp and choke-damp, 
according to the extent of the present excavation; and if ten times the quan- 
tity of air now obtainable is necessary to ensure safety, then divide the 
whole of the workings into ten parts, giving to each a main drift of intake 
air, to be coursed throughout the passages of such subdivision, and the 
return communicating with its separate terminus— viz.: a chamber to be 
formed in proximity to the shaft (which I will now designate the up-cast, 
although, in fact, it might be the down-cast), divided so as to form two, 
the one slightly elevated from the present roof, the other a deflexure from 
the “ thill,” and from which, by means of an insulated pipe, easily guarded 
fiom liability to damage, branching to the extreme height and depth, 
and fitted with stop-cocks, the vitiated air, by means of an exhausting ap- 
paratus, which need not now be described, could be removed; and if a 
preponderance of either of the dreaded elements existed, it might be in- 
stantaneously acted upon by shutting off the branch eommunication—that 
is to say, for “fire-damp” use the upper branch, and for “ choke-damp ” 
the lower one; but, in ordinary cases, both.might be used at the sume 
time, thereby always removing a majority of the impurities before any 
pure air can be taken out. The specific gravity of these dangerous bodies 
are too well known to admit a doubt upon this point. 

The quantity of air to be obtained almost surpasses belief; therefore, 
no fear need be entertained of maintaining the required speed in each di- 
vision, and which, unlike furnace ventilation, can be increased or di- 
minished at pleasure. Whether the proposed divisions be situate north, 
east, south, or west of the sbaft, it matters not; the terminus to each must 
be concentrated‘and connected with one main pipe in the shaft, The ad- 
vantages of splitting the air, so as to form tvo divisions, is manifest by 
practice—(see Official Report, 1835, page 36, No. 500):—* It is the greatest 
and best improvement ever was known;” but the present mode of venti- 
lation will not admit of further divisions. I, therefore, claim the disco- 
very, which humanity has prompted me so far to-reveal, for the purpose 
of alleviating the present sufferings of the labouring class of miners—at 
least, such is my anxious desire in thus far giving publicity to my pro- 
ject; and, if I succeed in accomplishing their safety, my personal advan- 
tages are but of secondary consideration. Still, it would be unjust and 
dishonourable for any person to pirate my ideas for indwzdual benefit. 

Much as I admire the sentiments expressed by Mr. Jones, in general 
terms, I beg to differ with him on some points, For instance, he says— 
“To speak of any ventilator as a panacea for explosions is fallacious; the 
ventilator may rfect in its action, and yet. the stoppage of an aiy- 
course, a fall from the roof, the opening of a door, nullify its whole ef- 
fect.” These are arguments which I believe apply to the present mode of 
ventilation; but he goes on——“ It would be just as feasible to cure the de- 
fects of a long line of shattered and leaky atmospheric railway, by work- 
ing an exhausting piston at one end, as to remedy the internal disorders 
of acolliery by drawing out the air at the ps mouth.” I consider this 
simile to be far-fetched and inapplicable. By what means, I would ask, 
is the air now drawn out at the pit’s mouth; and whether the same argu- 
ment would not apply to the long-cherished system of furnace ventila- 
tion? It is not to cure the disorders of a colliery that should be so much 
studied as the means of preventing such disorders occurring. Your cor- 
respondent is evidently a man of talent; but I fear the prejudice existing 
amongst miners generally has overpowered its application in the right di- 
rection, Some of the learned and expecienced witnesses before the various 
committees of inquiry have spoken of dividing the risk of danger by work- 
ing the men in gangs, distant from each other; again, it has been sug- 
gested, and amongst others by your able correspondent (Mr. Jones), to 
work them in, double shifts—one set. by night, another set in the day; but 
if the interior of a mine can be securely subdivided into 6, 8, or 10 parts, 
if necessary, as I propose; if men were employed in each, the dreaded 
evil must be lessened; and if an accident should occur in one division, it 
could not be extensive, and the men would not seek in vain for pure air 
to breathe, as they now.do in such cases; they would repair to the en- 
trance door leading to an adjoining division—such door being necessary 
at all times for the “ wastemen,” and which division might remain unaf- 
fected by the casualty in the one—like a vessel constructed fer the waters 
in separate ¢ riments ; one of which becoming bilged, the vessel does 
not sink, but safety is to be found in another part of the ship. I must now 
desist from further arguments, in consideration of your space; otherwise, 
your Journal might be filled with equally sound reasoning. 

Borough: road, Southwark, Oct, 10. Cuar_Les CoLwELL. 





Mr. C. COLWELL’S IMPROVEMENTS IN VENTILATION. 

Srr,—I have noticed with much satisfaction the communications of Mr. 
C. Colwell to the Mining Journal, and the admirable perseverance with 
which he follows up the subject of ventilation. It is from such men as 
Mr. Colwell, who combine scientific knowledge with great power of gene- 
ralising from whatever facts come under their observation—men whose 
ideas have not been cramped by too rigid an adherence to the ordinary 
routine of practice—that the age has to look for whatever improvements, 
or inventions, are yet to be effected in the application of science to its great 
end—the ultimate benefit of mankind. 

It is indeed strange, though highly corroborative of what we have now 
advanced, that the two greatest discoveries in the ventilation of mines have 
been made by men who had no previous practical experience to guide their 
researches, In the course of a casual visit to the north of England, Sir 
Humphrey Davy produced the safety-lamp, and Mr. C. Colwell has pro- 
duced his system of “artificial swilleys;” and I do not think it is going 
too far to predicate for the latter an equal utility with the former. The 
effect of Mr. Colwell’s system of ventilation cannot be more graphically 
described than in his own words. He says—* Thus, instead of foul va- 
pours lodging in the present swilleys, or undulations, in quantities to pro- 
duce danger, artificial swilleys should be made for them, by which means 
the air would become purified, increased in quantity, as I will show, and 
the danger removed, as no light ever need approach these cells.” Not the 
least advantage of the system appears to be that it at once does away with 
the necessity of sinking additional shafts over any property, however large, 
for the purposes of ventilation alone; for if, by the use of one pair of gas 
cells, the air is increased in quantity, it must be increased still more by the 
use of two pairs, and so on, ad infinitum—the farther the air course is car- 
ried, so as to bring into operation. maximum number of gas cells, the 
more pure will be the air, and the greater the current. 

But, however important the invention of Mr. Colwell may be, as regards 
the ventilation of coal mines, there are so many other economical purposes 
to which this “entirely new principle” may be applied, in connection 
with the arts and manufactures, that we lose sight of its philanthropic be- 
nefits, and view it chiefly in the broader aspect of a great national good. 
If the gases generated in mines will detach themselves from the current 
of air while moving rapidly, and subject continually to eddies and agita- 
tion from. its devious course and frequent changes of speed underground— 
and this fact I assume for granted, because no one has been found to dis- 
pute Mr. Colwell’s assertion—it then follows that the same law must hold 
good aboveground, where the causes which tend to produce a mixture are 
much less powerful in their operation. Now, I find it stated by Liebig, 
that.the average quantity of carbonic acid gas given out in respiration 
alone, by aman in ordinary health, amounts to 50°9 ounces daily ; heases, 
cows, and other warm-blooded animals, yield also large quantities; in ad- 
dition to which an enormous supply is continually present in the atmo- 
sphere, as the product of combustion. In the country, or where vegetation 
is luxuriant and abundant, we can imagine how this carbonic acid gas is 
disposed of, and, by what means it makes its constant round of spsviga ja 
accordance with Nature’slaws. But, in large and crowded towns—Lon- 
don for instance—where there is no such. vegetation to absorb it, and the 
current of air operating to ourry it off does not exceed in force that which 
is generally rs ees i, in. coal mines, it is evident. that, according to the 
law discovered by Mr. Colwell, its greater ific gravity must cause it 
to sink at once, and form a gnbstratum of pure gas, distinct from the su- 
perincumbent atmosphere. dap 

Here, then, we have an unbounded supply of a valuable chemical ingre- 
dient, which may be turned to, effect in the operation of bleaching, dyeing, 
and various other branches of manufacture. As one of the advantages to 
be immediately derived, I would pro that cellars, or excavati be 


made in the ground, which cellars .will be identical with Mr. Colwell’s ° 





* umbrella-shaped cavities,” below the level of the“ thill,” or floor, and 
thus Lecome reservoirs for the reception of the these cellars a 
system of pipes, with stop cocks, similar to gas fittin might connect the 
gas with a force pump above, which force pump might be applied, as at 
present, to the manufacture of soda-water and lemonade, Without any of 
the expense and trouble attendant on the production of carbonic acid 
sulphuric acid and carbonate of lime, according to the usual method. 

: Nor must the advantages to be derived by the miner, distinct from the 
improvement in ventilation, and total removal of all danger from explo- 
sion, be lost sight of. It has frequently been made a subject of regret, that 
the workmen underground are unusually addicted to intemperance—an ex- 
cess which, of course, entails upon them all its attendant evils. I would 
propose also that the carbonic acid, generated or given out by respiration 
in the workings, and conveyed from the “ artificial swilley” by the lower 
pipe in Mr, Colwell’s system, should be turned to account in the produc- 
tion of a healthy, refreshing, and not intoxicating, beverage, for the use of the 
workmen while pursuing their daily toil. At avery small expense, a soda- 
water forcing pump might be erected in any convenient part of the mine, 
in connection with one of the pipes; and every man, by the exertion of a 
few minutes in turning the fly-wheel, would be able to procure for himself 
an invigorating draught. Nor would the carburetted hydrogen, which, by 
its lighter specific gravity, “rides on the top” of the atmospheric current, 
and is collected in the upper swilley, or umbrella-shaped cavity, be less 
useful in its application. By carrying the pipes down the sides of the board- 
ways or headings, in contact with the atmospheric part of the current, and 
fitting them with gas burners in the usual way, the whole mine might be 
effectually lighted up. It will be at once apparent that this would effect 
an enormous saving of expense, both to the workmen and the coal-owners. 
Any surplus gas above the quantity so consumed, might be collected into 
a gasometer on the surface, and, in many instances, be applied to the light- 
ing of some adjacent town. 

I cannot too strongly censure the conduct of those of your correspon- 
dents, who, instead of encouraging Mr. Colwell to proceed in his career of 
discovery, have attempted to impugn his motives, and by a calumnious op- 
position, to frustrate his honest endeavours to arrive at something good. 
I rejoice, however, to see that he is a man of spirit, and an Englishman, 
who is neither to be persuaded or forced into silence, so long as he has any- 
thing to say; and I venture to predict that he will yet attain a prominent 
place among those worthies who have gained notoriety by the original and 
peculiar character of their inventive powers.—J. R.: October 10. 





A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON FIRE-DAMP AND SAFETY.LAMPS. 

Srr,—I desire to apologise to yourself, and your readers, for interfering 
in a matter which has already been handled with so much skill and such 
good results by such men as Davy, Stephenson, and Clanny. If they had 
exhausted the subject, assuredly then ‘oe would have been no room for 
my interference; but so long as the object of all three (viz.: the preven- 
tion of colliery explosions) is unattained, surely there is room for other 
labourers in the cause to appear. 

From my own investigations, I am compelled to conclude that no plan 
for ventilating, at present in operation, is sufficient to render collieries of 
any magnitude_pure enough to admit of the use of naked candles. Small 
coal-pits can be purified, and large collieries may be made purer, and-less 
dangerous; but, in my judgment, safety in pits can only be insured by 
using safety-lamps, under proper regulations. Does it not appear impos- 
sible to every sensible man, that a coal-work extending under an area of 
many miles, and composed of numerous narrow winding passages and 
galleries, should be freed of all dangerous gases, and have the air con- 
tained in it made as pure as the atmosphere, by any apparatus fixed in 
two or three of the shafis? The only possible means of purifying coal- 
pits is by sinking sufficient shafts, which would draw up the impure gas 
without any other apparatus; but as this plan involves great expense, it 
never will be carried out. None of the present plans can possibly render 
a fiery or gaseous colliery safe, excepting, of couise, when coal is got by 
open works, In all well-regulated pits they depend for safety alone upon 
safety-lamps, and I am certain this is the only remedy. The universal 
and proper use of such lamps would have prevented all former explosions, 
and will alone prevent them in future. 

With these convictions, I endeavoured to devise lamps that should be 
free from certain objections made against all previous ones. They had 
been either too complicated, or too expensive. Ishould not now trumpet 
forth my own praises, by saying that I have succeeded, were it not my ob- 
ject to benefit others rather than myself. Several varieties of lamps I haye 
designed to suit different purposes, one of which is admitted to be the 
cheapest and most convenient colliery lamp ever invented, and quite safe; 
and the others (though, of course, dearer) afford more light than any other 
before existing. Ihave the testimony of coalmasters and scientific gen- 
tlemen throughout the kingdom, to confirm my assertions, and on that 
account, as well as when it is considered that I do not personally profit 
by the invention, having thrown open the manufacture, sale, and use to all, 
and that my sole object isto render the use of safety-lamps universal, 
in order to preserve the poor collier from being blown to atoms, I do 
hope my remarks will not be considered intrusive. Surely there is no one 
hardhearted enough to wish explosions still to go on; certainly, then, I 
should hope there is no one who will not, if he can, strive to prevent them. 
I should also hope that masters will take all possible precautions to insure 
the safety of their men, and that the miners will take all possible care not 
to endanger one another. Parties in any rank, or position, guilty of wil- 
ful neglect, should be punished by law, and if doing wrong through igno- 
rance, should be instructed and warned. It is of no material consequence 
what sort of lamp oe used if it be safe, but, no doubt, the colliers will prefer the 
most convenient, and for this purpose I recommend the trial of various ones. 

Perhaps a few words on the nature of fire-damp may not be out of 
place. It is a subtle, invisible, explosive gas, generated in most beds of 
coal by the union and mutual action of coal and water on each other, 
whence it is named carburetted hydrogen. It is not perceived in dry beds, 
because coal cannot of itself dissolve into gas; but by the action of either 
fire or water. In some few favoured pits it never is formed; and these 
evidently cannot be the scene of explosions; but in this country, the ma- 
jority of pits are infested with this plague, and some to a fearful extent. 
Now, wherever this insidious enemy comes in contact with flame, whether 
that of a lucifer match, or that of a large fire, it ignites and explodes with 
irresistible force, greater than that of gunpowder. As with gunpowder, 
the more there is, and the closer it is confined, the greater will be the 
shock; so it is with this gas. If a small quantity in any part of a pit 
catch fire, it will instantaneously run through all the stalls where there is 
any gas, till it finds a vent, just like a train of gunpowder. The dan 
of working with open lights in a pit subject to irruption of this terrible 
gas, must be apparent to all. In such pits there can be no real safety, 
unless safety-lamps be used at all times and by all the miners, since this gas 
explodes instantly, and gives no notice whatever of its appearance till 
the mischief is done. In a safety-lamp, of good design and proper ma- 
nufacture, a light may be burned with impunity in the midst of fire-damp, 
because the wire-gauze, which either partially or‘entirely envelopes the 
flame, prevents the gas outside from being fired by the flame inside. The 
action may be seen by any one who chooses to unscrew the cylinder of 
my cylinder lamp, and to hold it over a gas-light, so that it may be filled 
with flame, when none of the flame will be observed to pass through, un- 
less when agitated by wind, which the shade in this lamp is intended to 
keep off. In ordinary situations, air passes through the wire-gauze; but, 
when in the midst of fire-damp, the gas itself is burnt, which produces a 
blue flame; and when in sufficient quantity, and deficient of oxygen, it 
will not support combustion, and the light is put out; but in no case is 
there any explosion inside the lamp; the gas isconsumed as soon as it.en- 
ters, and passes out upwards in the state of heated gas. Single gauze- 
lamps are quite safe, if properly constructed, and preferable to double ones, 
on account of transmitting more light. JouN CRANE, 

Lee Crescent, Birmingham, Oct. 10. 





ON THE GENERAL SYSTEM OF ATMOSPHERIC TRACTION. 
Sir,—Not being accustomed to take assertion for proof, from whatever 
uarter it may come, Mr, Baggs will allow me to say,in answer to his last, 
that I do not yer. see the economy of pumping back the-air into the reser- 
voir, unless its dimensions be infinitely large, as,in that-case, the. work 
done, although not absolutely uniform during each portion of ‘the stroke 
of the pump, as well as during the whole.time of the n, would 
differ therefrom in an infinitely small degree. I am quite awake to the 
economy of power that arises in meeting a woiform, as compared with a 
variable, resistance, more especially when the steam isused non-expansively ; 
but I am so little gifted with prescience as not yet to perceive the economy 
of using steam expansively in any case whereip, by its nature, when the 
pressure on the steam-piston is a Maximum, the resistance is.a minimum, 
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and vice versd; neither do I-pe 
in recommendation of Sage 
» cause, on the Dalkey line, the i 
: rat the commencement of cach stroke, according to his statement; and at 
> the end of each stroke the scale turned in favour of the power in the pro- 
Thson of only 1} tol. . 
¢ In«iaking this admission, it is to be understood, I do not admit the 
estimation of 2°25 Ibs, as the minimum resistance, or that his mode of es- 
timation is properly applicable to any reciprocating engine without a fly- 
wheel, as are the Cornish engines. In case of the reservoir being of infinite 
capacity, it is plain that the work done during each portion of the stroke 
of the pnmp would be uniform, and therefore there is a parallel in such 
case between pumping air and pumping water, excepting as respects their 
different vis inertie, in consequence of their different density. It is from 
this cause that, in pumping water, the expansive principle is economical ; 
whilst the density of air being next to nothing, the same principle, if ap- 
plied, would be a woeful waste both of capital and tuel. 
I have already adinitted the practicability of pumping back the air into 
the reservoir, and am now about to inquire into the economy of such a 
scheme. As I have neither seen the specification of the patent, nor been 
furnished with any particulars of what is contemplated, I assume as data, 
that the distance from station to station is 10 miles; time in passing it, 
20 minutes; diameter of tube, 7°5 in.; pressure within, 35 Ibs. per square 
inch.,in excess of the atmosphere. ‘The reservoir to be of wrought or plate- 
iron, in the form of a eylinder, of which the diameter is equal to its length, 
and its capacity 10 times that of the tube; and also that a bar of wrought- 
iron, of the same strength as that of the reservoir, being 1 in. square, will 
safely carry a weight of 8 tons. 
The rule by which I estimate the power requisite to pump back the air 
into the reservoir is as follows:—The area of the base of the cylindrical re- 
servoir in feet, multiplied by the pressure in pounds per foot, multiplied 
by the hyp. log. of 1°1+1 (taken as, 109529), multiplied by 1-10th the 
length of the reservoir (taken at 59°08 ft.), and the product divided by 
33,000 x 1°1, multiplied by the time in minutes of passing from station to 
station, equal the horse-power as follows:— 
2741°39660256 x 5040 x 1°09529 x 5°908 
33,000 x Ill x 20 
The rule by which I estimate the power requisite to pump the atmo- 
spheric air directly into the tubes is as follows:—The section of the tube 
in inches, multiplied by the pressure in pounds per inch, multiplied by the 
feet which the train moves in one minute, and the product divided by 
33,000, equal the horse-power as follows: — 
7°52 x °7854 x 35 x 2640 
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33,000 

The two cases differ nearly half a horse- power, as to which I will not 
stop to inquire; but if either rule be in error, I have no reason to doub 
but Mr. Baggs will detect it. As the cost of the reservoir, at 302. per ton» 
would amount to 8000/., I neither see the economy of what is contemplated 
by the patentees, nor even that the project is sensible. I am also still un- 
enlightened as to the absurdity of the parallel in my last between pumping 
air back into the reservoir, and pumping steam back into the boiler. 

Upper Penton- street, Oct. 9. Joun Curr. 


RAILWAY AXLES AND TIRES. 


Srr,—Referring to my letter of May 18th last, addressed to all railway 
companies in this kingdom, or in the world, and which appears to have 
been very distasteful to some individuals connected with railways, all of 
whom, however, had the discretion to suppress their feelings except one, 
and the cap appears to fit this gentleman so tight, as to make him quite out- 
rageous; I would ask, if there was no truth in my statements, why all this 
fury displayed at my proposing a test? I should think the men who wish 
to give the railway companies value received for their money, would be 
glad to have an opportunity of getting fair play, and being relieved from 
forcing a trade by practices which are a disgrace toall commerce. How- 
ever, f shall pursue my plan with firmness, regardless of the fury or dis- 
pleasure of any one—viz.: to give to all railway directors the means of 
ascertaining the quality and value of al! iron they have to purchase, with- 
out reference to any man’s opinion, save those whom they fix upon to in- 
spect the tests. I beg to inform the railway public, that the machinery 
for testing the strength of axles, and the strength and soundness of tlic 
tires, is now ready; and I offer to the public, without any charges for its 
use, to try any one’s make of axles and tires they may think proper. A 
machine has been designed and is now making by Messrs. Fox, Hender- 
son, and Co., for proving the quality and durability of tires and rails by 
actual wear and tear, the same as when at work upon a railway, at any 
speed you like. The name of the designer is, I trust, a sufficient gua- 
rantee for its efficiency—in fact, it will be so true a test, that it must prove 
satisfactory to the most fastidious mind; and, so soon as it is completed» 
it shall be offered to the public on the same terms as the testing machine’ 
above-mentioned.—G. B. Tuornercrorr: Wolverhampton, Oct. 10. 































THE BRITANNIA BRIDGE. 

Sir,—The admitted datum of calculation of the mechanical value of a 
horse-power by those who have to sell and those who have to purchase 
steam-engines, isthat adopted by Messrs. Bolton and Watt—viz. : 33,000 lbs. 
effective, raised 1 ft. high per minute, or 15} tons nearly, raised through 
that space. Now, it appears that the weight of the Britannia Bridge is 
about 1800 tons. Assume that at each end of the tube the connecting- 
rods, or chains, weigh 100 tons, making a gross weight of 2000 tons to be 
raised, that is 1000 tons to be raised by the engine at each end of the tube. 
In place of two 40-horse engines, which are employed to work enormous 
hydraulic presses, and the cost of these presses alone to the railway com- 
pany must be great, if we are to form.an estimate of their value from the 
statement in the papers of the day—viz.: that the cylinder recently cast 
would weigh 16 to 20 tons, and would be a week in the sand—I contend 
that the power of two stall 6-horse engines, properly applied, one at each 
end of the tube, would be ample for the purpose of raising the tube with- 
out the intervention of these enormous presses; for it appears that the 
tube is only raised 6 ft. in the 24 hours. The calculation stands thus:— 

15} tons, raised | ft. per minute, equal to I-horse power. 
6-horse engine. 


91 tons per minute, raised | ft. high by the engine. 

It will, therefore, require 11 minutes to raise 1000 tons 1 ft. high, or 
66 minutes to raise 1000 tons 6 ft. high; add 4 minutes for the time oc- 
cupied in overcoming the friction, it makes 1 hour and 10 minutes for the 
time occupied in raising the tube, which is much more rapidly than what 
the work can be followed up, or rendered secure from accident, in the 
event of the lifting apparatus being injured or destroyed. Without going 
into the question of having the tube to lift at all, and respecting which 
there is a strong opinion abroad on the subject, I contend further that it 
ought to have been raised from the bottom, not lifted from the top. An 
able writer on the subject has suggested the employment of pontoons, 
which I believe would be a very efficient method. I, however, confine 
myself to the direct application of mechanical force. A bar of malleable 
iron, 7 in. square, would do more than support one end, or half the Bri- 
tannia Bridge; and I hesitate not to say that four powerful screws, or 
lifting-jacks—each jack wrought by the application of a horse, or men 
equivalent thereto—would have been an immeasurably more economical 
and efficient method of raising the bridge, than the means adopted of lift- 
ing it by the application of two 40-horse engines, hydraulic presses, &c. 
For what, after all, is 1000 tons lifted 6 ft. high daily at each side of the 
bridge, the work being secured as it progresses, probably even to wedg- 
ing? It is not equivalent to the application of one horse working eight 
hours per day at each side of the bridge, or barely so; and yet for this 
there are to be two 40-horse engines. In my experience, I never knew 
where the mechanical agency was so outrageously great, in proportion to 
the work to be performed, as at the Britannia Bridge. 

Birmingham, Oct. 8. A SuHareno.per. 

RESCUE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 

Srm,—I have addressed a copy of the following to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Should you think it worthy of notice, perhaps you would 
give it publicity in your widely circulated paper.—G. Suernerp, C.E. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR F. BARING, BART., FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Sig,—I trust your lordship will exeuse the liberty I have taken in addressing you, Lut 

in the year 1844 I witnessed an experiment on the Danube river. A mere shell was ex- 
under the ice, which was nearly 4 ft. in thickess. The effect it produced was 

; large masses of ice were forced in all directions, or, in other words, rendered 

the where the explosion had taken place completely navigable. My object for in- 
your lordship of this circumstance, is for the reseue of Sir J. Franklin and his 
companions means. I beg to suggest that two or more ships should be sent 










inserted, and fired by means of safety-fuses. It is obvious that, from the incompressive 
state of the water, and the brittle nature of the ice, the above means might be employed 
in making a road (infinitely better than ice-sawing) for the gallant adventurers to return 
to their friends. I beg to tender my services to your lordship, shonld the above means be 


deemed advisable, to join any expedition for the above purpose. Judging from the above 
experiment, I have no healtation in ped that from 10 to 15 miles per day could be ef- 
fected, and this with trifling amount of labour. 


I have the honour to be, your lordship’s most obedient servant, 

26, Fleet-street, Oct. 6. G. Suernerp, C.E. 

[ We have, since the above, received some further remarks from Mr. Shep 
herd, in reference to this interesting subject, in which he observes, that the 
means already suggested do not end with the rescue of Sir John Franklin; 
but will also tend greatly to diminish the difficulties and dangors incidental 
to an important branch of our commercial community—the whale fishery. 
Vessels engaged in this trade are often surrounded by immense icebergs, and 
in danger of being crushed to pieces. When such danger threatens, nothing 
could be more easily accomplished than to get on the surface, bore two or 
three holes, insert the prepared charges, and fire them as before described. 
By this means, the masses of ice would be dashed in pieces, and, consequently, 
become perfectly harmless to the vessels. The sailors might, before going out, 
be mie in boring, charging, and firing, in a few hours, by a practical 
miner. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WASTE LANDS FOR MINERAL PURPOSES. 

S1r,—In your Journal of the 22d Sept. I noticed, in your editorial re- 
marks, an able suggestion, that the hundreds of thousands of acres of 
Crown lands now laying dormant, a large portion of which was known to 
be highly mineralised, might be rendered a source of creative capital, b 
employing the convicted felon in bringing these isolated districts into eul- 
tivation. You further remark, “ A well-directed system of organisation 
and management would soon change this now deserted locality into pro- 
ductive corn-fields, thriving plantations, and the whole into a scene of active 
industry, at the same time inculcating habits of labour to those who have 
hitherto been accustomed to live on the exertions of others, and the sweat 
of honest men’s brows.” I am aware that you particularly alluded to Dart- 
moor as the locality for atrial. This proposal, so ably broached by your- 
self at present, has been previously before the public in the reign of Queen 
Anne. As, in the various articles which have appeared on the subject in 
the Mining Journal, no mention has been made of this, I presume that 
the fact has escaped your research, and which accidentally coming to 
my knowledge a few days since, I have thought would be of interest to 
your numerous readers; it differs from your plan, inasmuch as poor are 
substituted for felons. It appears that, at the commencement of the reign 
of Queen Anne, owing to the National Debt, first fastened on England by 
William of Orange, pauperism in the several parishes had increased to a 
frightful extent, and that the rate-payers complained (us in the present 
day) grievously of the intolerable burden the poor’s-rates entailed on them. 
The corporation of the Mineral and Battery Works, chartered in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, were at that period in a very flourishing condition, 
having a surplus capital, and an almost exclusive monopoly of mining 
shared between them and two or three other powerful companies. Robert 
Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, at that period swayed the destinies of 
Great Britain, and to him the company transmitted the following proposal, 
which, having abbreviated and divested of its legal details, I subjoin:— 

The scheme proposes that Queen Anne should give authority and li- 
cence to the Mineral and Battery Works to plant and raise timber, wood, 
and other combustibles, upon any of the waste lands in Great Britain or 
Treland, with power to build and erect houses, furnaces, mills, and edifices, 
anil all belonging to them who have dependence on mineral affairs. It states 
the great advantage that would accrue to these realms by those mineral 








TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, via EGYPT.—Rej ular 
\. MONTHLY MAIL (steam yg oe for PASSENGERS and LIGHT Goons 
to CEYLON, MADRAS, CALCUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG-KONG 
THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’ . 
BOOK PASSENGERS and RECEIVE GOODS and PARCELS for the ABOVE PORT' 
by their steamers—starting from Southampton on the 20th of every month; and from 
Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 
BA Y.—Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this company’s steamers of the 29th 
of the month, to Malta, thenee to Alexandria by her Majesty’s steamers, ‘and from Suez 
by the Honourable East India Company’s steamers. 7 
MEDITERRANEAN.—Matta—On the 20th and 29th of every month. ConsTantt. 
NOPLE—On the 29th of the month. ALExaNpR1A—On the 20th of the month. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.— Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, on the 7th 
17th, and 27th of the month. 
For plans of the vessels, rates of passage-money, and to secure passages and ship cargo» 
apply at — company’s offices, No. 122, Leadenhall-street, London ; and 57, High-street» 
uthampton. 


REAT ECONOMY—DPUNN’S PATENT TRAVERSING 
TRUCKS, FOR REMOVING RAILWAY CARRIAGES AND WAGGONS 
FROM ONE LINE OF RAILS TO ANOTHER.—These TRUCKS have been examined, 
and approved of, by some of the most experienced engincers in this country. _ They have 
been laid down, and well tested, both in England and upon the continent ; their advan. 
tages over other traversing trucks are—that there is no expensive gear attached to them, 
and that they leave no gap or recess in the main line—consequently, making more r 
at a station, and less liable to accidents or getting out of repair. 
The Salford Station, in Manchester, is worked by one; the Peterborough Station, 
the Eastern Counties Railway, where 10 lines of road are in use, is worked by one ; also 
several small stations upon the Eastern Counties Railway and other lines; there is also 
one of these Traversers working nine lines of road upon the Paris and Lyons Railway, 
and others in progress of construction at the 
WINDSOR BRIDGE IRON-WORKS, NEAR MANCHESTER, 

where prices and other particulars may be obtained.—A good selection of Crane Patterns, 
for Wharf, Warehouses, and Docks, are kept.—Double and Single Geared Crabs, Blocks, 
Screw Jacks, &c., always on hand, ready for delivery. 


NDURATED AND IMPERVIOUS STONE, CHALK, &c. 
—AGENTS, with capital, are WANTED in all TOWNS to SUPPLY (under British 
and Foreign Patents) the great demand for HUTCHISONISED MATERIALS—hatd as 
granite, impervious to moisture, vermin, &c.; the chea) and most durable for all 
buildings, hydraulic, paving, monumental and decorative work.—The profits are 
Apply to HUTCHISON & CO.,2/707 ~ 
140, Strand, London; or Tunbridge Wells, Kent, and Caen, Normandy, stating name, 
address, and capital at command. 
N.B.—Houses cured of damp. The produce of soft stone quarries, chalk, plaster of 
Paris, wood, pasteboard, and all absorbent, materials indurated to resist frost, vermin, &e. 
LICENCES GRANTED. ' 


TENT IMPROVEMENTS IN CHRONOMETERS, 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Coe’ 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
r-street ; 34, Royal Exchange (clock tower area), 
Watch and Clock Maker, BY APPOINTMENT, to the Queen and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, begs to acquaint the public, that the manufacture of his chronom 
watches, and clocks, is secured by three separate patents, respectively granted in 1836, 
1840, 1842. Silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs. each ; in gold cases; from 
£8 to £10 extra. Gold horizontal watches, with gold dials, from 8 gs.to 12 gs. e 
DENT’S PATENT DIPLIEDOSCOPE, 

or Meridian Instrument, is now ready for delivery.—Pamphilets eontaining a description 
and directions for its use 1s. each, but to customers gratis. 


EA, FIRE, LIFE, ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CONNECTING THE MINING INTERESTS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
OFFICES—31, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. i, 
Capital £100,000, in shares of 20s. each, to be paid {if full on allotment. 8 / 
* TRUSTEES. 
HOWEL GWYN, Esq., M.P. for Penryn and Falmouth, 94, Pall-mall, and Baglan Hofse, 
lamorgan. 
EDWARD OXENFORD, Esq., 26, Throgmorton-street, and Mecklenburgh-square. 
W. YATES PEEL, Esq., Tamworth 




















improvements, such as the settlement and employment of the poor and army, 
when disbanded. After erecting the necessary works and houses, it states | 
that they shall be empowered to let out to each family, containing five 
persons, fifteen acres of land, and so in proportion, more or less. They | 
shall allow such proportion of land for each respective family, according 
to the number of persons; houses, with convenient outhouses, were to be | 
built for cach family, which were to be furnished with the necessary house- | 
hold goods for the support of the recipients and their children. The oc- | 
eupiers to enjoy them as copyholds, under the Crown and society, renew- 
able every twenty-one years, on a small consideration, to keep them to | 
their duty to her Majesty and a moderate industry. Three-pence out of | 
every shilling earned was to be deducted, until the outlay of stocking was 
paid; 10s. per annum to be levied as house rent; and 4s. yearly for every 
acre of land. In order that they might not become burdensome to the 
parish, in lieu of poor’s-rates, 1d. out of every shilling was to be deducted 
on the pay-day; this to be managed by a treasurer, appointed by the com- 
pany, and two persons, elected by the miners. The parishes were to be at 
the charge of transporting them to the colonies, and to give them, on their 
arrival at the place of destination, 5/. each, which was to be delivered into 
the hands of trustees, to be laid out in household goods for the use of the 
settlers, and Jaying in a stock of provisions, until such time as they were 
able to subsist themselves, and might become useful and serviceable to the 
public, and live decently, as become Christians. ‘The Mineral and Battery 
Works to keep stores for clothing, to be sold at the same rate as the nearest 
market town. 

This scheme was to huve been brought before the Houses of Parliament 
by the Minister; but the war with France intervening, all ideas of it were 
dropped during the life of Queen Anne. In the succeeding reign, it ap- 

ears that several of the directors of the Mineral and Battery Works were 
ar involved in the South Sea bubble, and, consequently, all further 
prosecution on their part was abandoned. I am not prepared to say that 
a scheme, offering such advantages and comforts to the settlers on the 
waste lands could be offered at the present day, without a great outlay of 
capital. The ridding of the parishes of the paupers, at 5/. per head, seems 
to have attracted as little notice from the Marmaduke Magogs of that day 
as the offer of sending them to Australia at 7/. 10s. does at the present 
from their successors. ‘The proposals, though, perhaps, extremely appo- 
site for the eighteenth century, would require many modifications to make 
them assimilate with the habits and altered circumstances of the nineteenth. 
I have not obtruded this on your notice as at all practicable, but merely as 
a foregone confirmation of the opinions so often strongly expressed in the 
columns of your able Journal. For my own part, I think the ery is ridi- 
culous, that we are overpopulated, when we have still so much land in 
the British isles yet uncultivated. Pro Bono Pustico. 











GURNEY’S HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM-JET FOR SEWAGE 
VENTILATION. 

Some account appeared in the morning papers, a few weeks since, of an explosion of 
Sewer gas in the Friar-strect sewer, In consequence of the sewer being connected with the 
furnace chimney of Messrs. Anderson and Cattley. A most interesting and perfectly suc- 
cessful experiment with the steam-jet of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney has since been tried, 
for ascertaining its capabilities, in the yard of these gentlemen, who thus describe the 
operation and its effects :— 
“ On Saturday last a communication was made from our yard to the sewer by a stone 
piping, 12 inches diameter, and a steam jet three-eighths of an inch diameter (about the 
size of a large goose quill), taken from a small boiler, was, by a proper arrangement of 
connected cylinders, made to act as an exhausting power, and thus draw the foul air from 
the sewer. This jet produced a most powerful current, and in five minutes after it was 
set in action the whole of the pestilential vapour was drawn out, and the flushing men 
were able to go into the sewer, which, for nearly two years past it had been impossible to 
enter. At the Blackfriars-road entry, they found most foul and putrid deposit, to the 
depth of four feet eight inches, exhaling sulphuretted hydrogen, and other poisonous 
in large quantities, samples of which have been taken by Mr. A. Anderson, which he in- 
tends, in conjunction with Dr. Ure and Mr. Scanlan, to analyze carefully. This filth is 
so thick that the shovels stand upright in it, and the men found it so difficult to wade 
through that they could not proceed further than 200 yards up the sewer. This morning 
all the man-holes in Friar-street have been opened, and the men have gone into the sewer 
at every point. It is in the same state of aceumulated filth from end to end, with an in- 
clination running towards our factory, orioalty: intended to go to the Thames, through 
Union-street. We tested the down-cast draft of fresh air at every man-hole, and found 
it to be of considerable velocity when the jet was on, drawihg in rapidly the vapour from 
smoking paper, and almost instantaneously re-producing flame by the force of the current. 
At the opening of the large sewer in Blackfriars-road, the draft was so strong as to oblige 
the workman to surround the light with his hands. The officers of the commission have 
set men to work to clear out the sewer, and they can remove the whole of the deposit 
through Blackfriars sewer, instead of drawing it up into the street and carting away. In 
an experiment made this morning, the action of the jet was stopped for five minutes ; the 
down-cast air also stopped at every opening, when the stench over the man-hole in Black- 
friars-road was insupportable ; but within 30 seconds after the jet was again put on, the 
currents were reversed, as if by magical command, and all effluvia to the street ceased. 
Every one acquainted with the power of the steam jet, as now applied to the ventilation of 
coal mines, would expect this result in its application to the ventilation of sewers; but 
the most i ting and valuable point to the public in this operation is, that it not only 
draws off all offensive effluvia, but by a simple process decomposes, and, in popular lan- 
guage, destroys it on the spot. The withdrawal of the whole mass of gaseous sewage from 
Friar-street has neither. ted the air, nor can it be detected at any distance from the 
apparatus by the most delicate tests, These remarkabie results have been effected in a 
tew hours, at a very trifling cost, and it is quite evident that we have now at command 
the means of effectually and safely purifying the sewers of al) London.” 

ET SR 





Intsuh Propuce.—The vessel, Geraldine, arrived in the river from Tralee, 
has brought 127 tons weight of slate slabs, forming the cargo; and the ship 








the 
out, with eases or charges of gunpowder, or gun-cotton, differing in power, to 
suit the thicknesses of the ice ; id be bored through the ice, the charges 












Adam, arrived on the same day from Londonderry, has brought 72 tons weight 
of muriate of potash, forming her entire cargo. 








| FREDERICK A. PEEL, Esq., Dosthill Lodge, Warwickshire. 


To shareholders this corporation offers an investment totally free from risk, with a 
valuable property and increasing source of dividend, such as few undertakings have ever 
been able to command, whilst the small amount of the shares, wholly paid, will enable 
persons in every grade of society to participate in the advantages, without the annoyance 
of any fature call. 


ASSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE LIVES OF PERSONS CONNECTED WITH 
THE MINING DISTRICTS, AT EQUITABLE RATES OF PREMIUM. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO THE ASSURED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

1. The security of an ample paid-up capital. 

2. Exemption of the assured from all liability of partnership. 

3. Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances are effected with peculiar advantages by this ro- 
ciety, and at a considerable reduction of premium. 

4. Policies once granted indisputable, and free of stamp duty to the assured. 

5. Policies of twelve months standing are not affected by suicide, duelling, &c.; and as- 
peed ae are valid from the date thereof—an advantage of great importance, and 
peculiar to t : 

6. Credit given for half the premiums during the first seven years, at the rate of interest 
of 5 per cent. per annum. 

7. Premiums to be paid quarterly, half-yearly, and annually. 

8. The Life Department mutual—the whole of the profits being divisable amongst the 
life policy holders. 

9. Annual Division of Profits (Life Branch) after the first seven years. 

10. Immediate advances made upon. policies upon approved personal security. 
11. Claims upon policies to be paid three mouths after proof of the death of the person 
assured, or earlier, subject to such regulations as may be agreed upon. 

12. No admission nor entrance fees are’ required, nor is any charge made for the policy. 

13, Medical practitioners raid by the office for every cuse refered to them for their pro- 
fessional opinion. 

Applications for prospectuses and forms for shares to be addressed to the directors, 31, 


Cornhill, London. y order, 
AUGUSTUS COLLINGRBIDGS, Managing Director. 





SPECIMENS OF THE RATES OF PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF £100. 


Age. With Profits. Age. Without Profits. 
20 cccccccces Sh ID B cove cciveveccee Bur ics ccc ee ore 161VE 
BO ccoovccvece, 2IL B eteccesccece BO coccvcesss 2 5° I 
QD cccccccees 3 BG B cocccecccesdes 40 coccsecvse, & OF ZB 


The whole of the Profits from the Life Department divided amongst the Policy holders. 


All Life Policies indisputable.—All Life Policies free of wx, duty. 
ALFRED BURT, Actuary. 


*,* WANTED, AGENTS jand MEDICAL Lie for the PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


in the KINGDOM. 
COUNTY SURVEYORS ALSO REQUIRED. 











COAL MARKET, LONDON. 
PRICE OF COALS PRR TON AT THE CLOSE OF THE MARKET. 

MONDAY.—Buddle’s West Hartley !6 6—Carr’s Hartley 16 6—~Charlotte 17—Chester 
Main 16 6—Davison’s West Hartley 16 NET pa here 16 6—North Percy Hartley 15 9 
— New Tanfield 13 6--Ord’s Redheugh 15—Ravensworth West Hartley 15 9—Tanfield 
Moor 14—Townley 15 6—West Hi 16 6—Wylam 16—Wall’s-End Acorn Close 17 9 
—Brown’s Gas 14 6—Elm Park 17 6—Gibson 17—Gosforth 17 9—Hedley 18—Hilda 17 
—Hebburn 17 6—Harton 17 9—Heaton 17 6—Killi: rth 17 3—Morrison 17:9—Nor- 
thumberland 16 9—Original Gibson 17 6—Perey 17— Main 18 ~Lambton Primrose 
18 —Bell 18—Belmont 18 3—Braddyll 18 9—Hetton 19—Haswell 19 3—Jonassohns 17 
—Keepier 18—Lambton 18 9—Russell’s Hetton 18 9—Stewart’s 19—West Keepier 18 — 
Whitwell 17 6—Caradoc 18—Cassop 18 3—Denison 17—-Heugh Hall 18—Hartlepool 19 
—Kelloe 18 3—South Kelloe 17 9—South Hartlepool 18 to 18 3—Thornley 18—West 
Belmont 17 9—Whitworth 15 9—Adelaide Tees 18 6—Richardson’s Tees 1 
Durham 17 6—St. Helen’s Tees 16 9—Tees 19—Cowpen 16 6—Derwentwater 
Hartley 16 6—Graigola Birchgrove 20 6—Nixon’s Merthyr and Cardiff 21 6—Sidney’s 
Hartley 16 6.—Ships at market, 229; sold, 182. 

WEDNESDAY.—Buddle’s West Hartley 16 6—Carr’s Hartley 16 6—Charlotte 17— 
Hartlepool West Hartley 16 6—Hasting’s Hartley 16 6—Holywell Main 16 6—North 
Percy Hartley 15 9+New Tanfield 13 6 —Ord’s Redheugh 15 Ravensworth West Hart- 
ley 15 6 to 16-—-West Hartley 16 6—Wall’s-End Brown’s i6 9—Brown’s Gas 14 6—Hed- 
ley 18—Hilda 17 6—Hotspur 17—Riddell 17 9—Urpeth 14 6—Eden Main 18 3—Bell 18 3 
—Braddyll 18 9—Hetton 19 3—Haswell 19 3—Jonassohns 17 3—Lumley 17 9—Lamb- 
ton 19—Plummer 18 9—Russell’s Hetton 18 9—Stewart’s 19 3—Whitwell 18—Caradoc 
18 6—Kelloe 18 6—South Hartlepool 18 3—Whitworth 15 9—Adelaide Tees 18 9—Sey- 
mour Tees 18 8—Sduth Durham 17 9—St. Helen’s Tees |17~Tees 19-- West Tees 17 3~ 
Graigola Bi 'e 20 6—Nixon’s Merthyr and Cardiff 21 6—Sidney’s Hartley 16 9. 
—Ships at market, 113; sold, 85. 

FRIDAY.—Bnuddle’s West Hartley 16 6—Carr’s Hartiey 16 6—Chester Main 17 6— 
Hasting’s Hartley 16 6—Holywell Main 16 6—North Percy Hartley 16—Ord’s Réd- 
heugh 15—Ravensworth’s West Hartley 16—Tanfield Moor Bute’s 14 6—Walker’s Prim- 
rose 14 6—West Hartley 16—Wall’s End Brown's 17--Brown’s Gas 14 6—Clarke 16 9 
—Clennell i6 9—Gosforth 18 3~Hedley 18 6—Harton 18 3— Heaton 18 6—Hebburn 18 
—Morrison 18 9—Northumberland 17 6—Peareth 14—Pi 17 6—Urpeth 14 6— 
Walker 18—Wharncliffe 18 3—Eden nm 19—Lambton Primrose 18 9--Bell 18 9— 
Belmont 19—Braddyll 19 3—Hetton 19 6—Haswell 19 6—Haselden 18 3—Jonassohn’s 
17 6—Lumley/18—Lambton 19 3—Plummer 19 3—Russell’s Hetton 19 3-—Stewart’s 
19 9—South Hartlepool 18 G6—Whitworth 16—Adelaide Tees 19—Richardson’s Tees 17 6 
—Seymour Tees 18 6—South Durham 18—St. Helen’s Tees 17 6—Tees 19 3—Garnant 
Stone 23 —West Hartley Netherton 16 6—Nixon’s Merthyr 21 6.—Ships, 120; sold, 100. 


The following is the delivery of coals, &¢., in the port of London, during the month of 
September :— Ships, 

Newcastle «oss cecsccecsees 329 
Sunderland «.+.++-+esee 
Stockton, Middlesbrough, &...+.++++ 2 


see ew enee 


beeen neee 










Yorkshire, &c,.. ++ 

Small coal..+.++ ++ 
Oulm .... 
COM eeS 03 tc cde eg: cvcccevbeete 


PPePeeeiere eee eee) 


Total Stee eh aw tere reeeceenes 91 








London: Printed by Richanp Mrppteroy, and published by HeNay Ewoxtsu (the prce 
prietors), at their offices, No. 26, Fuewr-street, where all couimunications are re- 
quested to be addressed. (October 13,1849. ~ 














